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For Hair Health 
and Beauty 


Q-ban Toiletand Shampoo Soap - $ .25 


Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - -_ .50 
Q-ban Hair Tonic - §$ .50—1.00 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - .75 
Q-ban Depilatory - - = 45 
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Hair is one of the most expressive features a woman 
possesses. Soft, lustrous hair, full of lights and shadows, expresses 
youth and health—dull, faded hair suggests age. Do not allow pre- 
mature grayness to rob your hair of its soft, youthful lustre. Keep 
your hair young—frame your face in loveliness which defies the 


Moan 


Hair Color Restorer 


will restore the natural, dark, youthful color and lustre to hair that 
is gray, faded or streaked with gray. Brings back the soft, luxuriant 
charm of girlhood days. 

Absolutely not a dye and will not stain the scalp. Restores the color 
gradually and evenly by a perfectly natural process. Does not rub 
off or interfere with curling or shampooing the hair. 





For sale at all drug stores and 
wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 


There is an ideal way to dress the hair 
for every type of face. Our booklet will show you how 
to get the best results. Comes in every Q-ban package 
—or we will gladly send you a copy if you'll write, 
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The right treatment for skin blemishes 
Nature intended your skin to be flawless 


S YOUR skin fine, soft, attractive? If not, 
find out just why it is marred by blemishes; 
then start immediately to gain the natural 

beauty, the clear, radiant skin that can be yours. 





them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. Cover each blemish 
with a thick coat of this soap cream and leave it on for 
ten minutes. Rinse very carefully with clear, hot water, 
then with cold. 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles tothe blood. They say more often, skin 
blemishes can be traced to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried intothe pores of the skin with dust, 
soot and grime. To clear your skin of blemishes 
caused by this insidious and persistent enemy, 
use regularly the following special treatment : 


To remove skin blemishes 
Just before retiring, wash in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap; then dry your face. 
Now dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and rub 


















Buaceneans are a con- 
FESSION that you are using 
FE the wrong method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin. A 
special treatment for this 
trouble is found in the book- 
let wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 


In addition to this special treatment, use 
Woodbury’s regularly in your daily toilet. This 
will make your skin so firm and active that it 
will resist the frequent cause of blemishes. 
Before long your complexion will take on a 
new clearness and freshness. 

Get acakeof Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and 
begin tonight thetreatment yourskinneeds. Wood- 
bury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United Statesand Canada. 
A 25-cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 

Cold Cream for 15 cents 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a week 
or ten daysof any Woodbury Facial 
treatment) together with the book- 
let of treatments, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch”. Or for 15 cents, 
we will send you the treatment 
booklet and samplesof Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 5505 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 5505 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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ITH the present number Tue Green Book 

MacazinE is reborn. In line with the pro- 

gressive tendencies of American periodical publishing 

it goes forth to its readers in what has come to be 

accepted as the new standard size. for magazines de- 
signed tor general circulation. 

The advantages of this form from the editorial 
point of view are obvious. The length of line on its 
new page is practically “book measure” and the 
greater area makes possible vastly more effective illus- 
tration and decorative treatment. 

Editorially the new Green Book Macazine will 
build upon the firm foundation laid for it a decade 
ago. It will continue to present Mr. Pollock’s author- 
itative and brilliant review of what the Playhouse 
offers that is most worthy of consideration, and Mr. 
Mantle’s gossipy, intimate department of personal 
anecdotes of the players. In addition it will publish 
that fiction which most clearly mirrors the human de- 
sires, impulses and achievements of this new world 
of ours. 

Through its distinctive fiction the appeal of THE 
Green Book Macazine will be more direct than ever 
before. The specific nature of that appeal will be 
demonstrated in the issues to follow. 

The present number may be accepted as an ear- 
nest of the Magazine’s intent to be always entertaining, 
always abreast of these swiftly moving times, and al- 
ways conscious of the tremendous influence of the 
printed word. 
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My hair stays smooth and lovely all day 
under a ena" Hair Net. It’s as don ising 
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THE PRELUDE 





QUDDENLY the boche tide had 

receded, leaving its horrible 
flotsam at the high-water mark, 
and night had fallen on the battle- 
lines. Just at sunset a French air- 
man had swooped down, signaling 
a heartening “Bravo!” and the men 
of the ——th Division knew that 
for the present at least the game 
was going as they wished. 

Horton of the engineers was 
having his first taste of the front 
line. There had been some min- 
gling of the different units in the 
counter-attack; and at three o’clock 
in the morning, what was left of 
Horton’s squad of engineers found 
itself in the line of outposts. be- 
tween a platoon of leathernecks 
and one of the th In- 
fantry, in a small gully, 
three hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the main body. 
There had been several 
sharp encounters in the 
dark with venturesome 
Huns, but for the time be- 
ing all was quiet. Horton 
knew that the position was 
hazardous, but for an hour now the black curtain in front of 
them had been motionless and silent. 

It was the hour of the lowest ebb of human blood, that hour 
just before the dawn, when very sick men die, and even brave 
men are afraid. The silence and inaction weighed heavily on 
Horton. He wanted to smoke, but of course that wasn’t pos- 
sible, and so he lay behind his cover waiting, his gaze on the 
wood just in front of him, measuring the moments before the 
attack. The remainder of his squad was ten yards away behind 
a rock. The orders for the present were to remain hidden and 
only to fire in case of an attack. 

Horton was just wondering whether he shouldn’t disregard his 
orders to remain as he was, and crawl forward Indian-fashion 
and make an investigation on his own account, when in the gully 
just behind him he heard the breaking of a twig, and the 
sound of voices, and peering down the slope, made out the heavy 
figure of the major of the second battalion. 

“T want a point thrown out there, Lieutenant,” the major was 
saying. “I’ve a notion they’ve gone well up into the wood.” 

“A point, sir? I—” began the lieutenant. 

“You'd like to go yourself? Very good. Perhaps you'd better. 
I want to draw their fire again along this sector. Slip in as far 
as you can and then if you find a good position, move your 
platoon forward and hold it until daylight. Understand?” 

“Y-yes, sir.” 
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THIS IS NOT A STORY OF THE WAR 


It merely has its beginning on the Western Front where its hero makes 
the decision that controls all his future life. 
greatest novel Mr. Gibbs has ever written, as all readers of his other 
books, “ The Golden Bough,” and “The Bolted Door,” will agree. 


“Tf there’s trouble, I’ll know it 
and act accordingly. Good luck!” 

The figure and voice of the 
young lieutenant were strange to 
Horton. He was one of the ——th, 
of course, whose platoon held the 
cover to the left of Horton’s 
squad, forced into the line to the 
left of the leathernecks to bolster 
up weakish spots. 

The cautious footfalls of the 
busy major went down the gully 
and were lost in the distant crac- 
kling of machine-gun fire. Horton 
looked around, expecting 
younger officer to come forward. 
But he remained where he was, 
silent, motionless; and then, even 
as Horton looked, he sank down 
into the shadows of the gully and 
remained quiet. The man was not 
more than six feet away. 
Horton could see his dim 
shape groveling on his knees 
in the dirt. What was the 
matter? The orders had 
been concise enough. Why 
didn’t he carry them out? 

Horton waited a moment, 
and then with a _ quick 
glance into the blackness of 
the wood before him, turned and slowly wriggled down the gully. 

“This way, sir,” he whispered. “There’s good cover—just 
ahead. 

At the sound of Horton’s voice the officer started up and then 
stared about him in a bewildered way. 

“Oh!” he gasped, and then sank down again. 

Horton couldn’t understand what was wrong. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” he asked. “If you are, perhaps—” Hor- 
ton paused, for when he touched the man’s arm, he understood. 
Under his fingers, the shoulder shook with one nervous paroxysm 
after another. He had seen one of his own squad like that early 
in the afternoon when the Huns had come on, but later he had 
seen that same fellow in the thick of fight, sweating, cursing 
and gloriously valiant. But this was something different. 

“I overheard the orders, sir,” Horton went on. “If I can—” 

“L-let me be,” growled the other between clenched teeth. 
“L-let me alone—damn you.” 

Horton gave an unconscious shrug of contempt, and he stared 
at the bent head of his superior. It was a clear case of fright—- 
not the stage fright they’d all had a touch of earlier in the day, 
but the real thing—“blue funk”—in the face of the task his 
major had set for him. He was too frightened to move, and only 
crouched there gibbering and quivering in terror of the death that 
lurked beyond the ridge of ground. Horton knew that he must re- 
turn to his own post, that the moments were precious, and that 
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even now this officer was expected to be obeying orders which if 
neglected might work mischief with the strategic plan. And so 
he touched the prostrate figure again on the shoulder. 

“You'd better get a good man from your platoon to carry out 
those orders at once. If you don’t—I will.” 

At the sound of the new note in Horton’s voice the man raised 
hhis head suddenly and stared at him. And just then a star-shell 
burst into being over their heads and revealed the face of each 
to the other. It was Horton’s turn to be astonished. 

“My God!” he muttered. “Harry!” 

“Jim!” 

The man stared, his lower jaw trembling, into startled eyes 
very like Jim Horton’s own. Each man looked as though into 
a mirror—at himself—though Horton of the Engineers silently 
thanked God that disgrace such as this had not come to both 
of them. 

“Harry!” he muttered savagely. 
got to go forward. D’ye hear?” 

He caught the man by the shoulder and shook him furiously. 
“T heard the orders—you've got to go!” 

“T c-can’t,” gibbered the other. “I can’t, Jim. 

“Sh! Get up!” 

“J—I’m fed up with it, I tell you. Let me be.” 

“No. I don’t owe you anything brotherly, but your name’s 
Horton, and, you’re not going to disgrace it if I can help.” 

“L-let up, Jim, for God’s sake,” whined tue other, trying to 
shake his arm free. “I can’t do it!” he whispered hoarsely. “I 
can't.” 


“Get up out of this! You've 


I’m. all in.” 


The contempt of the corporal of engineers was rapidly turning 
to anger’ at the lieutenant of infantry.” That they were twin 
brothers made no difference, for time and many grievances had 
wiped out all affection. All that Jim Horton saw was an Ameri- 
can soldier lying down on his job—quitting in the face of th> 
enemy, a disgrace to the colors and to his regiment. And th- 
moments were passing. 

‘Where were you this afternoon?” he questioned quickly. 

“In the wheat-field—and I’ve had enough.” 

“You weren’t hit?” 

“No! If I only Aad been!” sobbed the brother. 

There was no time for pity. Jim Horton peered around 
through the darkness as though fearing that some one might 
have overheard, and then spoke in a tense whisper of command, 
the corporal to the lieutenant. 

“Take off your blouse and your puttees.” And then, as his 
brother straightened and looked at him in bewildered inquiry. 
“Don't waste time. Do as I tell you.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going out there in your place.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Hurry! Do you hear?” 

Harry’s fingers were already uncertainly fumbling at belt and 
blouse, while the corporal of engineers tore at his own buckles 
and canvas leggings. 

“TJ—I don’t see, Jim. If you were shot—” 

“Don’t let that bother you. You can take my squad.” And 
then, abruptly: “Where are your men?” 








eMoira leaned forward impulsively, smiling brightly at him. 


“We'll be good friends now, Alannah.” 


“You like me a little better?” “Sure, and I- wouldn't be sitting here holding hands if I didn’t.” 
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“Below the bank—there—to the left. But what shall 7 do?” 
“Stay here. Hide in these bushes and wait. T’ll come back.” 
“But if you don’t—” 

“Oh, hell!” 

Horton of the Engineers ‘spat the word viciously, for his 
nerves were ragged. He tore open the half-unbuttoned officer’s 
blouse and by main strength removed it from the now unresisting 
lieutenant. The puttees followed, the automatic and ammuni- 
tion belt—even the 
identification-disk, for he 
couldn’t tell what was to 
happen; and in a moment 
Jim Horton was sliding 
down the bank to his left 
and presently reached 
the men of Harry 
Horton’s platoon. He 
was interested now in 
his new mission and eager 
to try out on Harry’s 
own men the change of 
identity. 

It worked beautifully. 
He gave: whispered in- 
structions to the ser- 
geant, and then, borrow- 
ing a rifle and bayonet, 
crawled up the bank into 
the long grass and wrig- 
gled cautionsly forward. 

The shock of his 
brother’s weakness was 
quickly forgotten in the 
fascinating game of hide- 
and-seek with Hun 
patrols. His job was to 
crawl forward toward a 
mass of rocks that he 
had noticed at dusk at 
the edge of the woods, 
and attempt to draw the 
enemy’s fire. 

Wriggling forward on 
his stomach, inch by 
inch, in the open and on 
his hands and knees, in 
slight depressions of the 
earth, Horton went for- 
ward, stopping from time 
to time to listen and 
peer cautiously to right 
and left’ He had al- 
ready learned one thing 
the major wanted to 
know: the Huns were 
well within the wood; he had come two hundred yards and not 
an outpost. 

What was that? A dry crackle to his left. He turned his 
neck without moving his body. A huddled shape behind a tree, 
not twenty feet away. He stared again. The man had not seen 
or heard him. It would have been easy to shoot him, but that 
would have ended his investigations in a row of sorts. He didn’t 
want that—not just yet. Horton moved an inch—no sound. 
Another. The man’s back was toward him, and he was peering 
steadily into the darkness toward the American line. And now, 
with infinite caution, Horton rose to a crouching posture and feel- 
ing with his fingers along the pine-needles took a step, then 
another—keenly watching the dim bulk. It seemed a pity; this 
wasn’t war—only murder; but what was the difference? It was 
the man’s life or Horton’s, and life to-night was very sweet. 
The engineer thrust quickly, and the gasp of terror became a 
stifled groan—and then was suddenly silent. Poor beggar! He 
had never had a chance. 

The American drew a long breath and peered into the wood. 
How far in the wood were the others? There was only one 
way to find out. He was inside the line of outposts now, and 
moved forward more quickly—fifty yards, a hundred, when he 
stopped again to listen. At first he heard nothing, and then 
faintly came the sound of voices. A machine-gun post? Or 
perhaps the main line of defense? With more caution Horton 
again moved forward, the officer’s whistle between his lips and 


seven figures.” 





“I'm out for bigger game, me son, that spells itself in 


“Well?” Horton asked shrewdly. 





his ears keen for the sounds of the voices that he had heard. 
He heard them again now, to the right and above him, it seemed. 
There were piles of rocks here and there, ideal cover for machine- 
gun nests; and moving onward slowly, taking advantage of all 
cover that offered, Horton presently made out moving figures 
against the sky-line. A machine-gun nest. If he could only 
work around the rocks a little farther to their rear! He was far 
inside the wood now, and there would be other Huns near. But he 
managed to make the 
circle without detection, 
and after twenty min- 
utes of careful crawling 
found himself clamber- 
ing up the rocks just be- 
hind the machine-gun 
crew. He didn’t know 
exactly how he was 
going to do it, but he 
realized that he wanted 
awfully to capture that 
machine-gun. He had 
hauled himself up to the 
top level of the rocks 
when he heard a guttural 
exclamation just beside 
him. He thrust upward 
quickly toward the bulk 
of a man, but the butt 
of his rifle struck a rock, 
and the bayonet missed 
its mark; but he aimed 
and fired quickly before 
the surprised German 
could use a weapon, at 
the same time sending a 
long blast through the 
whistle at his lips. 

The next few minutes 
were the busiest in Hor- 
ton’s experience. He 
dropped on one knee and 
fired at two silhouettes. 
One man fell; the other 
came toward him, rifle 
in hand, firing rapidly— 
and blindly. A_ bullet 
scraped him somewhere, 
and the sting of it 
angered him. He sprang 
forward, engaging the 
Hun’s bayonet with his 
own. He knew that 
game. He would get 
him—if somebody didn’t 
come up from behind. 
Quick work—parry, butt stroke in the stomach and then the 
deadly short thrust in the throat. Horton gasped and then 
crouched, peering this way and that. Three of them! Where 
were the others? 

The woods were alive now. All around him were flashes of 
fire, shouts, scurrying feet in the pine needles. The outposts 
were running in. Two men dashed up the rocks from different 
angles. He fired at one and missed, but gaining prudence, they 
dropped to their knees and came crawling. He had no time to 
reload, and so he drew the automatic from its holster and put 
it beside him, crouching low and watching—for the heads. Be- 
hind him the rush of men bursting through the crackling under- 
growth; Horton blew another blast on his whistle. A little time, 
a few moments more— 

The Huns seemed to realize the danger of delay, and reaching 
the level, rushed him from opposite sides. He fired twice at one 
man, and then without waiting to see the result, dodged down 
behind cover as the bullets from the other man’s rifle shattered 
the rock about his head. He was a bulky man and fearless, and 
before Horton could rise, was fairly on top of him, thrusting with 
the bayonet. The point of it went through Horton’s shoulder, 
but he caught at the muzzle with his left hand, firing blindly 
upward with his automatic, closing in as the man suddenly re- 
laxed. 

Scarcely knowing how he had accomplished his success, the 
American turned to look for the other German, but there was no 
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sign of him. Perhaps he had been struck, or perhaps the shouts 
of the advancing Americans had frightened him. They swarmed 
up the sides of the rock while Horton coolly ordered them to 
turn the machine-gun around toward the German lines. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” asked the sergeant, noticing the catch in 
his voice. 

“No. We can hold this place, I think. They’ll be coming back 
in a minute.” 

“Very good, sir.” \ 

They hadn’t long to wait, for in a moment gray shadows came 
advancing, firing from behind the trees. 

“Down low, men,” said Horton. “Pick cover carefully. And 
don’t cut loose with the machine-gun until they’re bunched.” 

But they came from all sides, spraying the rocks with machine- 
gun fire from the flanks. A number of the Americans were hit 
almost at once, but the remainder fired carefully, biding their 
time, as the light grew better. 

“Watch carefully. They’re going to rush. Now! Let ’em have 
it, men!” 


HE defense of the rocks in Boissiére Woods is written large 

in the annals of the ——th. Horton’s platoon, though sur- 
rounded, fought until sunrise, when the regiment broke through 
and drove the Germans back. But it was Horton’s platoon that 
made the feat possible. They went in sixty men, but there were 
only ten men on their feet when rescue came, and four of them 
were badly wounded. Horton, wounded in shoulder and leg, had 
fought on until a bullet grazing his head sent him down. 

“And say, Buddy, maybe he didn’t have sand!” said the only 
uninjured corporal in the outfit as he helped carry the wounded 
man to the rear. “Twice wounded before this last—but never 
a word.” 

“I never would ’a’ thought it,” said the man at the other end 
of the stretcher. “Some say he showed yellow yesterday in the 
wheat-field.” ; 

“Yellow! They’d better not let me hear ’em sayin’ it. That’s 


“Stage-fright, I reckon.” é 

“They'd give him the. Medal of Honor if I had anything to say 
about it.” 

“Funny, aint it—how a man will change. I wasn’t much good 
until they got my buddy. Then I saw red.” 

“Red! That aint sand, man; that’s just too much bully-beef. 
T'll tell you what sand is—to sneak out, like this here Horton 
did, through the thick of ’em at the zero hour—quick and cheer- 
ful-like. That’s the way he was up on them rocks—laughin’ and 
jokin’. When the boche machine-gun jammed, he got her pumpin’ 
again, but he never stopped smilin’. ‘We got to hold these rocks, 
boys,’ says he. And hold ’em we did. Yah!” And the sergeant 
spat carefully at a thorn-bush. 


THE STORY 
CHAPTER I 
: THe CONVALESCENT 


IM HORTON awoke in high fever and great pain, but the 

operation upon his skull had been successful, and it was be- 
lieved that he would recover. Something as to the facts of the 
exploit of the wounded man had come to the hospital, and he 
was an object of special solicitude by both surgeons and nurses. 
They had worked hard to save him that he might be alive for 
the decoration that was sure to come, and the night had brought 
a distinct improvement in his condition. The nurse still watched 
his breathing eagerly and wrote down the new and favorable 
record upon the chart by his bedside. Miss Newbery was not in 
the least sentimental, and the war had blunted her sensibilities; 
but there was no denying the fact that when the dressing was 
removed from his head the patient was extremely good to look at. 
He rewarded her on the morrow with a smile. ; 

“How long have I been here?” he murmured hazily. 

“Six days,” she replied. “But you mustn’t talk.” 

“Six! Wounded?” . : 

“Sh! In the head, shoulder and leg, but you’re doing nicely.” 

“Wont you tell me—” he began. 

But she soothed him gently. “Not now—later, perhaps. You 
must sleep again. Drink this, please.” 

Horton obeyed, for he found himself too weak to oppose her. 
It was very restful here; he wriggled his toes luxuriously against 
the soft st:cets for a moment. If things would only stop whirling 





around! And the pain—but that seemed to cease again, and 
he slept. Indeed his awakening was only to half-consciousness. 
Other days and nights followed when he lay in a sort of doze, 
aware of much suffering and a great confusion of thought. But 
slowly, as he grew stronger, the facts of his present position 
emerged from the dimness and with them a mild curiosity as to 
how he had gotten there. At last there came a morning when the 
fog upon his memory seemed to roll aside; and he began to re- 
call one by one the incidents that had preceded his unconscious- 
ness. Se 

There had been a fight. Some fight, that was! Huns all over 
the place—in a ring around the rocks, up in the branches of the 
trees—everywhere. But he had held on until the boches had 
started to run when the American line advanced. He remembered 
that the engineers could do other things besides build saps and 
bridges. Good old..... engineers! Something was wrong— 
somewhere. Slowly the facts came to him. The reconnaissance 
alone, the major’s orders and—Harry! He remembered it all now. 

Imagine meeting Harry in a situation like that, after all these 
years. A coward! Not that that was a very surprising thing. 
Harry had always been a quitter. There was nothing that Harry 
could do or be that wasn’t utterly despicable in the eyes of his 
brother Jim, and after having spent the best part of five years 
trying to live the memory of Harry down— 

The nurse appeared silently and looked into Jim Horton’s eyes. 
He closed them a moment, and then smiled at her. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

“Better—lots better,” he answered. 
think—” 

“I wouldn’t try to do that—not yet.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” And the nurse was ready for the first 
time to believe that her patient was to remain this side of the 
border-line of the dim realm into which she had seen so many 
go; for his eyes were clear, and he spoke with definite assurance. 
But the question that he now asked made her dubious again. 

“IT say, nurse, would you mind telling me what my name is?” 

She gazed at him a moment as though a little disappointed, and 
then replied quietly: “Lieutenant Henry G, Horton of the ——th 
Infantry.” 

“Oh,” said the patient, “I see.” 

“I think you’d better sleep awhile; then I want the major to 
see you.” 

“Oh, don’t bother; I’m coming through all right now. I’m 
coming through all right now. I’m sure of it. But I want to 
tell you—” 

The nurse silenced him gently, then felt his pulse and after 
another glance at him moved to the next bed. It had been a 
wonderful operation, but then they couldn’t expect the im- 
possible. 

Jim Horton closed his eyes, but he didn’t sleep. With the 
shadow of death still hovering over him he was trying to think 
charitably of the man who had worked such a havoc in the lives 
of those nearest him. The five years that had passed since the 
death of their mother—poor, tired soul who until the end be- 
lieved the whole thing a mistake—could not have been fruitful 
in anything but evil in the life of the reprobate twin brother who 
had robbed the family of what had been left of the estate and 
then fled away from the small town where they lived to the gay 
lights of New York. And now here he was, an officer of the 
United States Army, where commissions do not come without 
merit. What did it mean? Harry was always clever enough, 
too clever by half. Had he quit drinking? Was he living straight? 
There seemed but one answer to these questions, or he could 
not have held his job in the army. His job! His commission 
wouldn’t last long if his commanding officer knew what Jim 
Horton did. 

They all thought he was Harry, a lieutenant of the ——th 
Infantry. And Jim Horton, corporal of engineers—what had 
become of him? The corporal had won the lieutenant some 
glory, it seemed, instead of the ruin that awaited the discovery of 
the cowardice and disobedience of orders, but the substitution 
would be discovered unless Jim Horton could find his brother 
Harry. And how was he to manage that from his hospital bed? 


“You see, I can really 


GENTLE perspiration exuded from Jim Horton’s pores. 

Being surrounded by boches in the wood was distinctly less 
hazardous than this. And so when the nurse returned with the 
major, he did his best to straighten out the tangle. The major 
was much pleased at the patient’s progress, made a suggestion or 
two about a change in the treatment and was on the point of 
turning away when Horton spoke. 











eMoira talked gayly, while the spurious husband sat watching her and grinning comfortably. 
He couldn’t remember when he had been quite so happy in his life—or so conscience-stricken. 
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“Would you mind, sir—just a word?” he requested hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Of course. Something bothering you?” 

“Yes. You see,”—the patient hesitated again, his lip twisting,— 
“this whole thing is a mistake.” 

The doctor eyed the sick man narrowly. 

“A mistake?” And then he added kindly: “I don’t understand.” 

Horton frowned at the bed-rail. “You see, sir, I’m not Henry 
G. Horton. I—I’m somebody else.” 

He saw the nurse and the doctor ex- 
change glances. 

“Ah, well,”-said the medical man with a 
smile, “I wouldn’t bother about it.” 

“But I do bother about it, sir. I’ve got 
to tell you. I’m another man. I changed 
uniforms with—with another fellow in the 
dark,” he finished uneasily. 

The same look passed between nurse and 
surgeon, and then he saw Miss Newberry’s 
head move slightly from left to right. The 
doctor rose. 

“Oh, very well. Don’t let it bother you. 
We'll get you all untangled presently. Just 
try not to think; you're doing nicely.” 

And the major moved on down the ward. 

Jim Horton frowned at the medical 
officer’s broad back. 

“Thinks I’m nutty,” he muttered to him- 
self, and then grinned. The story was a 
little wild. 

When the major had left the ward, the 
nurse came back and smoothed Horton’s 
pillow. “You're to be very quiet,” she saii 
gently, “and sleep all you can.” 

“But nurse,” he protested, “I don’t want 
to sleep any more. I told him the truth. 
I’ve taken another man’s place.” 

“You did it very well, from all accounts,” 
she said with a smile, “and you'll take an- 
other man’s before long, they say.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Promotion,” she laughed, “but you wont 
get it, if you have a relapse.” 

“T’m not going to have a relapse. I’m all 
Tight. Better every day, and I'd like you to 
understand that I know exactly what I’m 
saying. I took another man’s job. He was 
—was sick, and I took his place. I’m not 
Lieutenant Horton, nurse.” 

“You may be whatever you please if 
you'll only go to sleep.” 

“Bless your heart! That isn’t going to 
change my identity.” 

His positiveness rather startled her and made her pause and 
Stare at him soberly. But in a moment her lips curved into a 


smile, rather tender and sympathetic. It wouldn't do to let this 


illusion grow; and so she said gently: “Your authenticity is well 
The report of your company captain, and the 
sergeant-major of your battalion. You see, you’ve become rather 


a famous person in the ——th. I’ve seen some of your papers; 


- they’re all quite regular—even your identification-disk. It’s here 


in the drawer with some other things that were in your pockets; 
so please relax and sleep again, wont you? I mustn’t talk to you; 
it’s contrary to orders.” 

“But nurse—” 

She patted him gently on the arm, put a warning finger to 
her lips and silently stole away. His gaze followed her the length 
of the room until she disappeared through the door; then he 
sank back on his pillows with a groan. 

“Nutty!” he muttered. to himself. “Wonder if I am.” He 
touched the bandage and realized that his head was beginning to 
“No, I’m Jim Horton, all right; there’s no doubt 
about that; but how I’m going to make these seraphic idiots be- 
lieve it is more than I can see. That sergeant! And the men! 
By George! And the sergeant-major. Probably looked me over 
at the dressing-station. Ok, Lord, what a mess!” 

Things began whirling around, and Jim Horton closed his eyes; 
he wasn’t quite as strong as he thought he was, and after a while 
he slept again. ; 

Downstairs in the major’s office two surgeons and the nurse 
in charge were discussing the case. 


“Queer obsession, that! Thinks he’s another man. There may 
es some pressure there yet. It ought to have cleared up by 
this.” 

“It’s shock, sir, I think. He’ll come out of it. He’s coming 
cn, Miss Newberry?” 

“Splendidly. That’s what I can’t understand. He looks as 


though he knew what he was saying.” 
“Any chance of there being a mistake?” 





“Harry,” she was whispering, as he stared 
“Moira!” he muttered weakly. “I'm not—” 


“None at all, sir. Doctor Rawson came down with him in th: 
ambulance, his own company captain was there when the patient 
was given first aid. He would have known his own :ieutenant, 
sir. There can’t be any mistake, but he has scarcely any fever—” 

“Never mind—but keep an extra eye on him. The wound is 
healing nicely; he'll come through all right.” 

So Nurse Newberry returned to the ward, somewhat gratified 
to find her charge again peacefully asleep. 

The next day the patient did not revert to his obsession, but lay 
very quiet, looking out the window. His failure to reveal his 
secret left him moody and thoughtful. But his temperature was 


‘normal, and he was without pain. 


“You say there were some things in the pockets of—of my 
blouse?” he asked of the nurse. 

“Yes—would you like to have them?” The patient nodded, 
and she gave them to him, the identification-disk, a wrist-watch, 
some money, a notebook and some papers. He looked them over 
in an abstracted way, sinking back on his pillow at last, holding 
the letters in his hand. Then at last, as though coming to a 
difficult decision, he took one of the letters and began reading. 

It was in a feminine hand and added more heavily to the 
burden of his responsibilities. Jt ran: 


Dear Harry: 

I’m just back to my room, a wife of three hours with a honeymoon 
in a railway station! It all seems such a mistake—witholt even an 
old shoe to bless myself with. If I’ve helped you, I’m glad of. it. 
But I’m not going to lie just to square us two with the Almighty, 
for the mockery i’ve been through. I don’t love you, Harzy, and 
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you know that. I did what Dad asked me to do, and I’d do it 
again if he asked me. 

He seems restless to-night, and talks about going back to Paris. I sup- 
pose I could do something over there, for I’ve lost all impulse for my 
work: I'll try to be nice to you, Harry—I will, really; You know 
there’s always been something lacking in me. I seem to have given 
everything to my painting, and so there’s very little left for you, which 
is the Irish in me saying I’m a heartless hussy. 


at her loveliness, “don't you know me?’ 
The words stuck in Jim Horton’s throat. 


Soon I'll be sending you the pair of gray socks which I knitted 
with my own hands. They're bunchy in spots, and there’s a knot 
or two here and there, but I hope you can wear them—for the De’il’s 
own time I had making them. Good night. I suppose I should be 
feeling proud at my sacrifice; I don’t, somehow, but I'll be feeling 
glad if you have another bar to your shoulder. That might make me 
proud, knowing that I’d helped. Mora. 

P.S. Don’t be getting killed or anything. I never wanted to marry 
anybody, but I don’t want you done away with. Besides, I’ve a 
horror of crape. M. 


Jim Horton read the letter through furtively, with a growing 
sense of intrusion. It was like listening at a confessional or 
peering through a keyhole. And son.-how its ingenuous frankness 
aroused his interest. Harry had been married to this girl who 
didn’t love him, and she had consented because her father had 
wanted her'to. He felt unaccountably indignant on her account 
against Harry and the father. Pretty name—Moira! Like 
something out of a book. She seemed to breathe both youth and 
hope, tinged horribly with regret. He liked her handwriting, 
which had dashed into her thoughts impulsively, and he also 
liked the slight scent of sachet which still clung to the paper. 
He liked the girl better, pitied her the more, because her in- 
stinct had been so umerring. If she had thrown herself 
away, she had done it with her eyes wide open. A girl 
who could make such a sacrifice from lofty motives would 
hardly condone the thing that Harry had been guilty of. A 
coward! 

There was another letter, of a much later date, in a mascu- 





line hand. Jim Horton hesitated for a moment and then took 
it out of its envelope. He read: 


rry boy: 

So far as I can see at this writing, the whole thing has gone to the 
demnition bowwows. Suddenly, without a by-your-leave, the money 
stopped coming. I wrote De V. and cabled, but devil a reply did 
he give. So I’m coming to Paris with Moira at once, and it looks as 
if we’d have to put the screws on. But I’d be feeling better 
if the papers were all shipshape and Bristol-fashion. You'll have 
to help. Maybe the uniform will turn the odd trick. If it don’t, 
will find some way. 

I feel guilty as hell about Moira. If you ever make her 
unhappy, I'll have the blood of your heart. But I’m hoping 
that the love will come if you play the game straight with her. 

Meanwhile we'll feather the nest if we can. He’s got to come 
across. There’s some agency working against us—and I’ve got 
to be on the scene to ferret—instanter. Moira got some portraits 
to do, or we wouldn’t have had the wherewithal for the passage. 
As it is, I’ll be having to make the move with considerable skill, 
leaving some obligations behind. But it can’t be helped, and 
Moira wont know. The world is but a poor place for the man 
who doesn’t make it give him a living. Mine has been wretched 
enough, God knows, and the whisky one buys over the bar 
in New York is an insult to an Irishman’s intelligence, to say 
nothing of being a plague to his vitals. 

Enough of this. Come to the Rue de Tavennes, No. 7, in 
your next furlough, and we'll make a move. ‘By that time Pk 
have a plan. Moira sends her love. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Barry QUINLEVIN. 

P. S. There was a pretty squall brewing over the Stamford 
affair, but I reefed sail and weathered it. So you can sleep in 

B. Q. 


peace. 


Jim Horton lay for a while thinking and then read the 
two letters again. The masculine correspondent was the 
girl’s father. Barry Quinlevin, it seemed, was a scoundrel 
of sorts—and the girl adored him. Many of the passages 
in the letter were mystifying. Who was De V.? And what 
was Harry’s connection with this affair? It was none of 
Jim Horton’s business, but in spite of himself he began 
feeling an intense sympathy for the girl Moira, who was 
wrapped in the coils of what seemed on its face to be an 
ugly intrigue, if it wasn’t something worse. 

Strange name, Quinlevin. It was Moira’s name too—Irish. 
The phrase about having Harry’s heart’s blood showed that 
Barry Quinlevin wasn’t beyond compunctions about the girl. 
But why had he connived at this loveless marriage? There 
must have been a reason for that. 

Jim Horton put the letters in the drawer and gave the 
problem. up. It wasn’t his business who Harry had mar- 
ried, or why. The main thing was to get well and out of 
the hospital, so that he could find his brother and set the 
tangle straight. 

He couldn’t imagine just how the substitution was to 
be accomplished, but if Harry had played the game, there 

was a chance it might yet be done. He didn’t want Harry’s 
job. And he silently cursed himself for the unfortunate im- 
petuous moment that had brought about all the trouble. But 
how had he known that he was going tc be hit? It he had only 
succeeded in getting back to the spot where Harry was waiting 
for him, no one would ever have been the wiser. No one knew 
now, but of course the masquerade couldn’t last forever. The 
situation was impossible. 

Meanwhile what was Harry doing? Had he succeeded in 
playing out the game during Jim Horton’s sickness, or had he 
found himself in a tight place and quit? It would have been 
easy enough. Horton shivered slightly. Desertion, flight, ig- 
nominy, disgrace! And it wasn’t Harry Horton’s good name 
that would be in question, but his own, that of Jim Horton, 
corporal of engineers. As a name, it didn’t stand for much, 
yet, even out in Kansas City; but he had never done anything 
to dishonor it, and he didn’t want the few friends he had to think 
of him as a quitter. Nobody had ever accused him of being 
that. What a fool he had been to take such a chance for a 
man like Harry! 

In the midst of these troublesome meditations he was aware 
of Nurse Newberry approaching from the end of the ward. Fol- 
lowing her were two people who stopped at his bed, a man and 
a girl, The man was strong, with grizzled hair, a bobbed impe- 
rial and a waxed mustache. The girl had black hair and slate- 
blue eyes. And even as Jim Horton stared at them, he was 
aware of the man confidently approaching and taking his hand. 

“Well, Harry, don’t you know me?” (Continued on page 96) 
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The Drama 
Goes to Bed 


By CHANNING POLLOCE 





















Perle Germonde in 
“cc he 2 
Monte Cristo, Jr. 


Peggy Hopkins,” to which you are incited by a quotation 
from The Herald: ‘Hilarious doings, and some blushes.” The 
management of “Keep It to Yourself” feels reasonably certain 
. you wont apply this advice to your money when you have 
“a 4 been apprised that the selfsame Herald said: “Then entered 
t the bridegroom. Wow!!!" And lest even this explosive sug- 
gestion leaves you cold, it adds: “Very much peppered French 
farce—Life,” together with the catch-line, “It’s Naughty, but 
It’s Nice.” “Please Get 

Married” is advertised as a 

“spicy farce of hilarious 

~ honeymoon happenings.” 





and “Up in Mabel’s Room” 
is boasted of as “The Play 
that Started New York on 
a Pajama Jag.” In these 
announcements, you will 
observe, little reliance is 
~. , placed upon creation of an 
impression of merit, and 
fifty cents an agate line is 
expended to persuade you 


Below are girls from 
“Monte Cristo, Jr.,”’ 
which Mr. Pollock de- 
scribes as **‘a striving, 
and a striving, and an 
ending in nothing.’” 
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- _ It has lived without poetry, music and art; 

It has lived without brain, and has lived without 

; heart; 

It has lived without actors—or with those one 
dreads— 

But what would the drama do, pray, without 

beds? 


ORTUNATELY, this is a question that need 
not be answered. Grand Rapids has re- 
{ turned to the rescue of Broadway, and half a 
‘ dozen of our managers to their pristine faith 
‘ that, to fill their coffers, they have but to sug- 
1 gest having outwitted the police. Casting your 
: eye over the theatriczl advertisements, you 
: would suppose mankind a race of Peeping Toms, 
; willing to pay liberally for a convenient keyhole 
: *or a traitorous transom. 

At the Bijou is a farce decorously and de- 
lectably described as “‘A Sleepless Night’ with 





















THE DRAMA GOES TO BED 





Below is Ethel Stanard 
in “Keep It to Your- 
self,” a play which ac- 
cording to Mr. ‘Pollock 
“has uproarious mo- 
ments and dull half- 
hours.” 
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cA scene from “Monte Cristo, Jr.” 


that you're going to see something you shouldn’t. 
Only the Columbia, a burlesque house, supposed to 
cater chiefly to persons who hunger for forbidden 
fruit, flies in the face of Providence with the state- 
ment that “These shows are clean and wholesome.” 

Of course, none of these plays is really “naughty”— 
any more than it is really “nice.” Persons who 
go to them in the state of mind of the hopeful tour- 
ist who follows the Parisian street-vendor around 
the corner to glimpse his samples, or the small boy 
with his first Decameron, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. After an act of deadly dullness, patrons must 
derive what comfort they can from the sight of a 
bedroom, which they might have observed at home; 
from the accidental and quite innocent juxtaposi- 
tion of two persons of opposite sex; from a few 
jeers at matrimony; and as many denatured allu- 
sions to the great mystery of being. The truth of 
the matter is that there is nothing wicked about 
a bed, or funny in the sacred relation of man and 
woman; and that the whole offense is in the assump- 
tion that there may be. A play that reflects life 
cannot be immoral, and a play that does not can 
only be stupid and supererogatory. 


“KEEP IT TO YOURSELF’ 


UDGED purely on its merits, rather than im- 

purely, Mark Swan’s “Keep It to Yourself,” from 
the French of Kéroul and Barré, and current at 
the Thirty-ninth Street, has two serious defects. 
First, its action is not progressive, frequently com- 
ing to a full stop, as at the conclusion of the first 
act, which is really the end of a one-act play; and 
second, the simple explanation that clears up every- 
thing at ten-forty-five would have served as well at 
nine-fifteen. 

On the other hand, the piece begins with a bridal 
suite. You don’t have to wait for it through a whole 
dreary and tedious act, as at “Please Get Married.” 
The curtain rises upon a bed, and before half an 
hour has passed, there are two people in it who 
have no business to be there—or at least not at 
the same time. Also, quite early, there develops 
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the desirable tendency to let escape no opportunity for innuendo. 
Contemplating marriage, a gentleman speaks of “our children,” 
and is asked: ‘“Aren’t you a little anticipatory?” This has 
always been funny. Charley, the servant, tells of the expected 
arrival of the pair who have reserved this suite. “A bridal 
couple?” The servant replies: “I think they’re married.” Of 
this bride some one remarks, upon their appearance the second 
day of the honeymoon, “She’s tired,” to which some one else 
rejoins: “I understand. She’s been riding on the train—and 
everything.” And speaking of their accidental occupation of 
the same bed, Edouard observes, “I was there; she was there; 
we were both there,” and Benjamin responds: “And yet you 
say nothing happened. What magnificent confidence!” 

The hypothesis of the first act, sufficient only to carry through 
that act, is undeniably amusing. Edouard Chaumet, suiter- 
ing from a nervous dis- 
order, is hypnotized, and _— > 
told that at ten o'clock | i. a wimg 
he will retire in that “e ; | 
bed and let nothing 
keep him from sleep. 
Subsequently, upon the 
advent of the honey- 
mooners, Edouard and 
his friend Benjamin are 
moved into the adjoin- 
ing room, _—— 
promptly at ten, an 
Pale the husband, Dr. 
Ferdinand Brodard, is 
away, Edouard comes 
to do as he was or- 
dered. Fun, of the sort 
commonly known as fast 
and furious, is derived 
from his invariable re- 
turn to that resting- 
place, in which, at last, 
he joins the frightened 
wife. The _ situation 
having been exhausted, 
the farce, for its re- 
maining two acts, de- 
scends to the old and 
rather wearisome device 
of jealous rage and the 
pursuit of the person 
responsible for it. ‘The 
doubtful humor of this 
extension is rendered 
more doubtful by the 
fact that the simple 
truth, related by Ben- 
jamin with corroborative 
evidence from the hyp- 
notist and the servant, 
would have disposed of 
the whole matter. 

Mr. Swan, keeping 
the names of charac- 
ters and of places, has 
not succeeded in keep- 
ing the atmosphere 
French. It is almost a 
shock to hear familiar 
mention of Ostend and 
Deauville from lips so 
plainly American. That experienced farceur, Edwin Nicander, 
best remembered in connection with “Good Gracious Annabelle,” 
plays Edouard somewhat acrobatically, stopping at nothing that 
promises a laugh, and giving the part the advantage of his droll 
personality. Albert Brown, an excellent actor, last seen here 
in the title réle of “The Man Who Stayed at Home,” is Ben- 
jamin, and Dallas Welford, who has never fulfilled the rich prom- 
ise of his Mr. Hopkinson, struggles with the rather barren part 
of the forgetful Charley. Ethel Stanard, as the wife, does her 
best to be Madge Kennedy, and even with the handicap of a 
disagreeable voice, proves quite charming. The cast further in- 
cludes Alphonz Ethier, Helen Holmes and Macey Harlam. 

“Keep It to Yourself” has uproarious moments, and dull half- 
hours. 


Swan’s alertness for improper suggestion. 
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Carlotta Monterey, Donald Gallaher and Ernest Glendinning in “A 
Sleepless Night,” a play which, says Mr. Pollock, exhibits all Mark 


“A SLEEPLESS NIGHT” 


N “A Sleepless Night,” at the Bijou, the inevitable bed isn’t 

disclosed until the beginning of the second act, and it is nearly 
five minutes later before the usual mismatched pair are got into 
it. With the disclosure, in a crushed raspberry boudoir that 
must have ecstasized the property-man, the congregation settles 
down to expectations realized. 

After all, at these plays, it is the attitude of the audience that 
is most offensive. At the Palais Royal one witnesses much more 
intimate revelations, but at the Palais Royal, the treatment is 
frank and ingenious, instead of sly and stupid, and the shocks 
are taken as they come, rather than pursued into hidden cor- 
ners. We are given to understand that we are dealing with 
accepted facts, commonly comprehended, and freely and gen- 
erally discussed. I am not receding from 
my position that the theater is for 
sophisticated adults, but homemade 
French farce is for the sophistication 
of Cedar Creek. My objection to 
being treated like a child not only 
covers mot mentioning what every 
woman knows, but mentioning it 
gratuitously, leeringly, as though we 
didn’t know, as though the tree of 
knowledge grew only in the secret 
orchard. And of course, the root of 
this trouble goes deeper than the the- 
ater, through national prohibitions into 
racial inhibitions. 

“A Sleepless Night” exhibits all 
Mark Swan’s alertness for improper 
suggestion. Let no guilty line escape. 
To Ilma Harper, a sculptor, Welling- 
ton West, a mural artist, says: “It is 
a week since I spent a night at your 
place.” Jima counters with a refer- 
ence to his pajamas. Jima and Well- 
ington are man and wife, but to let 
this cat out of the bag before the con- 
versation in question would be to make 
the relationship quite too obviously 
respectable. In the same __ spirit, 
Wellington remarks to Rena, pajama- 
clad in his bedroom: “You must re- 
move everything.” Having produced 
the desired effect, he adds: “I mean 
you must remove everything from your 
mind.” Bidden to carry Wellington's 
bag to a chamber next to Rena’s, the 
butler exclaims: “But they are ad- 
joining rooms, miss, with doors be- 
tween!” As though adjoining rooms, 
with doors, were unheard of in country 
houses, and occupying those rooms were 
prima facie evidence. Not “naughty,” 
but oh, how far from “nice!” 

The story, by Jack Larric and Gustav 
Blum, is not uningenious, and becomes 
genuinely comic, in its second act, with 
the device of hiding two women, to 
each of whom the man has made love. 
and must go on making it, but with- 
out the knowledge of the other. Jlma 
and Wellington, Greenwich Villagers 
both, secretly married, encourage the 
advances of Ernest Chandler and Rena 
Mansfield in the hope of obtaining commissions from Ernest’s 
father and Rena’s guardian, the millionaire Talbot Chandler. 
This ambition brings them to the country-house, and Wellington 
to one of those indecorously adjoining rooms, with doors, through 
which, taunted with being conventional-minded, comes Rena. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Wellington has preceded her, and is con- 
cealed beneath the bedclothing. When Ernest invades the cham- 
ber, Rena, who already has given the young husband a bad ten 
minutes, seeks the same refuge, to the consternation of West, 
who has not seen his wife slip from the bed and underneath it. 
Rena, discovered by her guardian, declares herself married to 
Wellington, immediately after which the real and rather vexed 
Mrs. Wellington West is driven from cover. A last act is de- 
rived from the effort to keep up this deception, with each woman 


Let no guilty line escape.” 
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jealous of the other, 
with the millionaire 
suspicious, and with 
his sister — of 
course—preparing a 
bridal suite for 
Rena and Welling- 
ton; and as farcical 
last acts go, it serves 
very well. 

Peggy Hopkins, 
who recently occu- 
pied “A Place in 
the Sun,” is pretty 
and has talent, but 
has skipped a good 
deal in her instan- 
taneous ascent to 
principal rdéles. I 
wont say it isn’t be- 
ing done, but lead- 
ing women shouldn’t 
speak of ‘“conduc’,” 
nor observe, “Now 
a chew,” when they 
“Now _ it’s 
you.” A siittle 
walking would have 
helped Peggy Hop- 
kins run. Her Rena 
is backed by the 
Talbot Chandler 
and _ Wellington 
West of two skillful actors—William Morris and Ernest Glen- 
dinning—with a promising newcomer, Carlotta Monterey, as 
Jima. Donald Gallaher, who was a boy actor the day before 
yesterday, is Ernest. Josephine Drake, who plays the millionaire’s 
sister, is interesting—or might be if one could understand more 
than half of what she has to say. 

At the Bijou you can get half a dozen hearty laughs and the 
satisfaction of being wicked for two dollars and a half, plus 
the war-tax. Which isn’t expensive, as things go nowadays. 
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William Morris, ‘veggy Hopkins, Donald Gallaher and Ernest Glendinning in “A Sleepless Night.”’ 


“TOBY’S BOW” 


UST to be in the fashion, some one—it 

may even have been the author—stuck a 
sensation into the first act of ‘““Toby’s Bow,” 
at the Comedy, and hurriedly yanked it out 
again. That was as well, for John Taintor 
Foote’s comedy is ethereal mildness, harmless 
and conventional as the door-man at a young 
ladies’ seminary, and beginning it with a 
hand of “strip poker” was a little like begin- 
ning “Traiimerei” with a crash of cymbals. 

“Strip poker,” as sophomores and_hard- 
ened sinners know, is a game in which each 
participant removes one garment every time 
he or she loses. Its interest depends upon 
the length of the game and the pulchritude 
of the players. In “Toby’s Bow,” it was 
introduced to indicate the depth of degrada- 
tion reached by James Bointon Blake. 
Demonstrated by two men and two women, 
one of whom observed that her figure was 
“for God and my lover,” the spectacle was 
deleted gradually until there remained only 
the threat, “Here’s where we get her shirt,” 
and the removal of a gentleman’s garter. 
If the expected failed to happen here, ample 
atonement was made in the remainder of the 
piece, in which nothing occurred that wasn’t 
expected. 

Nevertheless “Toby’s Bow” contains some truths, especially 
for authors. One of them is that the best “first aid” to litera- 
ture is a convenient woodpile. This psychic phenomenon did 
not escape the late Elbertus Hubbard, who, at East Aurora, main- 
tained a huge woodpile labeled “Gymnasium.” When his books 
began going from best-sellers to worse, James Bointon Blake 
dropped his last name and went to board with a poor-but-proud 
family in Virginia. There, of course, he fell in love with the 
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Merle Maddern in “ Toby’s Bow.” 














daughter of the house, Eugenie Vardeman, and when the mort- 
gage became bothersome, induced her to help him write a novel. 
Eugenie always had wanted to write, and the collaboration brought 
a visit from Blake’s publisher, who “spilled the beans” and 
stirred Eugenie’s Southern pride so that she tore up the check 
and said harsh things of James. Eventually she took back both, 
and the story warped gracefully into a happy ending. 

Out of the milk-and-water of this narrative came one or two 
amusing incidents. To a writer, at least, there was real humor 
in the comparison of an order to charge as given in the manu- 
script of a professional novelist and in that 
of a tyro whose only previous publication 
had been in The Dixie Ladies’ Weekly. And 
Uncle Toby, the old negro servant, who saved 
Eugenie’s face by accounting for the dis- 
appearance of four hundred bottles of wine, 
sold to meet expenses, by confessing that 
he had drunk them “sip by sip,” proved to 
be a real joy. George Marion, with a life- 
time experience in burnt-cork, a real artist 
whose performance last season in “The 
Grass Widow” was so fine as to be voted out 
of place in musical comedy, gets every drop 
of humor out of the part—one might say 
“sip by sip.” It is the best portrait of a 
Southern darky we have seen since Mr. 
Marion’s Old Folks in “Blue Grass.” 

The remainder of the company includes 
Norman Trevor, who is spending his winter 
at this theater, as Blake; Doris Rankin, trans- 
ferred from the late “Betty at Bay,” as 
Eugenie; Charles A. Stevenson and Alice 
Augarde Butler. “Toby’s Bow” is mildly en- 
tertaining, and even with its game of strip 
poker, absolutely harmless. 





rk “EAST IS WEST” 


T the Astor—with a vengeance—“East 
is West.” 

That the twain should have met, in defiance of Kipling, of 
every semblance of verisimilitude and conviction, is due to 
Samuel Shipman, co-author of “Friendly Enemies” and “The 
Woman in Room 13,” and John B. Hymer. The continuous suc- 
cess of utter trash might be expected to tempt even so thought- 
ful and talented a young man as Mr. Shipman, and working ir 
haste, it is not remarkable that he should have made no effort 
to master the inner workings of the Oriental; but it would seem 
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easy to have reproduced his outward aspects, ee ee . Ethel Stanard and Edwin 
and his dialect. Neither is recognizable in Me ees ae her Nicander in “Keep It 
this purely theatrical play, where no trick Heo eta Gee Bagh] Ck a to Yourself.” 
is too silly that wins a laugh or makes a ee ser Goo if z : 
climax. The result is very Occidental low 
comedy and incredible melodrama, no more 
Chinese than it is Patagonian. As Mr. Ship- 
man himself observes: “You can’t put a 
cat in a bird-cage and expect to have 
canaries.” 
However, from one viewpoint, at 
least, the. authors are justified, for 
“East Is West” is a very substantial 
hit at the Astor. Much of this 
success undoubtedly is due to 
that quaint and altogether charm- 
ing young person Fay Bainter, 
who burst upon our view in 
“Arms and the Giri,” gave life 
io as wooden a thing as “The 
Willow Tree,” and _ frolicked 
delightfully through the musical 
comedy known as “The Kiss 
Burglar.” As Soulier says of 
Peggy in “The Crowded Hour,” 
“It is worth much to see Mad’moi- 





“If you want thrills, and pretty nearly con- 
tinuous interest, let me commend you to 
“The Unknown Purple,’” says Mr. Pollock. 
Below are. Lorraine Frost and Richard 
Bennett in that lively play. 
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et its. 

and it is worth 

even more to hear 

her say: “You like 

to see me that much; I 

like to see you mucher.” Fay Bain- 

ter is cute, and if you would appreciate that quality, you should have 
put in last month seeing other women try to be. 

With a sort of furtive salacity, “East Is West” begins on a “love- 
boat,” probably gleaned from “The Yellow Jacket,” where Billy 
Benson, son of an American diplomat in China, saves Ming Toy from 
the caressing hands of an elderly sensualist by arranging that she shall 
be purchased by his guide, a San Francisco merchant named Lo Sang 
Kee. Lo takes Ming to his home, where she is treated like a daugh- 
ter, until a very un-missionlike young man, James Potter, protests in 
the name of the mission, and Lo, instead of bidding him go to the 
devil, sells the girl to a half-Americanized Chinaman, Charley Yang. 

At this juncture Billy Benson arrives, helps Ming to escape, and 
establishes her as a maid in his mansion, where he falls in love with 
and seeks to marry her. The paternal Benson objects, and Charley 
Yang invokes the aid of his Tong, when Ming’s father, who has come 
to America in silent defiance of the Chinese Exclusion Act, brings the 
piece to a hasty conclusion by announcing that Ming was kidnaped, 
and isn’t Chinese. We had suspected this last from the outset, and 
were surprised only that the confession didn’t include Lo, who stood 
there moralizing that “a man’s face is not the reflection of his soul.” 

Fay Bainter’s supporting cast includes Lester Lonergan, Hassard 
Short, George Nash, Frederick Truesdell, Ethel Intropidi and Donald 
Cameron, and the play appreciably lessens the rapidly closing gulf 
between the drama and the motion picture. 


“FOREVER AFTER” 


QUIET month on the Rialto has provided opportunity to inspect 

JX Svs or three plays that slipped between our busy fingers earlier 
in the season. This is the most interesting kind of reviewing—when 
you have the result, and your problem is reasoning back to the cause. 
“Forever After,” which has had more than two hundred perform- 
ances at the Central and the Playhouse, is childishly simple, but its 
appeal seems perfectly plain. No offering of the season has had a 
greater amount of what managers used to call “heart interest, here 
inherent in the unswerving, undying and unashamed love of young 
woman for young man. Owen Davis never before has written so 
directly, with so little embroidery, so little striving for effect, and so 
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much sincerity. 
There is novelty 
in treatment, too, 
since the author 
practically begins 
at the end, show- 
ing us a soldier, at 
the point of death 
on the battlefield, 
sending a message 
to the girl at 
home, and then 
jumps back to the 
romance in the 
poor fellow’s mind. 
It is a pathetic 
little romance, 
having to do with 
Ted Wayne, and a 
boy-and-girl affair 
with Jennie Clay- 
ton that grows 
with the years and 
has no more un- 
usual obstacle than 
the lad’s poverty. 
Assured that her 
affection for him 
is standing be- 
tween Jennie and 
a brilliant future, 
Ted declares that 
he no longer cares, 
and goes to 
France, where, 
carried from 
the “wilderness” 
where we have 
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Helen MacKellar, Richard Bennett and 
Earle Browne in “The Unknown Purple.” 


and at such a time a thing that 
will carry you along without effort be- 
comes highly desirable. Most of our 
best sellers are dime novels that have 
got into society. 

If you want thrills, and pretty 
nearly continuous interest, let me 
commend you to “The Unknown 
Purple,” which was produced within 
a week of “Forever After”—last Sep- 
tember—and has been crowding the 
Lyric. While it has become the 
* fashion to speak in this indulgent way 
| of the unashamed melodrama by Ro- 
land West and Carlyle Moore, the 
' solemn fact is that the play is quite 
/ as good stuff as “The Lion and the 
Mouse” and other more pretentious 
pieces. 

“The Unknown Purple” is found- 
ed upon an impossibility, but as the 
program states, so was “Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
and as the program doesn’t state, so 
was H. G. Wells’ “The War in the 
Air.” In addition to suspense and 
imagination, the West-Moore work 
has characterization and the invalu- 
able quality of enlisting your sym- 
pathy and partisanship. 

The piece interestingly begins out- 
side a prison wall, pierced by two 
windows, through which one convict 
tells another a story of the faithless- 
ness of woman. A succeeding epi- 
sode visualizes the story, after the 
method of “On 

Trial,” show- 














Conrad Nagel and 
Alice Brady in“ For- 
ever After,” a play 
which Mr. Pollock 
finds “not remark- 
able in any way, but 
genuinely affecting 
and thoroughly hon- 
est.” 










Brady in 
“Forever 
After.” 



















ing the 
narrator, 
on burglary 


seen him at the beginning of each act, he comes at last to 
the arms of the woman who has never stopped caring. 

As a girl of sixteen, iri the first act, Alice Brady seems bent g 
upon giving an imitation of Ray Dooley. If Jennie, in her ado- bent, hidden 
lescence, was supposed to be half-witted, the portrait is perfect. in a ward- 
Later on, however, Jennie is cured, and Alice Brady plays with robe, the un- 
sweetness, dignity and conviction. Conrad Nagel, the Jed, is a suspected wit- 
nice boy too, un-actory and manful. John Warner talks about ness to a “frame- 
“guirls,” and sometimes suggests a motion-picture hero, but is UP” by which a 
rather likable, on the whole, as the well-to-do rival. Frank wife permits her 
Hatch’s thorough schooling stands him in good stead in the réle husband to be con- 
of Jennie’s gentle father. “Forever After” is not remarkable in Victed of a crime so that 


any way, but it is genuinely affecting and thoroughly honest. she may be free to marry her 2 ie 
inte 8 y 6 ™ lover. It is the husband who hears this tale, and recognizing its 


persons, he comes out of prison, like Monte Cristo, set upon 
revenge. 

This husband, Peter Marchmont, is introduced in the episode 
as a gentle, kindly inventor, the type of Cyrus Blengarn in “The 
Middleman,” whose chief discoveries are a color-process and a 
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“THE UNKNOWN PURPLE” 


HATEVER its substantial values, no one ever has denied 
the appeal of the well-written dime novel. Nearly every- 
body likes to run his mind on a single cylinder once in a while, 
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cAbove are Hugh Dillman 
and. Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Fortune Teller.” 


purple ray that makes ob- 
jects invisible. Jewel and 
her new husband, James 
Dawson, grow rich on the 
former, and Peter employs 
the latter to punish them. 
This punishment he: brings 
about by haunting Daw- 
son, unseen because of the 
ray, until he has reduced 
that miscreant to a state 
of nervous collapse, and 
by a series of thefts that 
reduce the guilty pair al- 
most to beggary. In his 
proper person appearing as 
a man of fabulous wealth, 
and always announcing his 
seizures in advance, you 
get the charm of “Monte 
Cristo” with the suspense 
of “Arséne Lupin”—a com- 
bination of the interest at- 
taching to the accomplish- 
ment of revenge and of 
that attaching to cleverly 
executed crime. Well 
“planted,” the robbery of a 
safe, during which you see 
nothing but a faint purple 
glow, while chairs and ta- 
bles are pushed aside, and 
the safe door opened, 
seemingly by unseen hands, 
is immensely effective, as 
is the ultimate escape of 
Peter, a moving light from 
which issues a voice pro- 
nouncing the doom of the 
conspirators. One can’t 
he!p hoping, of course, that 
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some day Marchmont will put his ray on 
the market. Its uses would be many. 
Fancy being able, without attracting atten- 
tion, to quit a play that bored you. About 
the middle of the second act, many of our 
theaters would be full of bobbing purple 
lights, suggesting the revels of Titania or 
Walpurgis Night on the Brocken. 

“The Unknown Purple” is capitally acted. 
Richard Bennett, instead of condescending 
to a melodramatic part, dignifies and gives 
it value, making Peter Marchmont a real 
person, and a very interesting one. Helen 
MacKellar, recently in David Belasco’s pro- 
duction of “Seven Chances,” is neatly fitted 
in the role of Jewel, and particularly in his 
scenes of distraught misery, Earle Brown, 
who was leading man for Madame Simone, 
is credible and intelligently reserved. Her- 
‘bert Ashton, as the sentenced Scheherezade 
who becomes a helpful butler in the house of 
Dawson, is excellent. Marion Kerby, Lorraine 
Frost and others also are seen to advantage. 

Scene of the long runs of Paul Arm- 
strong’s “The Deep Purp!e” and of “The 
Unknown Purple,” the Lyric may be said 
to have been born to the purple. 


“THE FORTUNE TELLER” 


N the same way, the Republic would 
seem to have been born to Marjorie 
Rambeau, who began the season there with 
“Where Poppies Bloom,” and is back in one 
of the few new plays of the month, Leigh- 
ton Graves Osmun’s “The Fortune Teller.” 
There is first-rate drama in “The Fortune 
Teller,” but most of it transpires between 
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Lester Lonergan, George Nash, Fay Bainter and Forrest Winant in “East Is West,” a play which, says Mr. Pollock, 
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the first and second acts. The reciprocal effect of 
mother-love upon a drug-soaked, debased and pre- 
maturely old woman, and her despondent son, 
discovered in Madame Renée’s tent in a street- 
fair, provides almost unique opportunity, but 
if that opportunity is to be seized, calls for 
skill not possessed by this author, and for 
time and thought apparently not war- 
ranted by the present demands of theater- 
goers. Slow development of these char- 
acters, each in relation to the other, 
growing out of common need, the woman 
dignified and ennobled by what she gives, 
would have proved pure gold for the play- 
wright—gold which this playwright threw 
away for the cheap tinsel of theatrical sten- 
cil, for conventional comedy-relief, for a ju- 
venile love-story, for card-tricks and emotional 
soliloquies hurled straight at the audience and re- 
lating to “O. God” and “My boy!” For the possi- 
bilities of the clairvoyant background, Mr. Osmun 
would have done well to study W. Somerset 
Maugham’s “Lady Frederick.” 

There is a tide in the stories of plays which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. Through the first act of 
the new piece hope ran high at the Republic. There was immense 
human appeal in the wreck of a woman who had left husband 
and baby boy for what John Corbin describes as “a mad mo- 
mentary passion.” And “then,” still in the words of Mr. 
Corbin, “her own son sat down before her, a lad of twenty-one, 
and already a self-confessed failure. Little by little she guessed 
and gathered who and what he was; and out of the sordid wreck 
of her life, maternal love rose like a great cosmic force, swept 
through her, regenerated her and cast its spell of courage and of 
cheer upon the life of the young man. It was the fit prologue of 
a very sincere and stirring play. Then Marjorie Rambeau stepped 
out from the scene and the human story to deliver an emo- 
tional monologue,” and the 
tide had passed. ‘The cur- 
tain descended upon the 
evening like a wet blanket.” 

When the curtain as- 
cended again, the drama 
had passed too. During 
the intermission that devel- 
opment of character had 
taken place, that spell of 
courage had done its work, 
and a marvelously and en- 
tirely regenerated mother 
and son were ready for the 
hocus-pocus of regulation, 
made-to-measure melo - 
drama. With Marjorie 
Rambeau, every author in 
the audience, who would 
have asked nothing better 
than to have been set down 
at the portal of this idea, 
rolled his eyes heavenward 
and called upon “O. God.” 
Madame Renée, assisted by 
the conventional font of 
slangy epigrams, this time 
a reformed snake-charmer 
known as Lottie, has set up 
a fortune-telling parlor in 
Cotterstown, N. Y., and 
concealing her relationship, 
by use of the cards has sent 
her son to the legislature 
—where a person of the 
mental endowments revealed 
by Sergius Brenner might 
be expected to feel quite 
at home. Madame Re- 
née tries her  chicanery 
on Sergius’ fiancée, Eleanor 
Weeks, and caught at it, is 
miraculously helped by a 
sudden gift of real clair- 
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appreciably lessens the rapidly closing 
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Fay Bainter in “East Is West.” 





voyance. Then Madame’s “mad momentary pas- 
sion,” the proprietor of the street-fair, arrives, 
demanding blackmail, and giving Marjorie 
Rambeau opportunity for another emotional 
outburst. No woman, in real life, could 
have outbursted so continuously and kept 
from bursting into a sanatorium. In the 
end, the passion, otherwise Tony, is killed, 
in the manner prophesied by another 
card-sharp, and Madame Renée goes 
away from there. 
Marjorie Rambeau, who still suggests 
so many other actresses as to inspire a 
sort of continuous guessing contest, is 
good and bad with the play. Her first 
act, wherein she is shown “not fit to be the 
mother of a swine,” rings true as a bell. 
After that she is hollow and theatrical as the 
lines she emotes. Grace Goodall, who was the 
slangy head-waitress in “ ‘Get-Rich-Quick’ Wal- 
lingford,” is the slangy snake-charmer in “The 
Fortune Teller,” and Hugh Dillman is as manly 
and likable as circumstances permit in the réle 
of the Infant’s Food Hero. Mr. Dillman is a 
newcomer of distinct promise. E. L. Fernandez is Tony, and the 
other characters are puppets. 
Marjorie Rambeau has saved more worthless material than 
any other actress in America, but it is doubtful whether she can 
save “The Fortune Teller.” 





“THE ROYAL VAGABOND” 


e VERYTHING comes to him who waits’—even musical 
comedy that isn’t conventional and machine-made. 

The popular superstition that the critical fraternity enjoys 
wholesale damnation would have a rude setback if those who 
cherish it might know the joy in the critical heart at finding 
something, at last, that merits unqualified praise. It is so pleas- 
ant to stop scolding, let alone to sit through a performance that 
doesn’t make one want to scold. 

“The Royal Vagabond,” at the Cohan and Harris, is by far 
the best musical piece of the season. It is alive, and it has wit 
and ideas, and a score—by Anselm Goetzl, with additions by 
George M. Cohan—that is as rich and melodious as Victor Her- 
bert. Stephen Ivor Szinnyey and William Cary Duncan originally 
intended their work to be a regulation romantic opera, with peas- 
ants and soldiers and conspirators. Mr. Cohan saw the result 
in Baltimore, and decided that the public was likely to laugh 
at the peasants and soldiers and conspirators. So he laughed at 
them first. In other words, Mr. Cohan applied the method he 
invented in “The Man Who Owns Broadway,” perfected in “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,”’ and turned into a new and superlatively en- 
joyable type of burlesque in the Cohan revues. As “he himself 
has said it,’ Mr. Cohan simply “kids” the whole performance. 
When the peasants and soldiers and conspirators get too heavy, 
he topples them over and calls attention to their absurdity. 

Thus the “Cohanized Opera Comique” begins with a chorus 
lyrically describing its own functions in romantic opera. Into 
the story of a prince in love with an innkeeper’s daughter, and 
heading the revolutionists in his own kingdom, are mixed ready 
references to Broadway, and frequent allusions to the subject- 
matter itself. ‘Are you with me?” some one inquires, and some 
one else replies, “All the way to the grand finale.” A romantic 
speech about feats of arms is followed by the observation, 
“Sounds to me like a music-cue,” and then comes the inevitable 
military chorus, with the military entering in ragtime step and 
singing : 


We don’t know a thing that a soldier knows; 
We're simply dressed up in a soldier’s clothes. 


All these violent contrasts and highly amusing absurdities reach 
their climax at the end of the second act, when five minutes of 
genuinely exciting melodrama suddenly shifts to syncopated bur- 
lesque. “The Royal Vagabond,” in fine, is a succession of sur- 
prises that keeps you thoroughly awake and continuously diverted. 

Dr. Goetzl’s contribution .is not the least of these surprises. 
Barring a startling affinity between one number and another of 
Jerome Kern’s in “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” the music is original, musi- 
cianly and full of color. An excellent cast includes Robinson 
Newbold, a new comedian who made a pronounced hit, and Tessa 
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Kosta, who looks amazingly pretty and 
sings better than ever. Alsa Charles 
Wayne, Roger Gray, Louis Simon, John 
Goldsworthy, Frederick Santley, Frances 
Demarest and Dorothy Dickson, who 
dances charmingly and continues to 
resemble one of Helen Dry- 
den’s magazine-covers. Cao 
han and Harris choruses 
always are durable rather 
than beautiful, but this 
one makes up in spright- 
liness what it lacks in 
pulchritude. And the 
costumes, particularly 
to your. chronicler, 
who likes any color 
so long as it is red, 
are wonderfully at- 
tractive. 
I recommend 
“The Royal Vaga- 
bond.” 


“MONTE CRISTO, 
JR.” 


C HARLES DARN- 

TON stands 
firm in- regarding The 

spectacle at the Winter 
Garden as the highest reach 
of mimetic art. Shows may 
come and shows may go, but 
in apparently justified con- 
fidence in the continuance of 
his enthusiasm, the manage- 

ment retains his name in its 

electric sign. One laud- 

atory quotation 

gives way to an- 

other, but 

when the 

rest of 





George Marion in 
“Toby’s Bow.” 


the iridescent announcement 
changes, there always remains 
the name of the Winter Gar- 
den, waiting for the title of 
the new piece, and the name 
of Charles Darnton, waiting 
for his indorsement. 

Far be it from me to differ 
with so experienced and un- 
wavering an authority, but quite 
honestly, the present hodgepodge 
called “Monte Cristo, Jr.,” de- 
scends to the uttermost depths of 
banality, vulgarity and general stu- 
pidity. Olive Schreiner accurately 
described the entertainment, in “The 
Story of an African Farm,” when she 
spoke of “a striving, and a striving, and 
an ending in nothing.” One laboriously 
prepared humorism after another falls flat; 
one curtain after another descends upon an 
elaborate spectacle and silence. 

It is an ancient axiom of the trade that no one 
can successfully burlesque comedy. Here Harold At- 
teridge has tried to provide light entertainment by retelling 
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Ernest Glendinning and Peggy Hop- 
kins in “A Sleepless Night.” 


Photographs 
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Jd Mary Eaton 


and dancers 

in “The Royal 

Vagabond,” “‘by far 

the best musical piece 
of the season.”” 





THE DRAMA GOES TO BED 


the story of “Monte ‘Cristo,” practically without burlesque, but with 
numerous vaudeville additions. The Dooleys do several things that they 
do later each evening at Coconut Grove, and the Watson Sisters, who, 
if memory serves aright, were once in the burlesque houses, contribute 
badinage as to the weight of one of them, besides singing that: 


The shimmy dance is new, they say 
She didn’t wear a shimmy, but she ented that way. 


Then there are Adelaide and Hughes, and a lot of thoroughly com- 
monplace music, and the familiar ragtime wedding, and a song, “Who 
Played Poker with Pocahontas While John Smith Went Away?” that is 
a stupid and shameless rehash of “Who Paid the Rent for Mrs. Rip 
Van Winkle When Rip Van Winkle Went Away?” In the whole eve- 
ning there is not one strictly fresh idea, and very few ideas that your 
egg-man would describe as just fresh. 

To really enjoy “Monte Cristo, Jr.,” you must have come from 
Oshkosh. 


OW that you have read what our distinguished 

playwright-critic has to say of the values and 
merits of the various new plays, you will of course 
wish to read Burns Mantle’s inimitable stories of 
the player-personages who contribute so much to 
the drama. You will find Mr. Mantle’s delightful 
gossip-budget beginning on page 54. 


Grace Goodall, 
Robert Vaughan, 
E. L. Fernandez and 
Marjorie Rambeau 
ina scene from “The 
Fortune Teller.” 


Frederick 
Santiey and 
Robinson 
Newbold in 
“The Royal 
Vagabond.” 
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She was crying, fiercely, hysterically. “What do you mean?” 
he demanded in amazement. You sneered at me for being 
a ‘framework for black velvet and pearls!” she sobbed. 











HE was a woman of tidy emo- i 

tions. From birth she had 
been so. Her emotions were as \\ 
untried as were the six-month \ 
colts that frisked in her father’s x 
paddock. 

One of these colts, perhaps, was 
a future Derby-winner. One was 
destined by nature to be a cart- 
horse, one a roadster, one a de- sis 
livery-wagon steed. But at six CELE. 
months no expert on earth could stermngeesetnes 
tell with absolute exactness which 
fate was to befall any special colt 
of the group. 

So it was with the untested 
emotions of Valda Moore. Brought up carefully,—half the year 
on her father’s Kentucky estate, half the time in his Chicago 
winter home,—she had need for no deeper or wilder or shallower 
or more chromatic emotions than has a hothouse rose. And until 
—if ever—there should be need for them, Valda kept those emo- 
tions of hers just as tidy and unrumpled as she kept the 
drawers of her bureaus and the general appearance of her 
room. 

Much is written—generally by wifeless or daughterless poets— 
concerning the virginal fresh neatness of a young girl’s room. 
More young girls’ rooms look like chicken-runs than like stage 
boudoirs. But Valda Moore’s room was an exception—like Valda 
Moore’s emotions. 

A college senior with a homicidal football record, a first lieu- 
tenant of the regular army, a college professor, a Wall Street 
man, a professional heart-denter—all these, from time to time, 
had sought to stir a ripple, or perhaps a storm, on the placid 
surface of Valda’s emotions. This, before she was twenty-two— 
for she was very lovely. Each and every suitor had scored a 
pitiable failure. 

She did not flirt with her wooers. She was not cruel to them. 
She met them simply, with a well-bred calm which merged into 
a lukewarm surprise when they grew violent in their entreaties. 
And within three years after her début she had unconsciously won 
a repute for kindly but icy indifference. 

After that she met Lloyd Sherwin. 

As a matter of fact, Valda had met Sherwin a dozen times 
before. But during their earlier acquaintance he was the 
husband of another woman—which, of course, made Valda view 
him through blinders. Moreover she knew, and diffidently ad- 
mired, his gloriously magnetic wife. 

Sherwin was a corporation lawyer. He was still several years 
on the ideal side of forty, and he had a great deal of money. For 
the rest, he was big of shoulder, well-groomed, brilliant and pol- 
ished of manner, and good to look on. He and Adele, his wife, 
had-been marricd nearly ten years. They were a strikingly hand- 
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some pair, and popular withal. 
Comparing Lloyd’s polish and 
Adele’s glowing Southland 
warmth, some one had once nick- 
named them “Steel and Fire.” 

At last—quietly and with no 
open recriminations or explana- 
tions on either side—the Sherwins 
separated. A divorce of conven- 
ience followed. No one knew any 
of the details. No public blame 
tainted the name or the popular- 
ity of either of them. 

Adele went out to California to 
live with her brother, whence 
presently came word of her mar- 
riage to another man, a former Chicagoan like herself. Sherwin 
went on a South American exploring-tour and in due time re- 
turned to Chicago and to his old social life there. 

And six months after he came back, his engagement to Valda 
Moore was announced. 

Everybody was surprised—perhaps Valda most of all. She did 
not quite know what had happened to her emotions—whether 
they were still undisturbedly tidy or whether they had become 
like other people’s. And not being given to self-analysis, she did 
not investigate. 

She had not at all expected to marry Lloyd Sherwin. She had 
not known she was in love with him. She had not had the faint- 
est idea that he was in love with her. After his return to Chicago, 
it merely chanced that he and she were more and more often 
together, that she met him everywhere she went, and that* half 
insensibly she grew to realize the quietly dominant charm of the 
man. But she was breathless with amazement when he said to 
her, one night, in a perfectly self-possessed way: 

“T am a battered, shopworn, middle-aged divorced man. You 
are probably the most glorious girl God ever dreamed of making. 
You would be throwing yourself away, if you married me. Will 
you throw yourself away, Valda?” 

For the tiniest fraction of a second she had a hysteric impulse 
to laugh at the whimsically adoring words spoken so calmly and 
with a subcurrent of mastery. But before she could conquer. or 
explain the impulse, she found herself saying with equal calmness: 

“No. I wont throw myself away. But—it wont be throwing 
myself away.” 











FTER which they kissed each other,—not at all as movie 
heroes and heroines kiss,—and it dawned upon Valda that 
she was engaged. 

She did not know whether or not she was in love with this man, 
so much older than herself, whose polish and cleverness and mag- 
netism so impressed her. She had read much of love; she had 
heard much of love; but the actual symptoms were strange to her. 
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She did not know whether she had them or not. Yet she was 
pleasantly happy, and just a very little bit thrilled. Thrills were 
new to Valda—even polite little misses-and-children’s-size thrills. 


HE engagement was short, and it was enlivened by all sorts 
ag of social excitement and the sublime task of trousseau- 
gathering. After that came an egregious church wedding and a 
more or less seasick yachting cruise and a final settling down to 
married life de luxe in a bijou house—all before Valda had wholly 
recovered from the first blank and blinking surprise of finding 
herself engaged. 

Little by little, though, as the weeks danced on, she began to 
gain a clearer perspective. Marriage was no longer a profoundly 
novel experience to her, but a plain workaday fact; and she was 
able to take account of stock. Like many another bride, she 
learned she must get acquainted all over again with the man she 
had married. The Lloyd Sherwin she had seen for only an hour 
or two a day, during the engagement, was of course a totally dif- 
ferent man from the Lloyd Sherwin who lived in the same house 
with her, and whose hopes and plans 
and habits were her own. And she 
began to study her husband. 

The more she studied him, the 
fonder of him she became, and the 
more she rejoiced that she actually be- 
longed to him. For this reason she 
fell to studying not only Lloyd him- 
self, but his tastes—more especially 
his tastes concerning herself. Some 
of these tastes pleased her; others 
vaguely perplexed her; others she did 
not like. But one thing on which the 
couple heartily agreed was Sherwin’s 
keen admiration for his wife’s beauty. 
Each did everything possible to foster 
that particular taste. 

For example, of all the various 
dresses in: Valda’s pretty trousseau, the 
gown that met Sherwin’s fullest and 
most eager approval was a black velvet 
dinner costume cut with a severe sim- 
plicity that was little short of genius. 

In this dress, Lloyd vowed, his wife 
was more exquisitely lovely than in 
anything else she wore. Valda was 
mildly astonished at his praise. She 
herself did not care particularly for 
the black velvet dress. Its plainness 
did not appeal to her. She had been 
overpersuaded by the dressmaker, 
against her own judgment, to buy it. 
Lloyd declared she must henceforth 
have a succession of black velvet 
gowns as closely resembling this first 
one as shifting fashion would permit. 

The only ornament he would sanc- 
tion her wearing, with the black vel- 
vet, was a thick rope of pearls that 
had been his wedding gift to her. The 
combination of pearls and sable vel- 
vet, he told her, formed a veritable 
symphony, with herself as its inspired 
theme. 

For her own part, Valda greatly 
preferred .a flame-colored evening 
gown that was the pride of her trous- 
seau, and which seemed to swathe her 
slim body in pulsant fire. But Lloyd 
did not care in the least for this be- 
loved garment of hers. He appeared al- 
most to dislike it. So with a sigh Valda 
meekly substituted for it the black vel- 
vet—and the pearls—whenever Sher- 
win was more than usually anxious to have her appear at her best. 

To her own astonishment she did not grieve over this and other 
cases in which she was forced to yield her wishes to Lloyd’s. 
Indeed, she was aware of a subtle joy in bending her will to his. 
And this (though there was no one to tell her so), was love—a 
love that has no place in a galaxy of tidy emotions. 

Because her love for her husband was growing more and more 
whole-souled every day of her life, Valda sought to make her- 


Opening the folded sheet, she read it 


— too crazily jealous to feel shame. 


self in all ways what she thought he most desired her to be. She 
took her cue from the black velvet and pearls as much as from 
Lloyd’s own polished self-control. 

That, apparently, was the sort of woman he liked—the calm, 
gravely sweet, distinguished type of woman, gently sympathetic 
and statuesquely ornamental, either devoid of any gripping inten- 
sity or else with that intensity in perfect control—not necessarily 
frozen but completely self-possessed. 

She found it an easy réle to play—for it was her natural self, 
her tidy-emotion self of a lifetime, the self Lloyd had fallen in 
love with. She played it as convincingly and naturally as a one- 
legged and humpbacked man would enact the rdle of a cripple. 
And she knew it was pleasing to Lloyd. In his look and manner 
she saw he approved—which made her very happy, indeed—for 
almost three whole months. 

But as time went on she was vexed to find herself less and less 
satisfied with her chosen réle. For a while she did not know 
why. Then one morning she understood. She was passing behind 
Lloyd as she came into the breakfast-room where he was already 
seated at the table. Her light tread 
made no sound on the rug. He did 
not know she was in the room. 

The sunlight was striking athwart 
his hair and bathing his classically reg- 
ular face in gold. Looking at him, 
Valda felt a throbbingly swift yearn- 
ing to steal up behind him and gather 
his head ever so tightly in her arms 
and to kiss him again and again. 

Now this craving impulse caused as 
wild a stir among her array of tidy 
emotions as though the minister’s wife, 
at a conference of the Women’s Tem- 
perance League, should suddenly 
clamor aloud for a Scotch highball. 
Never before had Valda felt the re- 
motest inclination to do so undignified 
a thing as to bestow a fiercely loving 
caress upon her correct husband. At 
least, she had not known of any such 
inclination. But now she realized that 
it was the one thing she most wanted 
to do—that she wanted to throw her 
arms about him, to have him strain 
her ardently to his heart—like lovers 
at the theater or at movie-shows. And 
she wanted it more than ever she had 
thought she could want anything in 
all the well-ordered routine that she 
called life. 

For a moment she stood there look. 
ing down at her husband, the blood 
surging oddly through her, her hands 
tight-clenched, her eyes suffused and 
aglow. She drew a deep quivering 
breath and took a step forward. 

Then her shadow fell across the 
tablecloth. Lloyd glanced up, caught 
sight of his wife and punctiliously 
sprang to his feet to welcome her. In 
a manner as courtly and as emotion- 
less as an eighteenth-century marquis’, 
he placed a light good-morning kiss on 
her lips and then went around the 
table to draw back her chair. 

On the instant his greeting sent her 
flying back to her black-velvet-and- 
pearl pose, and relieved the momen- 
tary panic-scattering of her tidy emo- 
tions. But when Lloyd had gone to 
his office for the day, the memory of 
her queer impulse returned. And again 
Valda took mental account of stock. 

Hitherto it had never occurred to her to wish or to expect in 
her married life anything different from the smoothly tender 
chivalry of her husband and her own unruffled demeanor toward 
him. This new phase bewildered her. 

She could not understand why she had wanted to clasp Sher- 
win’s head in her arms and hold it tight to her breast. while 
she kissed the handsome unlifted face. She could not understand 
why she yearned for Lloyd to shatter his polished attitude and to 
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embrace her roughly, and to mutter fiercely adoring love-words 
to her. It did not fit in at all with her scheme of life. She was 
ashamed of the craving, and she tried to crush it. But it was 
stronger than she. 

A psychologist could have explained to her that she was not 
by nature a woman of tidy emotions—that she was merely a 
woman whose emotions had seemed tidy because they had never 
been disturbed, that she was a one-man woman, and that the 
one man had at last 
awakened her—that her tp 
choice of the flame-col- 
ored dress had been a 
sign of subconscious 
awakening. But as usual 
there was no psycholo- 
gist at hand to tell Valda 
these simple truths. She 
remained in the dark, but 
she remained there, re- 
sentfully, not placidly. 

From her dressing- 
room window, as_ she 
stood brooding, she hap- 
pened to glance down 
into the street. The bay- 
window commanded an 
oblique view of the 
house’s area gate, which 
was hidden from the 
sidewalk. A grocer’s de- 
livery-man—big, young, 
ruddy—stamped down 
from the walk to the 
gate and rang the bell. 
With suspicious sudden- 
ness the Sherwins’ pretty 
housemaid answered the 
summons. 

The man set down the 
basket he carried and 
entered into a _voluble 
conversation with the 
maid—a conversation so 
voluble as to imply long 
and interested acquaint- 
ance. He bent lovingly 
down toward her as they 
talked. And the maid 
gazed up at him with all 
her honest little soul in 
her eyes. 

Presently he caught 
both her hands in his and 
bent closer to her flushed 


face. The maid drew 
back. The man threw 
both his strong arms 
about her, lifting her 


bodily from the ground 
and pressing her to his 
broad chest. There was Sao. 
a brief moment of half- 

hearted resistance on the 

part of the damsel. Then with a fluttering gasp of happy sur- 
render, she let her arms steal shyly about his red neck and lifted 
a transfigured face to his kisses. 

Valda drew back from the bay window—not in disgust or in 
amusement, but with a feeling she had no right to intrude longer 
on the sight. Her heart was beating fast. Then and there her 
tidy emotions died a complete and unlamented death. 

She sat down in the nearest chair, her big eyes fixed intently 
on nothing. And she sat thus motionless, for nearly an hour. 
At last, out of the daze, came coherent thought and a steady 
resolve. 

Surely she had as much right to embraces and to the unchecked 
utterance of her great love as had her grubby little housemaid! 
Surely her own beauty and charm were as great as her maid’s! 
Why, then, should not Lloyd clasp her to his heart as the delivery- 
man in the dirty white coat had clasped the servant? Must life 
be all ice and reserve? Were black velvet and pearls the only 
suitable combination in the universe? Was there no place, in the 
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She stood looking at her husband, the blood surging oddly through ous 
She drew a quivering breath and took a step forward. 





scheme of existence, for flame-colored dresses or flame-colored 
emotions? 

Fiery rebellion at her lot, the lot that had once seemed so com- 
fortable, flared up in her. She had a right to happiness—the 
same right as was claimed by that spooning couple in the areaway. 
And there was no reason it should not be hers. 

Always, Valda had heard that an open understanding, between 
two people who love each other, is the one solution to marriage’s 

myriad pitfalls and mis- 
understandings. She took 
a swift resolution that 
she at once would have 
such a talk with Lloyd. 
He would understand; 
he was certain to un- 
derstand, even if she 
stated her case awkward- 
ly, and stammeringly—as 
she was quite certain she 
would. 

The resolution taken, 
she felt happier—happier 
than ever before, and in 
a totally new and unset- 
tling way. She even sang 
a little as she moved 
about the room, dressing 
for lunch. 

Then her song trailed 
away into startled silence, 
and her eyes lost the 
mystic new light that had 
glorified them. She halted 
in her leisurely task of 
dressing, and into -her 
face crept a look of acute 
distress. Into her mind 
had come, by chance, the 
memory of a stray phrase 
—a phrase she once had 
heard long ago, and at 
the time had scarce 
thought of. The phrase 
was “Steel and Fire.” 

And her mind cast back 
to the time she had heard 
it. A group of women 
had been speaking of the 
separation of Lloyd Sher- 
win and Adele, his first 
wife. One of them had 
said: 

“What else could be 
expected of ‘Steel and 
Fire’?” 

The words had meant 
nothing to Valda. Now 
they meant everything, 
Never had she been jeal- 
of Lloyd’s earlier. 
wife. Jealousy has no 
place in a set of tidy 
emotions. But now Val- 
da’s emotions were no longer tidy. She discovered she hated 
the woman from whom Lloyd had parted, whom he had chosen 
from all the world as his wife, before ever he had met Valda. 

Back went her mind again, this time to a visualizing of Adele, 
as she remembered her. The older woman had been dark, sensu- 
ous, all but voluptuous—torrid of soul, starkly demonstrative in 
her affections. 

That was the type of woman whom her steel-bright husband 
had selected for a wife, the type of woman, therefore, that he 
preferred to any other. The reflection cheered Valda just at first, 
for it would make her own talk with him easier and more prob- 
able of success. 

Then came the after-reflection: that was the type of woman 
he has chosen—yes; but it was also the type of woman with 
whom he had found life insupportable. Emotional, too demon- 
strative, Adele had lost her hold over him. Valda wanted to keep 
that hold, forever and ever. How could she hope to do so if 
she should declare to him her wish to be (Continued on page 94) 
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Daphne 
Breaks a 
Butterfly 


By 
ALBANY NASH 


5g Y dear Daphne, I want to speak to you seriously,” 
said Mr. Innes at the lunch-table. 

Daphne Innes looked up with a respectful and unsur- 
prised expression on her pretty pink face. She had no 
recollection of Mr. Innes’ ever speaking to her other 
than seriously. 

“Yes, Father?” she replied. 

Old Mr. Innes scrutinized her deliberately through his 
shell-rimmed glasses for a full minute before continuing. 
He was dismayed to realize—for the first time—that his 
daughter possessed a recurrence of the pathetically ap- 
pealing beauty of her long-dead mother. : 

“She is the image of Marietta at her age,” he said 
to himself. ‘Curious that I did not realize it! I must 
be more strict. I must inculcate wisdom and balance 
into her pretty little head before it is too late. It is 
my duty to protect her from the frailties of her own 
nature.” 

By the words “too late” Mr. Innes meant that day 
three years hence when Daphne would come into inde- 
pendence with the control of the money left to her by 
her mother, the frivolous, gentle, misunderstood little creature 
who, after an erring but unhappy life had many years before 
died alone at Nice; and had tried by a generous legacy to make 


- up to her baby daughter for maternal shortcomings. 


“T must be more careful, more strict,’ Mr. Innes went on, 
not realizing that no man, even a father, can alter the nature 
of a human being. Then he addressed the listening Daphne. 
“As I came up Fifth Avenue this morning on my way back 
from the directors’ meeting, I was shocked—greatly shocked— 
to notice that you, in a pale-colored costume, were visible at the 
window. Several persons were staring at you—among them one 
young man in an automobile, who had, I am sure, reduced speed 
so as to stare at his leisure. I was greatly disturbed.” 

“But Father, I have to water the mignonette in the window- 


> boxes.” 


“Not necessarily. Barton can do it. He has very little work 
to do. To be butler in a quiet establishment like ours is noth- 
ing. And in any event, if you are to do it, you could do so in 
a more suitable dress. What were you wearing this morning?” 

“A pink—a pink boudoir-gown!” ; 

“A pink boudoir-gown? I do not approve of your wearing 
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boudoir-gowns! I do not approve of your wearing pink! 
If I have occasion to complain in this manner again, I 
shall have the window-boxes taken away. I am not going 
to have you a show for all the idlers on the Avenue. I 
shall watch the street from the window of my study, and 
if I see as much as one person staring at your window, 
I shall remove the mignonette.” 

And this is why at daybreak next morning, when 
Daphne knew the streets would be almost empty, she rose 
and watered the mignonette—dearer to her than a live 
pet—and patted each flowery sprig with her dainty hand 
and even kissed a new baby blossom. Little Daphne 
looked marvelous. Her big eyes were softened with 
sleepiness. Pink silk and ribbons and lace wrapped her 
round, and she made a charming figure as she stood at the 
French window leaning over the mignonette-boxes. But 
the street was not altogether deserted. A young man in 
a big brown automobile, driving back from a festive gath- 
ering, recognized with amazement, which turned into de- 
light, the same pink-clad little figure that had caught his 
eyes the day before. 

Suddenly she looked down into the street and saw the ad- 
miring youth below. As their eyes met, the young man, with a 
natural young man’s impulse, took off his Panama hat and waved 
it at her. Daphne leaped back, terrified. 

“Father may see him! I never thought there would be any- 
one about so early!” she cried. ‘Why, it’s only five!” 

Then on tiptoe she crept back toward the window and hidden 
behind the cretonne curtains peeped out like a fascinated little 
pink mouse. The young man, aware that he was embarrassing 
the pretty vision, had gallantly sped away. All she saw was the 
diminishing back of his brown car. Childishly she waved her 
hand to it, and in doing this simple act found a thrill that no 
ordinary girl could understand. 

No wonder! For poor Daphne had few diversions, few pleas- 
ures, and no events in her life. Her associates were old and 
sour. Her education she received from visiting masters—none 
under fifty-five—and visiting woman teachers, all sober-minded. 
At rare intervals her father escorted her to serious plays—Shake- 
spearean revivals in most cases, or to the opera. She was per- 
mitted to read one novel a month, and that a carefully chosen’ 
classic volume. At present “Rasselas,” by Dr. Samuel Johnson, 





“I wish to bring this young man in to look 


he thinks he saw a Papilio cresphontes flying over them!” 


said Mr. Innes excitedly, 
He 


Daphne, my dear,” 
at your window-bores. 
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was her sole fictional solace. Once a week her father, whose one 
great thought in connection with her upbringing was to develop 
sobriety in her, took her on a long outdoor excursion. To give 
these excursions solid interest and body, they were, whenever 
the weather permitted, draped around the hunt for butterflies— 
on which, as well as on seashells, semiprecious stones, interna- 
tional law, dietetics and the ideographic hieroglyphics of the 
Ptolemaic dynasties, Mr. Innes was an authority. 

The study of butterflies was of all his “subjects” the one which 
Mr. Innes considered best suited for Daphne’s sex, age and men- 
tality, and already the girl had learned so much about the Lepidop- 
tera that all that natural delight which a girl might be expected 
to take in the lovely little creatures had, under the weight of 
dull facts and long names, curdled into something almost like 
hatred, while the dbutterfly-catching expeditions had become to 
her more distressing than the most tiresome of all her tiresome 
study-hours. 


R that morning on which she rose at five, such an expedi- 

tion had 
been planned; . 
and Daphne, f : abi 
after her 
breakfast, 
which she 
ate always 
alone in her 
room, garbed 
herself in the 
costume espe- 
cially designed 
for these ex- 
cursions by her 
father. This 
costume  con- 
sisted of a 
tweed coat, 
skirt, and hat, 
in color a 
hideous dull 
brownish green, 
the only rea- 
son for the 
choice of this 
villainous color 
which Daphne 
could imagine 
being that it 
would merge 
with the land- 
scape and con- 
fuse the trust- 
ing butterfly. 
In it lovely 
Daphne 
looked almost 
ug!y; and when, 
walking be- 
tween Mr. In- 
nes—in a sim- 
ilarly colored 
suit—and Bar- 
ton, the butler, 
bearing their 
nets and the 
other impedi- 
menta of the 
butterfly - hunt, 
she slunk 
across the side- 
walk of Fifth 
Avenue and 
into their car, 
she blessed the 
heavy wood- 
work that shut her off from the peering and ridiculing eyes 
of the public. 

“To Brookhurst, James,” said Mr. Innes to the chauffeur, and 
then stepped into the car and seated himself beside his melan- 
choly little daughter. 

“An ideal day to hunt butterflies,” said he benevolently. “I 





cA young man in a big brown automobile recognized 
with amazement the same pink-clad little figure. 


hope we may find a Papilio Cresphontes. It would be very grati- 
fying if we might add an example of that rare lepidopter to our 
collection, would it not, Daphne?” 

“Yes, Father,” responded the girl with dutiful alacrity, though 
her mind was on far other things, on dresses and dances, and 
—— of the girlish fun that was denied to her poor little lonely 
ife. 

“I have brought with us to-day, my dear,” pursued Mr. Innes, 
“a new implement intended to supplement the nets. It is these 
huge shears, used frequently by Continental naturalists, but still 
quite a novelty in this country.” As he spoke, he showed her the 
scissors, at which the ever-polite Daphne nodded with feigned 
enthusiasm, and her father proceeded discoursing in a dry but 
well-meaning fashion on various phases of the subject of the 
expedition. 

“I'd rather be a factory-girl and work at a machine all day, 
if I could be among people who laughed and talked, than live 
as I do!” she said to herself bitterly. 

Though poor little dissatisfied Daphne was of no great help, the 
expedition chanced to be from 
Mr. Innes’ point of view a stu- 
pendous success. Daphne _her- 
self discovered one of the rare 
Papilio Cresphontes, a gorgeous 
creature with golden-brown wings 
dotted with orange and red and 
exquisitely bordered with black, 
and a tiny black velvety head 
from which sprang delicate 
threadlike antenne. — Poised on 
the branch of a raspberry bush, 
it twinkled in all its charms. Mr. 
Innes saw it almost as soon as 
did Daphne, and with the dex- 
terity of an enthusiast, netted 
and chloroformed the little crea- 
ture in a flash. He was delighted. 
A kindly though bigoted man, he 
wished in his excitement to give 
Daphne more credit for the coup 
than perhaps justly belonged to 
her, and catching her by both 
hands, he cried enthusiastically: 
“My dear, you and I have done 
a remarkable thing! I thank you 
for your intelligent help!” 

Just as he was bringing his 
little speech to a close, a sudden 
toot hit the air, and a bright red 
racing-car containing a man and 
a young woman dressed in crim- 
son, swung round the curve of 
the road. 

The young woman, whom Mr. 
Innes afterward described scath- 
ingly as “a common soubrette” 
but who was really a prominent 
member of the Winter Garden 
chorus and thus a graduated au- 
thority in female looks and style, 
half rose from her reclining posi- 
tion in the racing car and gave 
Daphne a startled look. 

Then she exclaimed with a 
stridency which showed that she 
owed her histrionic successes to 
her looks and other talents rather 
than to her qualities as a sweet 
singer: “Gee—it’s a girl! What 
a freak!” 

While the car passed on and 
disappeared down the _ road, 
Daphne stood speechless; then 
silently she turned away and 
walked toward their own auto- 
mobile, a great tear running down her smooth cheek. It was 
then that Mr. Innes, clumsily solicitous, made the already quoted 
comment on the red-dressed woman; but Daphne remained apa- 
thetically sunk in gloom, and when they reached home, went, 
still silent, to her room—where she sat for hours, thinking of all 
the things in life that she was missing. 
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“Killing somebody??? questioned Barton. 


Childishly Daphne wished that she was dead, wished Mr. 
Innes was dead, wished Barton was dead, along with all the pro- 
fessors and governesses that annoyed her. She caught her image 
in the cheval glass. She was still wearing the outrageous but- 
terfly-hunting costume; and as she surveyed herself, the words 
of the crimson-clad lady flashed back into her mind. 

“She was right!” she cried aloud. “I am a freak. 
freak!” 

And then with an inarticulate cry of rage she snatched the 
green-tweed hat off her head and dashed out in a purposeless 
fury into the hallway. There on the hall table she saw all 
the impedimenta of their recent hunt—the nets and the shears 
and the jar with the precious Papilio Cresphontes inside. Her 
angry eye lighted on the nauseating spectacle, and with one 
sweep of her strong young arm she swept the whole collection, 
including the priceless Papilio Cresphontes, in a jumbled heap 
on the floor. The green-tweed hat which she had used as a 
sort of a broom in performing her destructive act she flung on 
top of the pile, and then weeping savagely, she ran back into 
her room and slammed the door. 

Daphne knew that she would be punished, and silent almost 
to the point of sulkiness, she went about the house for several 
days wondering constantly why the moment of Mr. Innes’ ex- 
pressed displeasure was so long delayed. Nothing, however, was 
said. 

Three days later she received a letter. It was from Barton, 
the butler, who had suddenly left their service for reasons she 
did not know. It read as follows: 


I am a 


Dear Miss: 
I want to tell you that I found the heap of butterfly-things with 
your hat, and tried to set them straight. Mr. Innes caught me at it, 


and cried out that Papilio Cresfontes was broken or killed, and kicked 
up a great fuss, saying I had done it, so I thought it best not to tell 
that I had found all the things in a pile with your hat on top. But 
am writing this to let you know that I did not kill Papilio Cresfontes. 
I have a good place here, 


Yours respectfully, 
J. Barton. 


“I beg your pardon, sir. 








I never killed anyone.” 


The news contained in the letter lifted a great weight of dread 
from Daphne Innes’ chest, but at the same time she, being a 
gallant little lady, felt very much humiliated at the knowledge 
that some one else, and a servant at that, had taken the blame 
for her misdeeds. 

Barton’s new master’s stationery, to which he had helped 
himself, bore a telephone-number, and impulsively Daphne ran 
to the telephone and called up the number. 

A man’s voice answered. “Is this you, Barton?” she asked. 

At the other end of the telephone Mr. Horace Haberton, Bar- 
ton’s new employer, listening, caught what he thought to be his 
own name and responded: “Yes. Who is this?” 

“I am Miss Daphne,” the girl said. “I have just received 
your letter, and I want to tell you that-it was I that killed 
Papilio Cresphontes, and if you are not perfectly suited and 
would like to come back here, I will tell my father the truth. 
You should have told him, Barton. Of course I know that you 
meant it very kindly, and I thank you.” 

Thoroughly mystified, young Mr. Haberton could only say: 
“T beg your pardon. I don’t understand.” At which Daphne, 
realizing that there had been some mistake, could think of noth- 
ing better to do than to hang up the telephone-receiver. 

Mr. Haberton, at his end, hurriedly summoned his butler. 

“Barton,” said he, “what’s this about your killing somebody?” 

“Killing somebody?” questioned Barton. “I beg your pardon, 
sir. I never killed anyone.” 

“Well, a young lady who said her name was Daphne mistook 
me for you and told me that she, not you, was the guilty party. 
What is it all about?” 

Barton ventured on something almost resembling a human 
chuckle. “It must have been Miss Daphne, sir,” he said. “Miss 
Daphne Innes.” 

Haberton listened with an amiable patience that indicated that 
he wished Barton to tell the whole story. 

“Well, you see, sir,’ Barton went on, “Mr. Innes, my late 
employer, was very fond of hunting butterflies. He’s a very 
learned gentleman indeed, sir, and he used to take his daughter 
with him on his field-trips.” (Continued on page 108) 
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HAVE only eloped once, and 

then with the wrong man. Only 
love would have made me do it, 
and then it was love for some one 
else. 

I suppose lots of people have 
forgotten now, but as a matter of 
fact springtime in 1914 was very 
hot, and sudden, and tiring. I was 
quite on my own then, and it was 
an awfully poor one! Mother had 
gone to New York to act, and 
either forgot to send me money, 
or spent it before she remembered, 
and I lost my work at the Lan- 
guage place, and then caught cold 
and had influenza, and when I 
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really waked up to interested life 
again, I had only about two 
pounds. 

So I thought of going into a mu- 
sical revue, but the revue’s man- 
ager’s thoughts differed from mine, 
in spite of the fact that I used 
Mother’s name, and several of 
them, managers, I mean, said: 


a young girl on her own. 


®_ 


~~ is the third of these stories of “The Splendor of 

Youth’ —the romantic adventures of Christian Deane, 

The author of “Derelicts and 

Lovers” and “Stolen Hours” has done some of her best 
work in this graceful story. 


not only of myself, but another 
ghost beside me too, the ghost of 
Robert as he had been when he 
had first loved me, and neither of 
us dreamt that he could forget me. 

It is extraordinary in youth how 
you cannot even accept the dim 
idea that what you feel can die, or 
that your lover’s love can cease. 

“TI will forget,” I said furiously, 
and I stared hard at every shop- 
window to make myself think of 
other things. 

An advertisement in a most ex- 
clusive, expensive window made 
me think of work, and of my 
diminishing two pounds. The ad- 
vertisement was printed .on a very 
chaste-looking card of thick cream 
paper with a gold edge, and it 
said: “Young lady required for re- 
touching. Apply within.” 

I looked up at the sign, and saw 
it was Durelle’s Portrait Gallery— 
the famous Durelle who charged 
at least a guinea simply for one 
tiny photograph. The shop, viewed 
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“Begad, how like Elise!” 

But all their companies were 
full and though they were complimentary, and that was nice, it 
was a weekly income I needed to help me live. 

I still had my room in Bloomsbury, and after a parucularly use- 
less morning I went back to it and brooded deeply. I happened 
to be sitting in front of the mirror, and I met my own eyes when 
I looked up to take off my hat. 

I remembered suddenly looking at myself a year before and 
laughing a little because I felt happy. I didn’t laugh now; I 
noticed instead that there were dark violet shadows under my eyes 
and that all my color had gone, and I looked a little like the ghost 
of some one who had been very happy once. 

I didn’t want to keep on seeing the ghost, so I got up and walked 
out and strolled toward Oxford Street. It was packed and noisy 
and hot, and I hailed a bus, feeling extravagant, and rolled away 
toward Piccadilly and the Green Park. 

To ride on a bus alone when the streets are thronged, and it’s 
sunny, and motorcars are rushing and horses’ coats gleaming, and 
theaters have flower-boxes, all brave and brilliant gold and scarlet 
with geraniums and yellow poppies, does make you feel as if you 
mattered nowhere, and no one cared. 

The bus was held up, and just near it, directly below my seat, 
a taxi halted. A girl and a man were sitting in it, holding hands 
under an apparently carelessly open program from some play they 
had been to see. 

But I knew—I had held hands like that, and seeing those two 
seemed the very last, most bitter straw; all my fortitude and pride, 
and hard necessary things that a girl like me who earns her own 
living has to have, broke down completely. I stumbled off the bus, 
and walked away from the taxi as fast as I could, seeing the ghost, 
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through the plate glass and fragile 
gray-silk curtains, was lofty, and gray-walled; dimly, I saw a tall 
form moving within. 

I decided to have a shot for the job, and entered the ornate 
door. It clicked to behind me, as if it, too, were electric, and the 
tall girl came forward and smiled languidly, and said: 

“You have an appointment?” 

“T would like one,” I corrected her gently. 
for the retouching work.” 


“T want to apply 


HE languid smile vanished, and the girl became quite human 
in spite of her tremendously simple and yet expensive frock 
which was all gray chiffon and charmeuse, and said: 

“My mistake! Cut upstairs and knock on the door marked 
‘Private.’ Madame will see you herself.” 

So I “cut up” and knocked, and a voice called: 

“Come in.” 

The room wasn’t a bit “art;” it was cheery, and gay, and a lit- 
tle overfurnished, but Madame kept up the art atmosphere. She 
was larged, and draped, and most effective; she had keen, kind eyes, 
and a masterful chin, and a voice for “us” and one for “them.” 

“We” were her girls and friends, and “they” were the public. 
I had the “they” voice that first time, and admired it. But I only 
had it for a sentence or two, when Madame Durelle realized what 
I wanted; then she said, without a single “Ah” or “Er:” 

“You'd do to help all right, looks and so on, but I wanted a 
girl who knew the work a bit.” 

“T can learn,” I said, “and I’ve got a little money; I can hang on 
for a week, I think, and I’d have learnt by then, or left!” 

“You'll do,’ Madame said quite warmly. “You'd better start 
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in right away. Only we'll have a cup of coffee first. Just fetch 
Georgie up from below, there’s a dear, and I'll whistle for Mack 
and Jim.” 

I fetched Georgie, who was the tall and graceful being of the 
show-room, and when we reached Madame’s room again, two men 
had arrived, both very sleek beings, very immaculate as to tie and 


’ collar; one wore a black satin smock and the other had on a long 


holland coat which 
was most effective- 
ly pleated and 
strapped. 

“Miss Deane’s 
the new help,” 
Madame said com- 
fortably. ‘‘You 
take her on for a 
bit, Mack.” 

Mack had dark 
red hair, and his 
smooth head was 
rather like a seal’s 
coat wet in the 
sunshine. He 
bewed and said: 

“Charmed!” 

They were the 
queerest mixture, 
all of them. Ma- 
dame and Georgie 
had come from 
Houndsditch once, 
Mack had been to 
Rugby, Jim had 
been on the Stock 
Exchange. Ma- 
dame and Georgie 
had the brains, Jim 
money and 
shrewdness of an- 
other sort and a 
great penchant for 
Georgie, and Mack 
did the society 
stunt, and did it 
very well. They 
were all honest, 
and all played on 
the gullibility of 
the public, and 
they were all mak- 
ing a very good 
thing out of “Du- 
relle.” 

They worked 
hard; Mack men- 
tioned casually he 
had stayed till 
eleven the night 
before to get out a 
set of photographs 
for a famous actress, and Jim agreed they had taken some doing, 
and added he had taken his “stuff” away for the week-end and 
finished it then in a scramble. 

Coffee finished that way too, when a sitter arrived, a lady of 
note and arrogance, from the sound of the voice which rose dom- 
inantly as she assured Georgie, in the show-room below, that she 
had no time to wait. During that afternoon alone eight people 
came by appointment, and others came to make appointments. 

I was given sorting work to do, and then sent into the show-room 
while Georgie had tea. 

It was that very afternoon in the show-room that I met Stella. 

A car drew up,.—I was watching behind the silk curtains,—and 
from it a girl stepped. She sent the car away, then looked up and 
down Piccadilly almost desperately before she entered and 
then, just as searchingly, as wildly, round the big show- 
room. 

“Have you an appointment?” I asked. 

The wide, troubled eyes met mine. 

“We both have,” she said breathlessly. “Do you mind—you see 
—I can’t quite explain—Madame Durelle knows— Oh, Da- 
vid!” 


“Miss Deane’s the new help,’’ Madame said comfortably. ~ You 
take her on for a bit, Mack.”’ He bowed and said: “Charmed!” 


A MAN had come in; he took the outflung white hands, both 
of them, and kissed them. He was tall and shabby and a 
lover; a blind fool could have seen it! 

And so was she. 

They seemed to forget I existed, so I tried not to: I went to 
the far end of the room and looked at photographs, and strove 
hard not to hear. But urgent little sentences reached me. 

“You must be brave, Sweetness—” 

And then the girl whispered, “I’m so afraid,” and the man said, 
“Poor little Loveliness!” 

After that there was the sort of silence which, if you have ever 
loved, is as intelligible as words. You know it means kisses, the 
trembling of two hearts. 

Above some one moved; I started violently as the girl’s voice, 
quite close to me, said gently: 

“Thanks very much!” She turned and looked at David, who 
came forward and said gruffly and boyishly: 

Rather.” 

Georgie was descending. 

“T’ll come for a sitting next Tuesday at this time,” she said 
clearly. “Miss Stella Darnley, please, Kent House, Berkeley 
Square.” 

She had gone as Georgie reached the last stair. I watched 
David leave her in the shadow of the door; he stood back, and she 
went on, and a moment later the car rolled up. David watched it 
out of sight; then, looking somehow suddenly shabbier and much 
older, he went away in the opposite direction. 

Beyond the door I picked up what I thought was a scrap of 

paper, and discovered it to be a tiny twisted 
note. I opened it and had read it before I 
realized it was a secret letter from one lover 
to another: 


Littlest Love, most adorable, yes, five at 
Durelle’s without fail. I have nearly starved 
to death this week—four days and a bit, 
and not a glimpse or sound of you. Oh, 
can’t you, wont you—Stella? And I ought 
not to beg you. But it seems as though you 
were the utterest need of life itself, and to 
go on without you seems so impossible. Do 
not wear a veil; I lose a kiss that way some- 
times, it seems to take so long to lift! 

Davi. 


The place closed just then, and I went out 
into the street, still holding the little note, still 
quite uncertain what to do. If I rang up, I 
might not be able to speak to Stella; if I wrote, 
the letter might go astray. And I knew she 
would be terrified at her loss. I guessed things 
were very difficult. 

In the end I walked to Berkeley Square and 
found Kent House. I asked to see Miss Darn- 
ley, and added that I was from Durelle’s Por- 
trait Gallery. 

“You come in here,” said the butler in a 
fatherly way. 

“Here” was a little room which looked out 
on the garden, and it was full of soft evening 
light. 

Stella came in swiftly. 

“Yes?” she said, and I distinctly saw she believed I was quite 
the wrong sort, and had come for some dishonorable purpose. I 
flamed into a white rage. 

I held out the note. 

“TI found this; you must have dropped it,” I said. 
are.” 

“Please!” she said, her face deep rose-color. ‘Please—I know 
what you thought. I did think so. I’ve been so unhappy, so 
worried, but I do apologize. And thank you all the world for 
coming yourself to give me this.” 

I forgot my anger. 

“Why on earth don’t you go away as he wants you to?” I asked 
point-blank. 

She laughed a chilly little laugh. 

“D’you know I’m never allowed out alone for more than a few 
minutes at a time? And besides that, I’m engaged to Marell 
Karr.” 

“That racing man?” 

Everyone knows his face. It is blue-black-red, and he is 
enormous, and a millionaire, and notorious all over Europe, I should 
think. I felt queer. 


“Here you 
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“He’s paid Mother’s racing debts over and over again,” Stella 
said. 

I had a vision of David’s keen face with its tender eyes, of 
David’s shabbiness, and David’s love-letter. 

“But you love David,’ I said. They both seemed so forlorn 
and young, you had to speak of them as David and Stella; any 
other way would have seemed absurd. 

She seemed to wince, and then she lifted her head bravely and 


said: 

“I’d die for him—he’s my very own, and we haven’t either of 
us a penny in all the wide world except David’s salary, and that’s 
a hundred and twenty. And I haven’t been taught to do things, 
and though I try secretly to learn, I’m not clever.” 

“How old are you?” I asked, and she said: “Just eighteen.” 

So was I, and I’d earned my own living for two years. 

“I’m not even of age,” she said, trying to smile. “Even in that 
sort of useful detail I’m all wrong! Mother would prosecute David 
if we ran away and married, and then he’d lose his work.” 

We looked at one another rather helplessly; it seemed, all of it, 
so bad and irrevocable. 

The door opened and Mrs. Darnley came in. 

“I was—I was arranging about my photographs,” Stella said, 
and ‘ could see that she really was terrified at the thought of her 
mother. 

Most people have heard of Mrs. Darnley; she is generally spoken 
of as «he Mrs. Darnley, and she is generally photographed leading 
in a winner, or on the stand at Ascot, or the paddock somewhere 
else. She is very tall and has a magnificent figure and red hair, 
and a white, hard face, and she dresses in a habit for choice, and 
a tailor-made most other times as well, and looks horsy and in- 
solent, and yet not vulgar, which is a triumph for her. 

Mr. Darnley died ages ago; she ruined him on the turf. Still, 
she lived in Berkeley Square, and gave dinner parties, and had, 
wonder of wonders, slender, frail, tender Stella for a child. It did 
] seem extraordinary! 

Mrs. Darnley spoke 
to me, and she drawled 
and clipped her g’s. 

“What are you doin’ 
about Miss Darnley’s 
photographs?” she asked, 
fixing brilliant green eyes 
on me. 

“IT made a mistake 
about the appointment,” 
I said. It was not true, 
but life teaches you ever 
so early that lies can be 
better than the truth in 

. Some matters, only they 
have to be matters which 
are really trivial, and yet 
if underlined, as it were, 
by the truth, might prove 
dangerous to some one’s 
happiness. And _ happi- 
ness for the right people 
is a thing which counts. 

So when I’d lied, Mrs. 
Darnley said: 

“I should have imag- 
ined you could have tele- 
phoned.” 

Lies are a nuisance 
really, however much 
they save trouble; you 
always have to go on 
telling another to cover 
up the first. 

“T did try,” I said. 
“Oh, well,” Mrs. Darnley said with sudden vicious exasperation, 

“you can go.” 

‘ I had to, but I felt the storm breaking over Stella all the way 

ome. 

And next morning she came in for a second, very white and 
nervous. 

“My mother thought you came from Mr. Larne—David,” she 
said hurriedly. “You—you will be loyal, wont you? I know 
who you are now; I rang up Durelle this morning. Will you be 
friends, Miss Deane?” 

“Yes,” I said. 








€ ’ . ° 
“He’s a soldier,” Karr said almost stu- 


pidly, and then added: “Lucky devil!” 


And that was how my love for Stella first began. I used to 
go round to Berkeley Square on race days after tea, and we 
talked almost in whispers because Stella really was watched. 


ARELL KARR came in one day, and with him there came 
a suggestion of champagne, and immensely expensive 
cigars, and equally expensive and even more scented brilliantine. 

“An’ what’s your name, my dear?” he asked me. 

I told him, “Christian Deane.” 

“Kit, for short; my little girl’s spoken of you—Kit.” He 
laughed at me, his huge hands in his pockets, his big face creased 
into a smile. 

He tried to kiss me before Stella came back, and told me be- 
tween his hoarse chuckles that I was “damn pretty,” and he 
guessed I had a devilish little temper. 

I told Stella the next time we met that she must fly with David. 

“Marrying Marell Karr,” I said stormily, “would be worse than 
being starving or penniless or even ill, and it would be better— 
I'd rather be, dead!” 





“She’s mine,” David said. “And I’ve 
just got to-day—that’s all, before I go.” 


I told David that too. He and I used to go out to supper some- 
times. I knew a tiny restaurant in a back street in Soho; it wasn’t 
one of those that everyone knows, and it wasn’t a dreamlike place 
either, so clean it shone and with flowers forever fresh, and cooking 
which beat the Carlton, or anything like that. It was just a nice, 
comfy, cheap little restaurant, and sometimes David paid, and 
sometimes I did. 

We talked it all out one Tuesday night over our glasses of 
black coffee. 

“You must take her away,” I said. 

“D’you think, Kit, I don’t tell myself that, implore her to 
believe it, every day of my life?” David asked tensely. He 
leaned on the little table. “I say, Kit, will you help, make a 
sacrifice?” 3 

His gray eyes looked as if a little black flame danced in them; 
his thin whimsical face was drawn and almost tragic. 

“Stella’s kept like a prisoner,” he said desperately. “You know 
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that’s true; and she will be kept like a prisoner until the date of 
her wedding with Karr is certain, until her mother’s certain she 
realizes escape is hopeless. You think Stella’s weak, wont fight 
for our love—you think of the fight she’s put up against Karr all 
these months. They wont let her marry me, but neither can they 
drive her to marry him. She’s stood out and stood out until some- 
times I begin to believe she’s wearing too fine, and that all her 
fighting and my fighting will avail us nothing in the end. Kit, 
be a pal—save us both.” 


E put out a hand and caught mine, and his touch was like fire. 
“T’ve reached an end,” he ran on bitterly. “This is my last 
throw, and it must win. It’s an insane plan, but it must do. That 
woman, the mother, has me watched; she never means me to get 
a chance of marrying Stella. Well, I want to give her something to 
watch. I want you to pretend to marry me, and then come away 
with me.” 

I stared at him, and he laughed without any amusement. 

“T’m not mad,” he said, “at least, not that way. The scheme 
sounds insane, as I said, but if once Mrs. Darnley believed I was 
harmless, Stella would be petted up and given freedom. Then she 
could escape and I’d marry her.” 

“And Mrs. Darnley would go to law!” 

“Let her,” David said passionately. “Let her. I’ve got hands to 
work with, haven’t I? And even if they sent me to prison, Stella 
would be mine, and surely you'd stick to her; and I’ve saved a 
bit, Kit, and I’m ready. Play up, help me!” 

I had thought of the reputation question, and all that sort of 
thing; having an actress mother makes you, and my mother had 
drilled into me ever since my babyhood almost! “Do whatever 
you like that’s not wrong, only if it’s foolish, do it discreetly!” 

It didn’t seem, on the face of it, very discreet to be pretending 
to get married, and then go off pretending you were! 

However, it was romance, and I loved Stella a little like you 
love a baby, because she was helpless, and sweet, and tender, and 
so useless. 

So I said “yes” and David said, “You are a brick, Kit!” 

I felt elated then, but I didn’t feel anything save uncomfortable 
when the morning came, and I went to meet him at the Registrar’s. 
He was a friend of David’s, it seemed, or David had made him a 
friend, and he knew the story, and let us both go into his office 
and stay and talk; and when we went out (I wearing a wedding 
ring and no gloves), he came to the door and wished us happiness! 

A man lounging near by heard every word and grinned, then 
stepped up to David and asked him his name quite civilly. David 
gave it and as he helped me into a taxi, said to me in an exultant 
whisper : 

“That’s the sweep who has dogged me for ages. 
hear Mrs. Darnley’s language of joy when he 
tells his news?” 

I could, but I was still feeling strange about 
my mock-marriage; marriage of any kind—I 
mean any connection at all with it—seems to 
stir your heart when you aren’t very happy. 

I did think, too, how frightfully little any other 
woman, her happiness or misery, or reputation 
or self-respect, matters 
to a man when he’s 
in love. The taxi 
swept into Charing 
Cross, and we got out, 


Can’t you 





He tried to kiss me before Stella came back, 
and he told me I had a devilish little temper. 


and went to the platform for Folkestone. Just before the train 
steamed out, the man David had said watched him, appeared 
for an instant. 

David and I traveled back that night. He was to meet 
Stella at the registry office to get married in real earnest at ten 
o'clock the next morning. We entered London with the first clap of 
thunder, and as we went slowly out into the street, mutters of 
another thunder met our ears. 

It may sound impossible, dreadfully selfish, very trivial, but it’s 
true that all that week I had been too worried to think about the 
war. But now on this Monday night, when I was tired and sad 
and lonely, it seemed suddenly to loom above me, around me like 
a vast menace. 

It declared itself a reality as David and I reached Bloomsbury, 
for a crowd there had just come from Buckingham Palace where 
it had heard the proclamation. 

War had been declared. 

“War?” David said. ‘Then we’ve only to-morrow.” 

He went off at a stride, and I was left alone on the steps of the 
boarding-house. 

I didn’t sleep that night, and I thought of the men who had 
been pals—and of Robert, whom I had loved. I wished I were 
. man to go out and fight and forget, fight to a finish and have 

one. 

All London was keyed up the next morning as I hurried to the 
registry office. David was there, in uniform. It gave me a shock. 

“Territorial,” he said quickly. “I’ve always been in it. Where 
is she, Kit?” 

She came a minute later, and they were man and wife in a little 
while. They came out on the steps together, hand in hand, and 
somehow Stella no longer looked helpless or little. 

A uniform in those days meant something, and when some one 
cheered, a little crowd gathered. David and Stella laughed, and 
as they laughed, a car swept up and Mrs. Darnley got out, fol- 
lowed by Karr. 

“She’s mine,” David said. His head was up, and the smile lighted 
in his eyes. “And I’ve got just to-day—that’s all, before I go.” 

A boy passed, yelling the last news of war. 

“I can’t waste a minute of her,” David said. “Good-by.” 

He lifted Stella into the taxi. 

Mrs. Darnley turned and called to them. 

“A good finish!” she said. - 

“He’s a soldier,” Karr said almost stupidly, and then he added: 
“Lucky devil!” 

Something was in both their faces; I suppose it would be called 
patriotism, but it looked like love, the real splendid, cleanly sort. 

(Another of Christian Dean’s adventures in romance will appear 
in the next, the June, issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE.) 
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usual. She drank the deliciously stimulating : 
draught and then rose and hurried through her toilet. 

As she was completing it, she glanced out of the window and saw 
that the clouds, which had wept for so many days, were breaking 
up. It promised to be a beautiful’Good Friday in New Orleans. 
She decided to wear her new spring suit of black and white, and 
with it her new pumps, bought but lately and still awaiting a favor- 
able day for their christening. 

“Mammy,” she said, turning to her old colored maid, “I shail 
wear my new pumps. Get them out, please.” 

“Yo’ new pumps, missy? Lawd, chil’, yo’ don’ mean to say yo’ 
gwine to go on dat novena, trampin’ about and prayin’ most all 
day, wearin’ new pumps? Lawd, chil’, yo’ll be daid, sho.” 

“Qh, no, I wont, Mammy. My old boots would be so hot, and 
besides they look disgracefully.” 

“Disgraceful, nuffin! Dey’s all right new.’ 

Grumbling and making dire prophecies it the results, the old 
negress brought the new pumps and slipped them on Maria’s feet. 
They were very tiny pumps and very high-heeled, made on trig, 
smart lines which were accentuated by their very plainness. Even 
Mammy had to admire them, though she continued to grumble. But 
her protests disturbed her mistress not at all. Mammy always 
went on like that, like an old teakettle forever on the boil. Maria 
stood up and looked down at her feet, more than pleased at their 
appearance. Then she walked about a little, experimentally. Why, 
they were absolutely comfortable! She knew she could walk miles 
in them. Finishing her toilet, she skipped downstairs to breakfast. 

The old Marquis was reading The Picayune as he lingered over 
his second coffee. The Marquise was not down as yet. Maria 
kissed her father lightly and slipped into her chair. 

“Ah, my dear, you are early this morning. But why? You are 
shopping, perhaps?” , 

“No, no, Papa. Remember, it is Good Friday. 
make the novena to St. Roche.” 

The Marquis looked at her quizzically and smiled. 

“Oh, and that is the idea, eh? You are growing older, I see, 
and begin to desire a husband that you must go through all that 
folderol. If you should make known your de- 
sires to your mother the Marquise, I dare say 
she would find you a husband. Only the other 
night was she speaking of that very thing. Let qoe 
her know your wishes, my dear, and save your- NS Se 
self the trouble of that walk.” nee). gg 

“But, Papa,” said Maria lightly, although a le 2 
tinge of color did mount her cheeks, “because 
I wish to make the novena is no sign that I 
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“Of course, you shall if you wish it,” answered 
the Marquis. “I have not a doubt of that.” 

Maria smiled at him as she picked daintily at her grapefruit, 
digging the pointed spoon into the cool pulp. “Oh, Papa, you 
know that I always do as you and Mamma desire.” 

“When our desires are as your own, yes.” He looked at his 
daughter admiringly. Ah, she was indeed very beautiful, with her 
clear olive skin and great dark eyes shaded by their long lashes. 
Usually they were languid eyes, but the Marquis knew well how 
they could snap with merriment or the fire of determination. He 
thought what a pity it would be to lose her by marriage just yet. 
He hoped that if she did pray to St. Roche for a husband, as so 
many silly girls did, the saint would be deaf. He also hoped 
that the dominant Marquise would not set about her search for 
a suitable husband too energetically. He did not like to contem- 
plate the prospect of a breakfast-table bereft of his little Henriette 
Maria, provoking and surprising though she was at times. 


HE Marquise joined them directly, stately and formal even 
at that hour of the day. It was a way of hers always to 

appear impeccably correct. She carried with her an air of cold 
propriety, of dignity and of name. Certain things were done ac- 
cording to her code, and others not done. One of the things 
not done was ever to appear with the slightest disarray of toilet 
or evidence of hurried dressing. To appear at breakfast in a boudoir 
cap, as some of the modern women did, would be beyond all 
thought; to appear on the street minus her gloves would have 
shamed her to death. Now, as she took her chair, which the Mar- 
quis held out for her, she glanced in surprise at her daughter. 
Maria was usually the last to appear. 

“You are early, Maria!” 

“Yes, Mamma. The day is so perfect, and I could no longer 
sleep.” She was very innocent in her answer. 

“And she says she is going to make the movena to St. Roche,” 
added the Marquis. 

“The novena to—” ‘The Marquise paused with her cup on the 
wav to her lips; then she set it down carefully. “Maria, do you 

realize what you are doing?” 

“But yes, Mamma.” 

“T cannot think that you do. A Daubignac 
would not consider for a moment such a thing. 
What, do you intend to walk on your own feet 
those many miles for the sake of praying to an 

» old saint—good as he may possibly be? That 
is for the common people to do. The people 
who do those things are nobodies. They are 
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“Yo’ new pumps, missy? Lawd, chil’, yo’ don’ mean to say yo’ 
gwine to go on dat novena? Lawd, chil’, yo'll be daid, sho!” her. 


people who always go everywhere on their own feet vulgarly. The 
good Lord never meant such proceedings for the gentility. You 
ean pray very well enough in your own pew, in your own church. 
You shall not make such a ridiculous pilgrimage.” 

“But Mamma, I shall make the novena. I am going to start at 
ence.” Maria rose. She was quite determined, as her parents 
could see. 

“Maria, you scandalize me. What if you should be seen by your 
friends?” 

“T shall wear a very long black veil, Mamma, and no one will 
recognize me. I feel very much like praying to St. Roche.” She 
laughed wickedly. “Perhaps I shall get a husband. Papa says that 
enly the other evening you were speaking to him of just such 
a thing.” 

“And if I were, I did not have in mind a St. Roche husband. 
Who would he be? A nothing—a nobody. St. Roche is of the 
bourgeoisie. When the time comes, I shall find you a husband of 
the proper sort.” 

“Then I shall merely say my prayers, Mamma, and pray that 
vou may never grow older and that you shall never have to wear 
a wig.” She knew she had made a hit there, as the Mar- 
quise lived in deadly fear of just that thing. Only that year 
her hair had thinned so alarmingly that she had been re- 
duced to the secret indignity of purchasing a switch. 

The Marquis started to laugh but controlled himself as 
his wife glared at him. “I beg your pardon, my dear,” he 
stammered. “And what, Maria, shall you ask of the saint 
for your old father, eh?” 

“That he may always be able to conceal beneath his cloak 
of wonderful dignity the fact that he is intoxicated.” And 
there again she knew she had scored, for the Marquis was a 
very great drinker, although no one had ever seen him be- 
traying the effects. 

“T think,” said the Marquis to his wife, “we had better 
let her go. The walk will do her good, and when she returns, 
she will perhaps not be so quick of tongue. She will be 
coming home in a taxi before she is halfway to the church.” 

The Marquise snorted. “If you intend to allow your 
daughter to disobey you, Geronte, you should at least not 
suggest her riding alone in a public taxi. You forget your- 


self. She must promise to telephone for her own car if she 
becomes weary.” 

“That would spoil the effect of the novena, Mamma. One 
must walk both ways as you know. But remember, my spirit 
is strong.” 





“Yes,” agreed the Marquis, “your 
spirit is very strong, but your flesh 
may be weak.” 

“Geronte, you should not speak of 
your daughter’s flesh!” 
“I quote, my dear, I quote.” 


O Maria had her way. The morn- 

ing kept its glorious promise, and 
she trotted off very gayly in her new 
pumps, with a large black veil draped 
about her face, and her rosary clasped 
in her little gloved hand. As was or- 
dained, she made her way to nine dif- 
ferent churches, and in each of them 
said a prayer; and so at last she ar- 
rived at the ancient cemetery where 
the Stations are placed among the 
tombs like twelve holy refuges for 
needy souls. She was beginning to be 
tired. She was not used to long walks, 
scarcely used to walking at all. Also, 
undeniably, her pumps were hurting 
her more than she liked to admit. 

At length Maria sat down a moment 
on a bench in the shadow of a tomb 
and furtively slipped them off. With 
her handkerchief she flecked off the 
gathered dust. Holding the smart 
leathers in her hands, she was not 
sorry she had worn them. They were 
so utterly attractive and looked so 
springlike in contrast to the boots 
worn by the majority of people about 
She slipped them on again in a 

moment and then joined the long 
procession of persons who were making the Way of the Cross. 

The walks between the tombs were jammed with people, prac- 
tically all women and young girls. Maria noticed that, as her 
mother had prophesied, practically all of them were of an utterly 
different social status from her own. Some, however, she saw 
were of her own class. Before each Station she prayed, and 
finally, in the tiny sacred shrine itself; and somehow she found 
herself praying, as all the other girls were praying, for a husband. 
She did not really believe that St. Roche granted husbands in 
answer to all prayers, but still she knew that many did win hus- 
bands that way. At least, it would do no harm to pray for one. 
She laughed at the thought of winning one and surprising the 
Marquise, though she knew well that to win one would do her 
no good, for the Marquise would consent to her marrying none 
but a husband picked from the elect. 

By the time Maria had finished the Stations, the sun had grown 
very hot. The thought of the long homeward tramp did not appear 
at all enticing, but she set off bravely. She would not risk 
shattering the efficacy of her prayers by negiecting her part 
of the bargain. Along the dusty, ill-shaded streets of the old 
French-Creole sec- 
tion she made her 
way, going ever 
more slowly. Her 
feet began to pro- 
test violently 
against the exer- 
tion forced upon 
them. She did 
not dare sit down 
on a doorstep and 
again remove her 
pumps; that 
would look too, 
too common. 
She wished she 
could see a drug- 
store in which she 
might hope to get 
a drink. At last, 
a few blocks far- 
ther on, she did 
come upon a 
queer, dirty little 
pharmacy, and, 
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with a smile at the thought of a Daubignac’s seeking refreshment 
in such a place, she went in. 

It was a very small place with an equally small stock of medicines, 
but it did possess an antiquated soda-fountain at which she man- 
aged to get something cooling out of a bottle. The proprietor, 
wrinkled, dark and old, assured Maria it was sarsaparilla. As she 
lingered over the cooling draught, she wondered what her mother 
would think if she could see her sitting on a dirty stool at that 
fly -smirched 
Paying 
the ancient 
apothecary, she 
went out and con- 
tinued her way. 
For a few blocks 
she walked more 
briskly, but then 
things suddenly 
took to spinning 
round alarmingly. 
She paused and 
put out a groping 
hand to steady 
herself against a 
lamp-post. She 
wondered if she 
were going to 


faint. 
“Pardon, but a 
you seem ill. ror 


Might I offer you 
a lift?”” Dimly she 
was aware that 
a motor had come | 
to a pause by the pee 
curb near her, ‘ 
and that a man 
was addressing : 
her. She looked \\ a 
up to see a clean- ‘ f 
cut, youngish \ 
man smiling at \ 
her from the 
wheel. He had 
removed his hat r 
and was waiting 

her answer. 

Though he was 

smiling, she felt 

a kindliness and 
helpfulness in 

that smile, rather 

than any flirta- 

tious qualities. 

For a moment 

Maria did not know what to do. She knew she ought to be 
thoroughly shocked at the invitation and refuse it coldly. Such 
things weren’t done. Yet the car did look so inviting, and the 
driver did appear a gentleman. An instant longer she hesitated, 
long enough to receive another twinge from her aching feet. 
“Thank you, monsieur,” she said. “I accept.” 

The man opened the door, and she stepped in beside him, sink- 
ing gratefully down on the soft leather of the seat. Oh, how good 
it was! If St. Roche didn’t answer her prayer, it was no real 
matter. She had done her best. Perhaps the kindly old Saint 
would understand; perhaps even he had suffered the agony of 
aching feet. 

As the car headéd uptown, the man asked: “What is your 
address, please?” She gave him her address on St. Charles Avenue. 
He looked at her in surprise. “My heavens, child, you’re a long 
way from home?” He was plainly puzzled, for he could tell by 
her appearance that she was not walking from necessity. The 
address given him assured him that undoubtedly she had a car of 
her own at her disposal, as well. Then he seemed to realize her 
black veil and her rosary. “Oh, now I see, perhaps you’ve been 
making the novena, eh?” 

“Yes, monsieur. But now it is spoiled. I have accepted your 
most kind offer, and so all my prayers are in vain. You know one 
must return, as they came, on foot.” 

“Yes, I know. I’ve heard of the custom.” 

“Oh, then you are from away?” 





The proprietor, wrinkled, dark and old, assured Maria it was sarsa- 
parilla. As she lingered, she wondered what her mother would think. 


“Yes.” He fumbled with one hand in a coat pocket, and find- 


ing his card-case, handed her a card. ‘Allow me!”’ 
She took the card and read the engraved name, Herbert C. Red- 
ding. “And you are Mr. Redding?” 
“Certainly. Quite at the service of Miss—” 
“Henriette Daubignac, monsieur.”’ 
“Of old Daubignac? I beg your pardon—but I’ve heard a great 
deal about him. Indeed I am honored to have his daughter as 
a passenger.” 
“Oh, you com- 
pliment me. But 
yi ree - why did you pick 
— - me up, as they 
v9 : say? Then you 
: did not know 
that I was Hen- 
riette Daubignac. 
I might have 
been anybody, 
nobody, a Levin- 
sky, a Pastorelli 
—who knows?” 
“And if you 
had been? Wasn’t 
it the decent 
thing to do? 
Wouldn’t any de- 
cent chap pick up 
a lady when he 
saw how she 
needed it, as you 
did?” 


lapsed into 
silence. The sin- 
cerity of the 
man’s tone as- 
sured her that 
she was safe with 
him. Her mo- 
mentary nervous- 
ness at her pres- 
ence beside him 
subsided. She 
stole curious 
glances at him 
from under her 
lowered _ lashes. 
He was undeni- 
ably handsome 
and well groomed. 
His hands on the 


wheel looked 
strong and ca- 
pable. She felt a 


liking for him steaiing over her. “And what,” she asked pres- 
ently, “did you hear of the Marquis Daubignac?” 

“What?” The man laughed. “Shall I tell you? Well, I heard 
that he has the reputation of being able to drink more and not 
show it, than any man in New Orleans.” 

She joined, then, in his laugh. “Oh, but yes, Papa loves his 
wine and his little whisky. And why not? It kecps him—how 
you would say?—mellow.” 

Redding laughed again. “TI like mellow old gentlemen. I hope 
some day to have the honor of meeting your father—and your 
mother too.” He looked at her earnestly. They were driving 
slowly now as they approached the more congested streets of the 
city. 

Maria, sitting-so close to him, felt a delicious little tremor pass 
up her spine. His words were commonplace enough, but some- 
thing in his voice made them seem not common. “Oh—you, you 
mean vou would perhaps like to call upon me?” 

“Yes. May I?” 


“Oh, monsieur, that is not for me to say. You are a stranger 


to our ways. With us, a young lady does not say to a man: ‘Sure, 
you can call.’” She brought out the half-slang emphatically and 
absurdly, and laughed deliciously as she did so. 

“Then,” said Redding, “may I hope that if you could say what 
you desired, that it would be, yes?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Redding, I should say yes.” 

The man brightened, at that. “I shall set about it, then, at once. 
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I shall take pains to meet your father, the Marquis. 
doubtedly belongs to the Pickwick Club?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Good. I have an entrance there myself, but as yet have nct 
availed myself of the privilege. I shall do so at once. I shall 
become a good friend of your father’s, and then—well, things may 
turn out so that at last I may call upon you. Until then—” 

“Until then?” 

“TJ shall live in darkness, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh, monsieur!” 

“And why not in darkness? Here I am, a reasonably present- 
able person, I hope—a stranger, working diligently upon the city’s 
industrial canal project,—I’m an engineer, you know,—and sud- 
denly I meet a fairy girl like you, tired, footsore. I offer her 
a lift. She accepts. I quite fall in love with her. Would not 
things be in darkness for any man under such circumstances until 
he could see the girl again?” 

“But, Monsieur Redding, how very quickly you go plop into 
love.” 

“You've said it 

exactly. I have 
plopped into love. 
Oh, how mightily 
glad I am that you 
got footsore and 
weary on your 
novena!” 

“Glad — glad 
that I suffer?” 

“Not that you 
suffer. That I was 
able to rescue you. 

And by the way, 

how are the tortur- 

ing members favs 
now?” He glanced ie? 
down at the tiny 
black pumps. , 

“They are bet- 
ter, but they still 
hurt, oh, very 
much.” ‘ 

“Why don’t you 
slip them off?” 

“Off? My Lo’d, 
monsieur, that 
would be scandal- 
ous.” 

“But comfort- 
able. Come. See, 

Til spread my 
handkerchief out— 

so.” They had 
been forced to come to a standstill, awaiting the traffic policeman’s 
signal for crossing Canal Street. Redding bent over quickly and 
spread his handkerchief out on the rubber matting, and then, with- 
out waiting her permission, slipped the pumps from off her feet. 
“There, isn’t that infinitely better?” 

Maria felt her face suffusing with astonished color, but she could 
not protest. The relief was so grateful. She stretched out her 
silk-clad toes appreciatively. “Ah, you are good, Monsieur Red- 
ding, and yet you are very bad. You do all the things that are 
never done. You make me do all the things I should never do. 
You come by and pick me up when I am so tired I cannot refuse. 
You say, very suddenly, you are falling in love with me, and I 
cannot protest since you are my benefactor. And now you—take 
my pumps off in public and look upon my stocking-feet, which you 
should never do. Yet again I cannot be angry. And oh, what 
will Mamma say? You do not know my mamma, monsieur. She 
is not mellow like my papa, but oh, so very, very proper. I cannot 
tell you how proper she is. She will be so angry at me and so 
shocked. She will cry, ‘Mon Dieu!’ and perhaps pull her hair. Oh, 
I shall have a very bad hour or more when I arrive home.” 

Redding laughed aloud as he shot the machine across the wide 
street and on up St. Charles. “Let us hope that she will under- 
stand. I shall write her a very humble apologetic note asking her 
forgiveness for any seeming improprieties.” 

Maria felt that such a note would not help materially in quelling 
the Marquise’s ire and horror, but she said nothing. She was busy 
thinking what she herself could say. She knew she could make 
the Marquis laugh at the adventure, but the Marquise was a 


He un- 


/ 





And so at last she arrived at the ancient cemetery where the Stations 
are placed among the tombs like twelve refuges for needy souls. 


different person. Suddenly the whole problem of how she was to 
see Redding again assumed vast proportions. That she wanted to 
see him again, she was very sure. He had fallen silent now as they 
swept into the wide reaches of the upper avenue. Perhaps, she 
thought, he was planning things too. Oh, if he were, then she 
felt sure nothing could go wrong, or fail ultimately. She moved 
ever so little nearer to him. He evidently felt the movement, for 
he turned and smiled at her gravely. She answered him with red, 
parted lips, while she realized that suddenly they were almost at 
her home. 

Redding realized the fact also. He had been busily planning 
things even as she had imagined—trying to figure out his course 
through the social seas separating him from this girl whom he had 
found trudging along so bravely from her sweet prayers. The 
thought of parting from her now, even for a moment, hurt him 
strangely. She was so utterly adorable and sweet, and ingenuous 
as a child. He wanted to crumple her up in his arms and kiss the 
moist fresh lips which smiled up at him. “I wish,” he said simply, 

“we had miles fur- 

4 ther to go.” 

“And I. But 
here we are. Oh, 
il and I must get my 
io pumps on.” Hasti- 
ly she bent over 
and attempted to 
slip them on, but 
though she tugged 
mightily, the ef- 
fort was in vain. 
Her feet had swoll- 
en and could not 
be forced into 
their coverings. 
She looked up in 
childish horror. 


“O-oh, my Lo’d, 
monsieur! My 
pumps, they will 
not go on! Now 


what will Mamma 
say when she sees 
me arrive in my 
stocking-feet? It 
is terrible!” 

Redding tried to 
aid her to get the 
pumps on, but they 
were obdurate. He 
could only sympa- 
thize with her 
trouble. ‘‘Well, 
there’s nothing for 
it, dear,’—he called her that quite naturally, and she seemed not 
at all surprised at the little tenderness,—“but to make a dash for 
your room. Perhaps you can make it before the Marquise sees 
you. Let us hope so. You know, I’m awfully sorry for getting 
you into so much trouble. I only meant to do the kind thing, 
you know. Please forgive me.” 

As he brought the machine to a standstill before the Daubignac 
mansion, Maria turned to him. 

“Forgive, monsieur? There is nothing to forgive. Only much 
to thank you for. You have been, oh, so very kind.” She gave 
him her hand, and he took it and held it tightly for a moment. 
Then she withdrew it and picked up her pumps. He opened the 
door, and she stepped out. “I think”—she turned back to him, 
smiling—“I think, Monsieur Redding, that St. Roche have very 
excellent ears, and that he heard my prayer.” Then she was gone, 
— up the steps and into the house on her criminally unshod 
eet. 


EDDING found his way to Henriette Maria Daubignac was 

not to be an easy one. He availed himself at once of his 
entrance to the Pickwick Club and soon found himself on excel- 
lent terms with the members. He had money, position, and brains. 
Engaged as he was on a great engineering project, he was respected 
as a man of attainments. Soon he was able to join other clubs 
in the city, such as the Boston and the Chess, Checkers and Whist 
clubs. Most important of all, he met the Marquis Daubignac 
and found him as mellow as his reputation. 
The two men got on famously. The old Marquis knew a man 
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first meeting, the 
Marquis said: “So 
you are the young 
rascal who brought 
my daughter home 
trom that silly no- 
vena? Lo’d, 
knew she’d never 
make it on foot. 
Ladies, sir, are not 
used to such 
tramps; and Hen- 
riette Maria, sir, 
never walks if she 
can help it. Sim- 
ply obstinate that 
day, sir. Your act 
was the act of a 
gentleman, sir, 
even though it did af 
create a frightful Se aoe 
turmoil at home. ~ | *:.> 

The Marquise, my 
wife, was very 
wrought up about 

it. She is—er— 
rather conserva- 
tive, I might say. 
Yes, quite conservative! She said many harsh things about you. 
But there, that is all over. I like you, sir, and shall be honored 
to call you my friend.” 

“And I, sir,” said Redding, “am indeed honored. I hope sin- 
cerely that your daughter is entirely recovered from the unwonted 
exertions of that day?” 

“Quite, quite! She speaks of you often. She asked me only 
the other night if I had yet met you..... Shall we have an- 
other?” 

Though Redding found his friendship with the Marquis pro- 
gressing famously, it did not gain 
him entrance to his home. Evi- 
dently the Marquise still dominated 
the situation there. However, he at 
last met Maria again at one of the 
club dances, and met, also the dom- 
inant Marquise herself. That lady 
received his introduction coldly and 
with great hauteur. She had never 
believed that any Northerners could 
be gentlemen, and one who would 
offer a strange young lady a ride in 
his motor she was positive could 
not possess any characteristics of a 
gentleman, even. She saw to it that 
Maria only danced with him once or 
twice. 

But those dances spurred Redding 
on in his resolve to win Henriette 
Maria Daubignac, if it was the last 
thing he did in life. Holding her 
close, as he guided her through the 
steps of the dance, he felt sure of 
his ultimate success. Her soft 
voice, speaking to him tremulously, 
tempted him to wild expedients, but 
he knew his would have to be a 
slow, carefully played game. He 
dared not take her off the floor to 
any secluded nook for the intimate 
chat he so much desired. The Mar- ;~/ (¢_ , 4 
quise’s cold eye followed them re- }, iA\ / te be ea 
lentlessly. Maria felt this too. Aone cy 

“Mamma,” she said, “looks at us 
sternly with the eye of the very 
old eagle.” 
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Over their drinks the Marquis said: “So 
you are the young rascal who brought my 
daughter home from that silly novena?” 





“She does not know,” Redding answered, “that St. 
Roche has appointed me your husband.” 

“Your husband? Oh, that sounds so—so very nice. 
Herbert, if I could only speak to you what is in my 
«ts. i 4 heart! But I cannot, here in the dance, where ail are 


OD] 
WHiCS Sy watching. You must just—feel it. Can you under- 
ie EL stand without my saying it?” 


: “Yes, dear, I can understand.” His hold upon her 
hand tightened to her answering pressure, and he 
smiled down into her sweet lifted eyes. 


HEN came the bomb—not a boche contrivance 

but a French affair in the shape of Raoul Fe- 
vrot, Marquis de Paissant. He came directly from 
France on a Government mission and was stationed 
in New Orleans. At once society welcomed him with 
open arms. His was one of the oldest ‘families in 
France; his chest sparkled with decorations, and best 
of all, he was young and unmarried. Mothers with 
daughters on the waiting-list plumed their offspring 
and paraded them before his eyes. The Marquise 
Daubignac saw in him the desire of her heart. Here 
was a man worthy of her daughter. Here was one 
who would take the silly child’s mind from that 
Northern nobody. 

She confided her aspirations to the Marquis her 
husband. He was quite willing, though passively so. 
He had no idea that Maria was at all in love with 
Redding, and had not been troubled over that af- 
fair as had his wife. 

The Marquise maneuvered well. In a few months 
things had been arranged. Society gossiped first 
of the way the Marquis de Paissant was seen con- 
stantly with Maria Daubignac; then it became club 
gossip that they were engaged, and soon De Pais- 
sant found himself being toasted as a lucky man. 

Herbert Redding toasted him too, but with a sinking heart. 
Seemingly his hopes were crushed. At all the dances now, Maria 
danced only with her fiancé. Redding had received one little note 
from her, written just before the engagement was announced. 
She had written. 


Herbert dear: 

Mamma, she is marrying me to De Paissant. She has ordered it 
so, and I am helpless. I shall not be able to see you any more, even 
in the dance. But oh, believe, dear, that always it is you whom I love. 


Pe ‘ a i. Fre 
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I loved you that first day, and now and always. Do not be angry 
with me for marrying De Paissant. It cannot be otherwise. But 
always you are, as you said, my St. Roche husband. 


OM this time on, Redding assiduously cultivated the young 

Marquis. The latter was a constant visitor at the clubs with 
his future father-in-law, and Redding had plenty of opportunities 
to study his titled rival. Naturally Raoul Fevrot did not for a 
moment consider Redding as a rival. For him there were no 
rivals. It was all arranged, all announced. The time for. rivals 
was past, even if there had ever been one. He laughed when 
the Marquis had first introduced Redding to him, and squinting 
through his wineglass, had said: “And to think, Raeul, the 
Marquise did fear that Monsieur Redding was in love with Maria 
and she with him. Such a joke! What foolish notions old 
women get, eh? Why, Monsieur Redding is a man of science 
with a steady head, and women are nothing more to him than— 
well, just women.” 

The three men laughed as they drained their glasses, the Mar- 
quis chuckling throatily, De Paissant laughing in a high-pitched 
voice, and Redding making a hollow sound lacking all merriment. 
Then they had drunk again—and again. And during the drink- 
ing, Redding saw his pathway opening before him. The sin of 
overindulgence in liquor, he knew, would never faze any of the 
Daubignacs, but he did see where 
that overindulgence in it by De Pais- 
sant could be used to attain his ends. 
Of that he was very sure. 

So, with that ultimate triumph in 
view, Redding cultivated De Paissant 
assiduously and became one of his boon 
companions. Aside from the fact that 
Fevrot was engaged to the woman he 
loved, Redding really found nothing 
against him. Rather, indeed, he found 
him a delightful sort of chap in his way. 
He congratulated himself that his culti- 
vation of De Paissant did not involve 
an association with a boor or dullard. 

Meanwhile Henriette Maria ap- 
proached her wedding-day with a sad 
little heart. She knew, of course, that 
there was no hope for her. In her set, 
marriages were never made in heaven 
except on very rare occasions, but were 
simply cold-blooded affairs arranged by 
. parents whose minds were always on 
their rank and station. Blood told more 
than money in her set, although the 
latter was always desirable. Maria 
knew these things, and so, like an 
obedient daughter, she shut her dream 
away in her heart and faced the world 
and the future with a wistful little 
smile on her face that bespoke infinite effort of soul. Apathet- 
ically she agreed to all her mother’s plans and orders appertain- 
ing to the ceremony. Apathetically she viewed the gathering 
together of her trousseau. And always, faithfully, she tried to 
put the face of Herbert Redding out of her mind. But she 
couldn’t—quite. When she lay awake at night, she longed in- 
finitely for him with a strange aching pain. 


The thought of having to 
truckle to these people now 
made the Marquis’ white 
mustache quiver with rage. 


E final riotous days of parties and luncheons fled by. The 
Marquise dominated the turbulent household-sea like a master- 
mariner. She arranged everything and expected her husband and 
daughter to coincide with her views and decisions. Her daughter 
she found the more tractable. Oddly enough, the Marquis was 
not as mellow or manageable as he should have been, and 
they almost quarreled over her choice of the Jesuit church for 
the ceremony. The Marquis desired the affair to be very quiet 
and exclusive. He hated bitterly the newly rich on St. Charles 
Avenue, and had always insulted them openly at every oppor- 
tunity, protected by his name from any retaliatory remarks. The 
thought of having to truckle to these people now and see them 
at his daughter’s wedding made the Marquis’ white mustache 
quiver with rage. But the Marquise won out. She was deter- 
mined to have as many guests as possible, and to have the wed- 
ding a thing to be talked of for many weeks. Seeing the hope- 
lessness of argument, the Marquis departed to his clubs. 
As the great day neared, he spent practically all of his time 


within the safe portals of one club or another, and sought liquid 
solace constantly, worthily upholding his reputation for being able 
to outdrink any man in the city and never show it. His future 
son-in-law drank with him, but the results showed on him, unhap- 
pily. The Marquis laughed at his lack of stamina and swore that 
even yet he would teach him to drink like a man. He even up- 
held Redding as an example of a good drinker. Redding had to 
smile at that. He made no pretensions to wine-bibbing accom- 
plishments. He did, however, join heartily in the liquid educa- 


tion of De Paissant, introducing that young man to certain subtle 
and very efficacious American cocktails and highballs to which 
his French palate was unaccustomed. The young Marquis took 
to them avidly. 

The day before the wedding arrived, and Redding dispatched 
a little note to Maria by special messenger. It was a very brief 
note, but it made her buoyant with hope. It read: 


Dearest: 
There are still twenty-four hours before your marriage. Be pre- 
— for anything. Old St. Roche and I are not discouraged yet. 
Ove, 
HERBERT. 


Maria slept with the note under her pillow that night and 
prayed and prayed that the almost impossible might happen, and 
that she might not have to be wedded to 
De Paissant. But everything was so 
near to consummation that the buoy- 
ancy faded from her heart, and she 

cried herself to sleep. 

The preparations of the bridegroom 
were quite different from those of his 
fiancée. He was not thinking especially 
of the morrow. He was sitting at the 
Pickwick Club with a group of his 
ushers, Redding and his future father- 
in-law. It was a merry gathering, and 
as the glasses were filled and refilled, 
the quips grew gayer and gayer. As the 
hour grew late, the assembly gradually 
thinned out, and the ushers departed 
for a little sleep. It was to be hoped 
that their steps up the nuptial aisle 
would be steadier than those of their 
departure. 

The old Marquis, De Paissant and 
Redding sat on. Daubignac 
much averse to retiring. Gad, 
he was to be forced to go through all 
that, as he called it, “damned cere- 
mony” on the morrow, he would at least 
have a glorious night first. He even 
thumped the table loudly and said un- 
complimentary things about the Mar- 
quise and her domineering ways. He 

went so far as to hope the church ceremony couldn't take place, 
though he was unable to imagine anything which could prevent it. 
He informed De Paissant that he wanted him to have a nice little 
wedding, but “quiet, sir, and exclusive as befits people of title. 
None of this rabble and riffraff stuff fit only for rich butchers.” 

De Paissant laughed loudly. It mattered little to him, so lon” 
as he was married, where the ceremony took place. He extolled 
his bride’s beauty in glowing and intimate terms. He waxed 
poetical. The more poetical he became, the higher rose the low 
spirits of Herbert Redding. 


HE old Marquis had no idea the next morning of how, or 

when, he arrived home; but that he had arrived there he 
knew very well. He rose in an ill humor, with a furry mouth, and 
cut himself several times while shaving. He felt an unwonted 
hustle and bustle about the house, an air of expectancy. Dressed 
finally in his ceremonial black, he ventured to intrude upon his 
daughter, whom he kissed heartily and clapped upon the back. 
With her he always could be jovial and mellow, no matter how 
he felt. 

“Ah, my dear,” he said, “we’ve got to go through with it— 
the church stuff, I mean. But hang it all, I hate the idea. Such 
a hot day, too! It will be hell, my dear, hell.” 

Maria returned her father’s kiss and said: 
will be—hell.” 

“Eh?” 


“Yes, Papa, it 
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But the Marquise appearing upon the scene, he retreated down- 
stairs, where he gulped down several cups of black coffee and 
then ensconced himself in a quiet nook in the dining-room near 
the sideboard. He knew he would have to make many trips to 
the sideboard before he was ready to go to the church. 


T last Maria was arrayed in her finery of costliest lace be- 
decked with pearls. Her mother went off downstairs to 
see to certain last things. Maria dismissed her maids and sat 
down to think. It was all like some dream which she was 
moving through ib 
like an automaton. wi: 
She felt a feeling es 
of resignation tak- ----~ . 
ing possession of 
her. It was all hor 
over now. All her 
life, it seemed, was over. 
she would be the Marquise de Paissant, 
and Henriette Maria would be dead. The 









In a few hours ed) 


Maria shut her door again. She really wondered very much 
where De Paissant was. And then it flashed over her—perhaps 
Herbert had something to do with this disappearance of her 
groom. How, she could not guess, but she felt sure of it, 
somehow. Suddenly she felt all a-tremble with glad expectancy. 
Something was going to happen—that she knew. 

And then the door opened, and her old mammy entered with 
a yellow envelope in her hand which she handed, grinning, to 
Maria. “Dis yeah jes’ come fo’ yo’, Missy. Marked ‘private 
and mos’ partic’lar.’ Ah took it from de messenger mahself.” 

Maria seized the 
envelope and tore 
it open eagerly. 


12 Oy messi tae nf,» The inclosed mes- 
— 3% . ee 
NG, — sage read: 





De Paissant lo- 

és cated in Turkish 

bath beiling out. If you dare to love me, be- 
fore the world, meet me at once at Fuerst and 
Kramer’s store, between Baronne and Caron- 


girl who had prayed to St. Roche, who had 
sat in her stocking feet beside Herbert 
Redding, would be no more. She wanted 
stillness so in these last minutes, and yet 
ijt seemed to her that there was an unnec- 
essary bustle downstairs and overmuch 


R. COSMO HAMILTON, 
whose earlier novels will be 
vividly recalled by all readers of The 
Green Book Magazine, has written for 
you a new series of social stories that, 


dolet, on Canal Street. I have priest and license, 
Your St. Rocue Hussanp. 


Letting the message flutter to the floor, 
Maria flung her arms about the astonished 
mammy. “Quick, quick, Mammy—give 
I am 





ringing of the telephone. 

And no last word from Herbert! She 
thought that he too must have given up 
hope at last. And yet—it was only last 
night that he had sent her that note of 
hope. She clung to that now desperately; 
she could not give up utterly, even yet. 

Suddenly she realized that she must have 
been sitting absorbed in her thoughts for 
some time, for she looked up to find her 
mother again beside her, very much flushed 
and excited. 

“Maria,” the Marquise said excitedly, 
“something is amiss. It is now eleven o'clock, and that 

De Paissant is not here! Where can he be, I wonder? 
Surely he would not forget to come for his mother-in-law. 
And he knows I am not one to be kept waiting. Have you 
any idea as to his possible whereabouts?” 

“No, Mamma. He has been delayed, that is all. There is no 
need to become excited.” 

“Excited? I shall become as excited as it pleases me. To be 
kept waiting by any young sprig! The church is full now. The 
priest is waiting.” 

“Have you telephoned?” 

“Have I telephoned? Have I been sitting with my hands in 
my lap? Mon Dieu! Am I an imbecile? I have telephoned 
every place. I have put Monsieur the French consul on the 
trail. I will next put the police.” 

“Oh, no, no, Mamma, not that! I could never marry a hus- 
band who had to be brought by the police.” 

“Perhaps, by then, I would not want you to marry him. 
But I would give him such a talking to as he never heard before. 
And your father, he knows nothing. He does not even know 
when he parted from Raoul last night. If the ceremony does 
not come off soon, you will have no father to escort you up 
the aisle. He is so stimulated now that he is quite useless. All 
he can do is to laugh and say how happy he is that he wont 
have to go to church. But wont he? Wont he? Hmm!” She 
‘tapped her foot energetically. 

Maria smiled and patted her mother on 
the back gently. “There, there, Mamma! 
All will be well. Do not heat yourself. 
He will come surely. All grooms arrive. 
Only husbands do not.” 

“Ha, how can you make such remarks 
on your wedding morning? How can 
you be so calm? A _ bride should 
be agitated. It isn’t maidenly to 
be so calm. It would appear that you 
are positively ungrateful to me for hav- 
ing obtained such a husband for you.” 

“It appears, Mamma, that you have 
not yet obtained him—quite.” 

With a snort the Marquise departed 
downstairs again to direct the search. 


it is earnestly believed, will stand as the 
best work he has ever done. 
stories are concerned with the idle, lux- 
urious life that is being lived to-day in 
one of the richest and most extravagant 
suburban colonies in America. 
picture a life that is hardly realized by 
the greater number of Americans as 
possible in this country. 








me some long veil to hide my face. 
going to marry the man I love. Do you 
understand—the man I love! Now go 
downstairs quickly and tell Jim to have a 
car ready at once. Wait for me, with him, 


All the 


in the garage. Don’t tell anyone. Oh, 
Mammy, stay by me now.” 
The grinning negress rushed off. She 


They 


adored her “chil’” and would do any- 
thing for her. Wrapping a long, conceal- 
ing veil about her, Maria tiptoed out into 
the upper hall. Below, she could hear ex- 
cited talking and rushings about. They 
were trying to locate De Paissant over 
the telephone. Evidently Herbert was giving her time 
to get away before informing the family of his whereabouts. 
Quickly Maria turned and skipped down the back stairs and 
across the yard to the garage. Jim had the engine running. 
, She jumped eagerly into the tonneau, and the car, start- 
ing at once, dashed swiftly out through the rear entrance to 
the grounds. 

All the way downtown Maria’s heart did a joyous tattoo against 
her breast. It seemed as though her very soul was singing. She 
was going to the man she loved, gayly, madly. She did not 
care what consternation her act would cause. She did not worry 
about the reconciliation to be effected afterward. She only knew 
that she would be married to the man she loved, and that was 
quite sufficient. 

And she was. When she had picked up Herbert and the priest 
at the ornate little candy-shop appointed, they sped on to the tiny 
church close by St. Roche and were married there in the quiet 
and coolness where God seemed very close. The church of St. 
Roche, not being a regular parish church, could not be used for 
the ceremony, and later they went over to it, and said another 
prayer to that good Saint who seemed to have brought them 
together. 

As they left the grounds arm in arm, walking very close to- 
gether, Maria looked up at her tall husband and said: 

“Oh, my Herbert, my love, you have made me do such won- 
derful naughty things always. But always I am so glad that I 

a have done them. That De Paissant, he 
forget to come for me and has to be 
boiled out, and oh, for that I am so 
glad. And I think, Monsieur Redding, 
you know something about why he for- 
get to come for his wedding, eh? Is 
it not so, dear Herbert? Answer me.” 

Redding laughed loudly and drew her 
closer as he answered: 

“Honey, I know everything about 
that young man De Paissant. I made 
it my business to know. I saw to it 
that he spent the night with me and 
had to be boiled out. Love, dear Hen- 
riette, conquers ali obstacles—even such 
things as foreign noblemen.” 
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“Sick,” said the dark-haired one briefly. “Been sick 


most two weeks.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed T. A. “And I didn’t know 
it!” He left precipitately. 

“Nuts!” said the dark-haired one. 

T. A. Tanner walked nine blocks to the only florist’s, 
and came away with an armload of creamy-pink rosebuds. 
A small boy lurking round the corner made an easy half- 
dollar when T. A. spied him and sent him scurrying up to 
her house with the blossoms, and a note inside that said 
merely: “May I come up?” 

In less than twenty minutes the urchin came back to 
where T. A. was standing in front of the corner drugstore, 
with the note, on the back of which was written: “Please 
do. I want to see you.” 

T. A. blushed. Why, he couldn’t say. She wanted to 





T was twilight in Sedan when T. A. Tanner stepped off the 

nine o'clock train and set down his two bags. All the street- 
lamps of Sedan had twinkles in their eyes, for they knew T. A. 
Tanner. He had traveled out of Chicago for twenty years, and 
was the best salesman on the line anywhere—big and heavy, 
easy-going and good-natured, and very much nearer to forty-five 
than to forty. 

There were twinkles in T. A. Tanner’s eyes too, as he arranged 
for a room at the hotel, left his bags and started off through 
the twilight. The windows of the Candy Palace gleamed with 
yellow light, and through the plate glass he could see fair, silken 
hair and a clear-cut profile. 

“Hello, little lady!” he said softly as he seated himself on a 
high stool at the marble soda-fountain. The little lady looked 
up with just a fleeting smile at the sound of his deep bass. 

“Hello!” she said, and her voice was a little clear echo of a 
bell beside his mighty one. T. A. Tanner watched her as she 
mixed his usual drink. Fair hair that curled in the most amaz- 
ing places, brushed from her face in the latest mode; dark 
brows and long lashes; sweet unsmiling mouth that was made 
for laughter; and small, soft, ringless hands that pushed his 
clinking glass to him across the polished marble. 

It had come to this with T. A. Tanner. When she had first 
looked up at him across the gleaming marble, there was some- 
thing very still and strange in her violet-gray eyes; T. A. Tanner 
wished he knew the meaning of it. That had been weeks ago. 
Now he called her “little lady” and was unrebuked. He made 
Sedan once every two weeks. Once every two weeks he saw 
her, and when he went away again, violet-gray eyes looked at 
him from every girl’s face, with a still, strange dream in them. 

When T. A. Tanner came back to Sedan two weeks later, no 
faint little smile shone at him from across the soda-fountain. 
He asked the dark-eyed girl there about the little lady. 
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see him! 

He found her, at the home of her sister-in-law,—the 
small boy had shown him the place—pale and ‘sweet, in a big 
chair by the open window. He did not notice the clean shab- 
biness of the house, but saw only her exquisite beauty. 

“Who told you to get sick, little lady?” he asked as he sat 
down in a chair that creaked beneath his weight. 

“Nobody. Who told you to send these?” Her slim hand 
touched the pink petals of the roses on the little table with its 
checked varnish. 

“Nobody.” He was embarrassed for the moment, and fear- 
ful that she did not like them; then she smiled at him a little, 
and fears fled. 

“What’s the matter, anyway?” he asked. 

“Too many nerves. In other words, I don’t make enough 
money to keep me from worrying,” she said lightly. ‘The doc- 
tor says—oh, you know! Change of conditions, no work, no 
worry. Of course, quite the simplest thing in the world! Ask 
my sister-in-law how I can do that.” 

Uncomfortable, T. A. Tanner looked around the gray-and- 
brown little room. He thought of his own fat bank-account. 
Twenty years old! No wonder it was fat. 

“How old are you?” he asked her abruptly. 

“Twenty.” 

“Have you lived here all your life?” 

“Ves—almost.” 

“Girl,” said T. A. Tanner, “I know this will sound funny, 
coming right after what you’ve told me about what the doctor 
said, but this isn’t much of a place for a girl like you to be—” 
T. A. Tanner hesitated, fidgeted in his chair. “You know what 
I mean—to have to work and worry about money. 

“Now, look here: If you don’t mind, I'd like to marry you, 
and give you everything you need to make you well. Pretty 
clothes, a house of your own, nothing to worry about, and time 
to play all you want to.” 
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“I expected you to say that,” said the girl. “Yes, I'll marry 
you.” In her clear gray eyes there was something T. A. wished 
he could read. 

“That’s right,” he approved. “You're being sensible.” When 
he finally started away, she looked up at him, holding out her 
hand. He took it; it was soft and white, and he held it a 
moment in his own big warm one before he bent and kissed the 
pink palm with its babyish creases; then he rose and hurried 
out. 

But on the way back to Chicago, he kept asking of himself: 
“What about Kelley?” 


NCE was a time when T. A. Tanner and Dean Kelley had 

plans of their own, concerning their bank-accounts. There 
was to have been, when they were both ready to quit the road, 
a handsome bachelor apartment, long evenings with firelight, com- 
fortable chairs, cigar-smoke and no worrying thoughts as to 
thickening waist-lines or increasing chins. 

But Dean Kelley understood about it, for he was Irish. His 
gray eyes twinkled affectionately as they two stood in the living- 
room of the house T. A. Tanner had bought for his little lady. 

“All of us get hit sometime, T. 

A.,” he said. “Don’t you worry 
about that bachelor apartment. 
Fill just make myself at home here 
whenever I want some place to go. 
In fact, I'll be here when you come 
again—welcome the bride, you 
know. Run along, now, and give 
her that rock you spent a year’s 
salary on.” 

T. A. wandered if Dean Kelley 
were laughing at him. Well, he 
wouldn’t laugh, when he saw her. 

The rock referred to was a big, 
flawless diamond that looked like 
a great drop of dew and flashed 
rose and blue and violet when 
Maureen put it on her hand. It 
was the only ring she wore, for when they 
were married in the stuffy little probate judge’s 
office, T. A. Tanner said: 

“T don’t want you to wear a wedding-ring. 

I want you to behave just as if you weren’t 
married at all, and not tied to anybody.” 

No girl ever had a stranger wedding. Still, 
brown, dusty room lined with books, scattered 
with papers, and a fiercely bewhiskered old 
man that rapped out questions at them, hardly 
waiting for answers. No romance in that. And 
for Tanner, the still room and all the sunlight 
concentrated in her hair, a girl whose golden 
crown hardly reached his top vest-button. 

Chicago was better, for there was soft gray 
twilight throughout it all, and the comforting 
lights of shop-windows. Maureen stood on the steps of Tan- 
ner’s house, a little awed by its beauty of line, with her face 
upturned like a child’s beneath her little dark velvet tam-o’- 
shanter, toward the yellow lamps that hung from their iron 
brackets on either side of the entrance. 

T. A. Tanner, coming up behind her, opened the door 
with a huge gloved hand, picked her up lightly in his arms 
and stepped across the threshold with her—set her down in a 
warm, softly lighted hallway. 

“Old superstition!” he commented briefly, helping her with 
her coat. She gasped a little, partly because the interior of 
his house was so lovely, partly because she had never been 
so close to him before, and it was just a little frightening. 

Through the living-room doors there came the cheery 
radiance of a wood-fire. She went in a little shyly, and caught 
her breath again. Here were golden-buff walls, and golden- 
gray furniture with blue and rose and tan and green in the 
tapestried covers; a blue and rose and gray rug lay 
on a dark, gleaming floor; there were no lights 
but the fireflickers, and the stars you could see 
through the diamond-paned windows. Dull sparks 
shone from brass vases on the mantel, and violet- 
blue deeps in a long oval mirror. The grand piano, 
nearly in dusk, gleamed along its polished surface 
and ivory keys with half-caught light. 

And there she stood, queen of it all, in her little 

















dark velvet frock, her fair hair like a halo, her 
hands clasped. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful!” she said softly, won- 
deringly. 

“It sure is!” That was Kelley, in the gloom by 
the mantel, for she fairly took his breath. 

“That’s only Kelley,” explained T. A. 

“Come out, Kelley. Let’s have a look at you,” 
said Maureen bravely, though she had been startled. 

Kelley came into the circle of firelight, and he and Tanner 
shook hands. Maureen looked at him, frankly admiring. He was 
as big as Tanner, though not so well fleshed, and his hair was 
very near to being red. Kindly, humorous, Irish face, a scar 
across his cheek, and gray eyes that just glinted fun all the 
time. That was Kelley. 

He turned to her. “You'll like me, sister,” he said. 
likable sort.” 

She laughed back at him as she gave him her hand. “I wish 
everybody would tell me whether I’m going to like ’em or net 
when we first meet,” she said. “Then I wouldn’t have to be con- 
tinually bothering my head about it.” 

Some curious kinship was here. Gray 
eyes looked into gray eyes and laughed 
with good-fellowship; hand clasped big 
hand, and that was enough. 

“You're Irish!” said Kelley. 

“You are yourself!” she retorted. 

“Tt’s a grand state,” said Kelley. “And 
I’m thinking before long I'll be something 
else.” 

“You're a cheerful idiot,” announced 
Tanner. ‘Maureen, you’re tired. We'll 
have dinner pretty soon. I'll have the 
maid take you to your room.” 

“Oh, no! Please let me see if I can 

- find it by my- 
self.” The lit- 
tle girl that 
would never 
grow up was 
looking out her 
eager eyes, and 
T. A. smiled for 
the first time 
whole - heartedly 
since their 
strange mar- 
riage. 

“Go on,” he 
said, “—if you 
think you’d 
know it if you 
saw it.” 

“Oh, I will!” 
she sang as she 
skipped into the 
hall and up the 
steira- 7. & 
Tanner’s heart 
was wonderfully 
lightened. She 
wasn’t going to 
be strange and 
distant and mat- 
ter-of-fact about 
being married to 
him, and take it 
all as an affair 
of convenience. 
She was liking 
Kelley already— 
and the things 
he had given her 
were pleasur- 
able, were in- 
teresting to her. She was going to play and laugh and live, 
and have a wonderful time. 

“T. A.,” said Kelley, “you picked a winner! Do you mind 
if I bring my trunks and things here?” Which was only his 
laughing way of saying he knew she was good enough for T. A. 
Tanner. They heard her voice on the stairs then. 

















“I'm a 


He turned to her. “You'll like me, 
sister,” he said. “I’m a likable sort.” 
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“T. A., I found it! It’s the loveliest—the one with the gray 
walls and cream-white furniture and the gray-green and rose 
and old blue!” She came dancing in like a fairy, all aglow with 
her wonderful discoveries about this beautiful house that was 
hers to keep. The eyes of both men were upon her, and she 
stopped, a little embarrassed. More like a bride she looked 
now, in a white tulle and malines frock that stood out like mist; 
her arms and throat were bare, and girlishly thin. 

T. A. looked away first. Kelley stood still and smiled at her, 
his Irish smile. 

“Let’s go in to dinner,” said Tanner. 

Dinner didn’t count for much. Not at all like a bride’s first 
dinner in her new home. It was served by a white-capped maid, 
and there were clinking silver and china and sparkling glass, per- 
fume of flowers, silk-shaded lights as a background; but this 
was no usual newly married picture. Kelley was there. 

After dinner, in the living-room, the two men got to talking 
business, because there seemed to be nothing else to do. Mau- 
reen, suddenly tired, had cuddled down in a big soft chair and 
would not talk. 

In the midst of an excited and earnest discussion, on the 
inside works of a deal Kelley had been hearing of, the golden 
head suddenly popped up from the depths of the chair. 

“Mercy, you two!” said Maureen, laughing. “When you both 


talk at once, it sounds like a thunderstorm coming!” 
Kelley eyed her gravely through the blue haze of cigar- 
ke 


“A newsboy once called us ‘the men with the grind-organ 
voices,” he said. “I know it is ludicrous, to see such small 
men with such big voices. But it isn’t our fault. They were 
wished on us.” 

“Sing for her, Kelley,” rumbled Tanner from his own big 


ir. 

“One of the things I do best,” grinned Kelley cheerfully, cross- 
ing to the grand piano. He touched a few simple chords, and 
in the gloom began to sing, his deep bass ringing out in a song 
that had the roll and swing of a deep-sea chantey. 

“Oh, there’s pearls and gold, 
And wealth untold— 


There’s ease for all, 
Where the—South—Seas—fall !” 


“Wont do!” stated Tanner. “Gentlemen in black-velvet 
a scarlet sashes and gold earrings, with knives in their 

ts.” 

“Sand-beach, and the roar of the surf on it; palms and the 
tropic sky; all the pirates burying a treasure—Captain Kidd with 
his guns on them, overseeing,” said Maureen. “Go on, Kelley. 
It’s romantic.” 

“Sing something else, Kelley—that one I like,” requested 
Tanner. 

“You're a sentimental old man,” complained Kelley, but his 
hands touched the keys again, wistful little harmonies stole forth, 
and Kelley sang with all the ardor, the appeal of his Celtic 
nature—sorrowingly, softly, and with a deep tenderness that 
might mean everything, or might mean nothing, and which no 
one ever appreciates until he has heard an Irishman sing: 


“The little buds are on the bush; 
The young moon’s in the sky; 

The garden dreams, and in the hush, 
The shy rain tiptoes by. 

The old stone seat is wet with dew; 
The starshine’s on the stile— 

And oh, the Irish eyes of you, 

That used to smile, and smile!” 


To T. A. Tanner the deepening note of tenderness meant every- 
thing. He looked at Maureen. She had turned sidewise in the 
chair, so that her cheek rested against the back, the faint gold 
of her hair shining against the soft tones of the tapestry. Her 
face was quite turned from him. 


“Michaela, all the years have fled; 

The old dream’s mine again; 

There are no days and roses dead; 
Life has no haunting pain. 

I’m waiting where the red rose dips, 
And the iris blossoms blue; 

And one’s the velvet of your lips, 

And one’s the eyes of you!” 


T. A. Tanner held his breath at the poignant sweetness of 
Kelley’s mellow voice. And when the song ceased, “Go on,” 
he said in a low voice. 

“Can’t,” demurred Kelley. 
at the clock. 


“The rest doesn’t fit.” He glanced 





“Hello, little lady,” he said softly as he seated himself. 
The little lady looked up with just a fleeting smile. 
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“I’m contrary, yes. But say it when I’m gone, T. A.,” he 
laughed. “I’m going now; it’s late.” 

When he had gone, T. A. looked across at the girl. 

“Maureen, what would you like to have for a wedding-present?” 

“A wedding-present!” She sat suddenly straight in her chair. 
“Why, T. A. Tanner! You've given me everything already— 
the house, my jewels, my own bank-account—and somebody big 
and kind to look after me; and I never had that before. What 
else do I want?” 

“Well, nothing, I suppose,” said T. 
A. Tanner, flicking the ash from his 
cigar. 

“I’m awfully tired!” she said, rising, 
all little girl again. “I guess I’m not 
as strong as I ought to be, yet.” She 
hesitated just a little, uncertainly. 

“Good night,” she said. 

“Good night.” T. A. Tanner never 
even looked up. 


EXT morning, when she had fin- 
ished a dainty breakfast all alone 
in the sun-flooded dining-room, the 
maid entered quietly. 

“Mr. Tanner is out in front, ma’am, 
with the car. He asks if you will get 
ready to drive with him.” 

“Be ready in a minute,” said Mau- 
reen, and ran to get her coat and tam- 
o’-shanter. 

When she came down the walk, T. 
A. smiled at her from the rakish gray 
roadster. She was in raptures over it— 
walked all around it with clasped hands, 
admiring the body, the bright newness 
of it. And when she seated herself be- 
side him, the powerful motor purred 
like some monster cat. 

“Do you want to learn to drive?” 
he asked as they started away. 

“Oh, do I!” 

“All right, we'll begin.” 

And so he taught her to drive. 
After that, she often took 
the car out by herself, and 
rode whole mornings all 
alone, when T. A. was gone. 
More often, though, she 
went out in it with Kelley 
and T. A. both. When she 
wasn’t seen snuggled down 
between the two big men 
like a flower in the little 
car, she was walking with 
them, holding a hand of 
each, down the bright ave- 
nues of afternoons. 

The faint color began to glow in her 
cheeks, and she was bright-eyed with fast- 
returning health. Life became to her as colorful as her many 
frocks—silken, alive with beauteous possibilities. 

It was Kelley who taught her this. Somehow business did not 
call him away as it did Tanner. Kelley took her to dinner, 
danced with her, whispered to her across the little table with 
its shaded light. When T. A. was at home, Kelley came to 
dinner, and sang, and laughed and smoked. 

It was Kelley who sent her roses. It was Kelley who told 
her how beautiful her eyes were above the hyacinths he sent. 
Kelley took her to the theater and supper afterward. He rode 
with her, walked with her through the autumn sunshine, played 
with her when she was glad, comforted subtly when she was 
not—teased her, laughed at her, spoiled her, and adored her with 
his eyes. Kelley held her hands tight in his, when he said his 
late good nights, and taught her that her life was a butterfly 
thing, all sun and color, dancing, laughter and love. So the 
autumn slipped by and the early part of winter. 





cy. night when Kelley came to take her to the theater, 
he had been out on the road, and had just come home. 
T. A. was in the living-room when she met Kelley in the hall. 
Kelley’s voice was deep and caressing. 


“Going to dinner with Kelley,”’ 
she explained. 


“Missed me any, little one?” 

“Have you missed me?” she countered. 

“You know I have!” 

“Well—I have missed you too, awfully.” 

“TI went away on purpose,” said Kelley. “I tried to make 
you miss me. I wont do it again. It’s too hard.” 

“Oh, yes, Tanner knew. But he didn’t know all.” 

When Kelley and the girl came home, it was very late, and 
Maureen stood a 
minute on the 
steps, _lingeri 
deltheratatne 
head bent, and 
regardless 
of falling snow, 
before she told 
Kelley good 
night. 

“You're very 

sweet!” said 

Kelley. He put 

a hand beneath 

her chin and tilted 

her face, shadowed 

by the silver-lace hat- 

brim, up to the pale 
light. 

“What’s on your face, lit- 

tle one? It’s wet.” 

“Snow, I guess,” said Mau- 

reen. “It’s snowing very fast. 

Kiss me—good night— 

Kelley.” 

Kelley kissed her. 

The next evening she came to 
T. A. in the library. 

“T, A.,” she said, “haven’t you 
a picture of yourself somewhere, 
that I could have to put on my 
dressing-table?” 

T. A. flushed, and she saw it. 
“Why, I suppose I have,” he 
agreed. “Any particular hurry?” 

“No—only Kelley gave me his, 
and I never had one of you.” 

“Well, let me see, I’ve a whole 
collection somewhere that I'll let 
you choose from.” 

He opened a drawer in his own 
desk and brought out pictures 
big and small, old and new. She 
looked at them all and decided on 
the newest one, a cabinet photo- 
graph that showed the kindness of 
his eyes and the little wave in his 
hair. 

“I like this one,” she said. “It’s just 
like you; it’s nice and big and kind.” 

T. A. turned away. He wondered what 
she had said to Kelley about his; he was jealous. 

Just then the hall-door opened, and a cheery “Hello!” reached 
them. It was Kelley, and he had come to dinner. 

“I'll put these away,” said Maureen. 

That night Kelley sang the last verse of his song. They had 
had dinner; and Maureen, in a frock of pale gray-green was curled 
in her favorite chair, near to T. A. Tanner’s. 

Warm in their fire-glow, they listened to the rattle of sleet 
and driving wind against the panes, and when the storm lulled 
low, Kelley went to the piano and sang. 

Two verses, complete, and the room when he had finished them 
was very still. Then he began the third, his Irish heart calling: 


“Come to the garden, acushla, come! 
When the day’s gone down in the west; 
With eyes so weary, and heart that is numb, 
Knowing now, love is best. 
Hand in hand for a happy hour 
We'll walk ’mid the rose and rue; 
As once we walked, with the spring a-flower 
On the lips, in the eyes of you! 


“Only we didn’t—in the spring,” finished Kelley, swinging into 
song from the last musical-comedy. (Continued on page 86 ) 
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a Marion to see her father alone—to see any member of 
the Fane family alone—was a practical impossibility; even 
had it not been, Marion was too impatient to wait. It was 
annoying that George Grandville should have to come again 
to dinner that night—it would have been easier with just her 
father and mother; still, he seemed to have a lot of influence 
with her father and might prove himself a valuable ally. 

They were having coffee on the south veranda, which had 
been extended into a sort of sun-parlor. Mr. Fane had had 
three deep. puffs from his cigar, and Marion decided that this 
was the right time. 

“You remember what we were talking about last night, Father, 
don’t you?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, that factory nonsense.” 

“And you remember you said it wasn’t the idea of my doing 
factory work, so much as the fact that it was bad policy to have 
me working in your factory.” 

“Ves?” 

“Well, I've got a position in the James Creed Company 
factory.” 

“What—what—” 

“T went there this morning. They don’t know who I am— 
at least they didn’t connect my name with yours. They think 
I’m an ordinary factory-girl.” 

Andrew Fane looked at his daughter as if he were seeing 
her for the first time and was not at all sure that the sight 
pleased him. His first surprise was slowly giving place to anger 
which showed itself in the growing purple of his cheeks. Mrs. 
Fane just avoided spilling coffee on her expansive bosom. She 
felt sure her ears must have deceived her. 

“It might be a good idea to let her try it,” said George Grand- 
ville in his slow, even voice. “Every woman in America will 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved 
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eA VAST transformation in 
Marion Fane’s circle of 
friends had been wrought by the 
war. Tom Dean enlisted as a pri- 


e 
vate; and Hope, Marion’s young sis- 
ter, married him and went to live near 
his training-camp. India Cole became © 
engrossed with Red Cross work and let- 


ters to Dr. Hugh Fullerton—now a first 
lieutenant. David Wharton became an 
aviator; and while Marion worried over 
him openly, another girl, who had loved 
Wharton well but unwisely, feared for 
him in secret. Horace Greeve, the intel- 
lectual of the little group, and something Jf} 
of a pacifist, sought solace in his books, 4, 
for his weak body exempted him from  f2, 
military service. George Grandville, an 
outsider, an employee of her father, be- 
came a member of the circle rather 
through necessity than through 
choice on Marion’s part —and 
George, with his thick glasses and 
his silence on matters military, 
was a mystery. Marion’s own 
patriotism found outlet also: 
she became an employee 
in a munition factory. 
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want to do something, and they can’t all be Red Cross 
workers.” 

Why was he trying to help her? Marion wondered. It was 
all a puzzle, especially her father’s attitude. He hesitated, but 
it was to Grandville, not to herself, that he spoke. 

“You think so? But a woman—my daughter— Well, I'll 
think it over, Marion; give you my decision in the morning.” 

Mrs. Fane had waited as long as possible. 

“I think you might tell me what this is all about; if I heard 
right, it was something about Marion’s going to work in a fac- 
tory. Let me say right now that she'll do no such thing. It’s 
all very well in England—I read about a Lady Something-or- 
other doing it; but Rapid Falls is different. I wont hear of 
any such nonsense.” 

With a muttered excuse Mr. Fane hastily took himself off 
to the library, taking George Grandville with him and leaving 
Marion to fight it out with her mother alone. 

The fact that it was not yet definitely settled was a point 
in Marion’s favor, but it required an hour or more of citing 
distinguished women in France and England and a repeated 
assurance that no one should know about it, before Mrs. Fane 
finally removed her objections. Even then it was not because 
she was at all satisfied; but she was unaccustomed to saying no 
to Marion, and she was buoyed up by the thought that it was 
a fad and that Marion would never stay a week. 

The next morning Mr. Fane casually remarked: “You can 
try that factory thing out for a while if you like, Marion. 
It’s a democratic and patriotic thing to do, but try and keep it 
out of the papers. If a word of it gets into print, you'll have 
to quit.” 

“All right, Father; I'll see that no one knows. By the way, 
I have to work nights half of the time—there are two hundred 
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other girls there; it’s perfectly safe. I begin at nine and quit 
at five in the morning.” 


“I don’t see that it matters much, if you can stand it.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


N the surrounding night quiet Marion could hear the low 

hum of the factory even beyond the gate. She had been 
driven to within a few blocks of her destination. Her mother 
had insisted on that. Under her arm she carried a paper- 
wrapped package containing the overalls and cap she had bought 
that morning. The watchman, another one, was at the gate 
and admitted her as soon as she showed him her card. He 
indicated the door at which she should enter. It was still five 
minutes of nine, and she walked slowly, looking up at the 
brightly lighted windows—the factory seemed much larger at 
night. 

Another watchman was outside the door at which she was 
to enter. Again she presented her card. It was the most ex- 
citing adventure she had ever gone into. In another moment 
she was standing in a blinding glare of electric light and a deafen- 
ing roar of noise. She was in a narrow aisle between rows of 
machines all connected with each other by whirling belts at- 
tached to overhead shafts of steel. These shafts were revolving 
also, and for a moment everything looked dizzy. It was like 
the first glimpse of a busy roller-skating rink, Marion thought. 
Then she began to pick out individual figures in the glare of 
light and to sense the steady rhythm in the roar of the ma- 
chinery. There were about half a dozen men in the room, and 
fifty or sixty girls. 

“Your card!” 

She looked up into the face of a man steeped in machine-oil, 
his blue sleeves rolled up over huge arms. He was shouting 
close into her ear above the noise. She produced the card for 


the third time, and the foreman beckoned to a tall girl with 
red hair showing under her blue cap. The girl came to her. 





“Every woman in America will want to do something,’ said George Grandville; “ana 
they can’t all be Red Cross workers.”” Why was he trying to help her? Marion wondered. 





“You've 


“T’'ll show you where to put your things,” she said. 
got overalls?” 

Marion nodded. She was not yet accustomed to shouting 
against the noise. The red-haired girl led her to a cloak-room 
where Marion donned her working apparel. She had been dis- 
appointed when the saleswoman in the department store told 
her that the girls in the Rapid Falls factories were not wearing 
bifurcated garments. Their overalls were only rather long blue 
smocks with pockets and a belt. There was also a cap. Marion 
had picked one with outstanding wings like a Dutch bonnet. It 
looked rather nice, she thought. In fact, the entire costume was 
most becoming. It was so silly to think that men’s work would 
take coquetry and love of dress away from women. This tall 
girl, for example; nothing could be prettier than her brown eyes 
and the suggestion of auburn curls showing under the cap. 
The girl was Susan Drew, she discovered later, a sort of under- 
forewoman who could take the place of the man in charge if 
occasion ever arose. 

Susan Drew showed Marion the time-clock, gave her a time 
card and showed her how to “ring in.” It was all going to be 
very simple. It was Susan Drew too, who took her to her 
machine and explained how to operate it. It was unskilled 
labor, but to Marion it seemed complicated enough. Yet after 
she had been working an hour at the capstan-lathe——Miss Drew 
told her it was a capstan-lathe——Marion forgot her identity. 
It was as if she had become a part of the machinery. The girls 
on either side of her, working at similar machines, had glanced 
at her with curiosity at first, but their interest was no more than 
they gave to each newcomer. Now she had forgotten them 
also. 

Above the lathe was a faucet from which flowed a thin stream 
of amber-colored oil which poured over the tools on the capstan 
as they cut into the soft brass, from which Marion was form- 
ing shell-fuse bodies, and kept them cool. 

“If the tools get hot, they get dull,” Miss Drew had ex- 
plained. 

Marion’s eyes fixed on that thin stream of amber oil. She 
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could smell it. It mingled with the odor of hot brass, and with 
the color of the stream of brass-shavings that was flowing down 
under the sharp-edged tools. The electric light glittered on every- 
thing, and sound, color, light and smell all mingled in a strange 
rhythm that stilled thought and destroyed identity. 

The capstan had six tools. At one side of the machine was 
a big box containing solid, cylindrical-shaped pieces of brass. 
It was Marion’s work to take these pieces of brass and apply 
them to the six tools one by one, shaping the meaningless metal 
into the first form of a shell-fuse body. The work was more 
than half automatic—only one must know when to change tools, 
She discovered that it was not good to lean close to one’s work. 
The shining pieces of brass were always flying up and stinging 
the girls’ faces. A sharp piece of hot metal did cut deep into 
one of her eyelids. For a moment she thought she was blind, 
but she was not, and as no one seemed to have noticed, she went 
on. An hour later she had forgotten. 

“Aint you going to eat?” 
close in her ear, and looked up. 

“Twelve o’clock—half-hour off.” 

Then she remembered what the man in the - 
office had told her. ko 

She heard a lessening of noise as one by £ 
one the girls began shutting down their 
machines and leaving their work. 

“I'll show you the canteen,” said the 
girl next to her. 

“Thanks, but I forgot to bring any- 
thing to eat.” 

“You can buy it. Come.” 
| She followed the girl out of an- 
other door than the one by which 
she entered, through a corridor and 
into a long room where narrow 
board tables had been placed. At 
one side was a counter such as 
one sees in quick-lunch restau- 
rants, and behind it stood a 
matronly looking woman in a 
white cap and apron. 

“That’s Mrs. Harper, Presi- 
dent of our Social Welfare Club. 
Creed’s is awful modern. I'd 
rather have more money and 
less welfare myself, but the 
dances are fun. We bring our 
lunch, and she gives us hot cof- 
fee for two cents a cup; you 
can get sandwiches too for five 
cents. I'll introduce you.” 

Marion was surprised and a 
bit disappointed at the com- 
radely fashion in which everyone 
received her. It was nice of the 
girls to explain things to her and 
to want to help, but it was a bit 
discomfiting to know that in her 
blue smock and cap, away from the 
atmosphere of Washington Boule- 
vard, there was nothing about her ap- 
pearance or manner to stamp her as 
belonging to a different class. 

Mrs. Harper received her with kindly 
interest. 

“A new girl? That’s nice—I hope you 
are getting on all right. Whenever you are 
in difficulties either in the factory or outside, 
come to me for help. That’s what I’m here 
for.” 

Her tone was hearty and cheerful, and 
Marion resented it, for it was also just a bit 
patronizing. There was a “social-worker” 
tone to it. Marion had always avoided all sorts of social wel- 
fare work and organized-charity activities. Now she began to 
understand why. Nevertheless she had to play her part, and so 
= expressed her thanks to Mrs. Harper and bought a cup of 
coffee. 

“Are you from out of town?” asked Mrs. Harper. 

“No; Rapid Falls is my home.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Harper, but her tone was dis- 
tinctly disappointed. Marion noticed that her small, plump 
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She was startled by the girl’s voice 












Mother, 
My Mother \ 
By CLEM YORE 


y , f Breath of my lungs you gave ‘o me 
Mother, my mother. 

Yours was not love, but idolatry, 
Mother, my mother. 

And in the sky and in the air 

And round about me everywhere 

All that is sweet and debonair 
Is mother, my mother. 


I know now what you mean to me 
Mother, my mother. 

Just what you were you still shall be 
Mother, my mother. 

Time nor honor nor shame can blast 

The love for you that I’ve amassed. 

The best in me vou still hold fast 
Mother, my mother. 


Who wanted me to be worth while? 
Mother, my mother. 

Who changed each tear into a smile? 
Mother, my mother. 2 

Who prays for me where’er I go? ? 

Who does not care what others know? ? 

Who sees me in the long ago? g 

\ Mother, my mother. Y 





mouth looked “prunes and prisms,” and that her two chins were 
shiny. She evidently scorned the artifices of fhe cosmetic 
makers. ' 

‘Most of the girls here are from out of town, and they’re such 
a problem—no home atmosphere; it’s difficult to keep in touch 
with all of them all the time. And we do want you girls to 
have a good time in a wholesome way. Have the girls told you 
the plans for a gymnasium? It’s going to be just splendid, but 
of course there will be reading-rooms too for the quiet ones. 
You like to read?” 

Marion nodded, too furious to speak. 

“Let me suggest some good books for you. I know some 
splendid girls’ books—and some travel-stories too; they’re al- 
most equal to a college education. You know, I got most of my 
own education just from reading; no girl need be discouraged if she 
does have to leave school early and work.” 

Marion felt happier at the last words. After all, it was some- 
thing to know that this woman evidently thought her about 
sixteen years old. 

She thanked Mrs. Harper and escaped back to her 
machine. The other girls were also returning. In 
a few moments she was again lost in the whirl- 
ing maze of sound and light and noise and 
color. Then her muscles began to ache. 
® Her ankles kept turning over at unex- 

\ pected moments, and her head ached, 
% 44s but - most of all it was the muscles in 
Ve her upper arms that hurt. Each 
‘ time she .pushed back the lever 
that released the cylinder of brass 
so that she could turn the capstan 

and apply another tool, the ef- 

fort seemed. greater than before. 
She glanced at the little silver 
watch tucked under the sleeve of 
her blue smock. Two o'clock. 
Would the night never end? 
Miss Drew was at her side. 
“Tt’s .your first night; you're 
doing very well. If you are 
tired, stop and rest for a few 
minutes. No one will notice.” 
Some perverse instinct in her 
made her smile and shake her 
head. Some power outside her- 
self drove her on to perpetual, 
monotonous motion. It was as 
if she, as well as the machine, 
were attached to a motor. The 
minutes dragged on; the amber 
oil still flowed over the sharp- 
edged tools above; and _ the 
stream of brass-filings, like 
solidified sunshine, still flowed 
down below. She was no longer 
conscious of the noise. Light and 
color and movement were there, but 
the noise was no longer noticeable. 
The minutes dragged. She had been 
here a year—no, surely a lifetime. 
She thought of the house on Washing- 
ton Boulevard, but it was not real. She 
had dreamed it. She tried to think of 
David. After all, what was one man more 
than another? The only thing that counted 
was the cylinder of brass held in her right 
hand. It must be shaped, and another and 
another, perpetually. 

There was a sudden silence which deafened 
her. The machinery had all been turned off; 
men and women in street dress were coming in 
at the outside door—the day-shift. It must, 
then, be half-past five. 











































CHAPTER IX 


ARION woke late in the afternoon. Every muscle in her 
body was aching. A hot bath and a vigorous alcohol 
rub did not seem to help much. A maid had brought break- 
fast to her bed at noon, and her mother had come also, hoping 
to find her repentant and willing to forgo this new wild idea. 
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It is possible that had her mother not been quite so eager to 
find her resolution shaken, Marion might not have gone back 
to work that night; but in the face of her mother’s inquiries and 
ill-concealed anxiety to find her exhausted and in a quitting 
mood, Marion disavowed all weariness and spoke of her new 
work with enthusiasm. But when the tray had been removed and 
her mother had gone, she fell back into heavy sleep from which 
she did not waken until five o’clock in the afternoon. India had 
telephoned twice and was in the little room now, waiting for her 
with Horace Greeve. 

“Well, what about it?” India greeted her. 

“Tt’s more fun than anything I’ve ever done,” said Marion. 

“But you must be sure and not tell anyone.” 

“Why? There’s nothing to be ashamed of in it,” 
said Horace. 

“Oh, Horace, you’re so stupid sometimes! Don’t you 
see that if it gets out, I can’t work with those other 
girls and be one of them. No one would take me 
seriously if they knew. Besides, they’d wonder why 
I didn’t work in my father’s factory, and it would get 
into the newspapers and a lot of unpleasant things. 

Please be careful. Of course, I know you wunt say 
anything if you think, but you’re so absent-minded, 
Horace. You will be careful, wont you?” 

“Of course; but—” 

“Mr. Grandville,” said the maid at the door. 

“To see me?” asked Marion. 

“He asked for Miss Fane.” 

“Have him come in here; I suppose he 
wants to ask how I came out at the factory,” 
she added, wondering at the same time why 
she should feel it necessary to explain Mr. 

Grandville’s calling on her. 

“T thought it was a secret,” said Horace. 

“Tt is, but Mr. Grandville was 
here when I decided to do it, and 
I don’t think Father would have ag 
-_ 
el 
i 
George Grandville entered, eal 
pausing at the door in the curious 
way he had, and looking all 
around the room before he en- 
tered. 

“How is the little munitions- 
worker?” His tone was more fa- 
miliar than any he had ever 
used with her before, and it did 
not please Marion. 

“Tm very well, thank you. 
The work isn’t half hard, and it’s 
awfully interesting.” 

“Your arms wont ache so much 
after you get accustomed to it.” 

“How did you know— My 
arms don’t ache at all—” The rest of the protest was drowned 
in the laughter of the other three. 

“Tell us the truth, Mr. Grandville,” said India. “The work 
is much too hard for her, isn’t it? Of course, she’ll never admit 
it, now that she has started the thing, but don’t you think she 
ought to quit now that she’s proved that it can be done?” 

Perhaps George Grandville knew that Marion would not wel- 
come his championing. He did not answer India. 

“You don’t look much like a munitions-worker—certainly no 
one would deliberately choose you for work requiring physical 
strength and endurance,” he said. 

“Let me drive you to work to-night,” suggested India. 

“I’m not going to be driven again. The street-car is good 
enough for an honest working-girl.” 

“Just this once,” pleaded India. “I want to do it, so that I 
can say with the young man who bought a War Savings stamp: 
“Thank God, I’ve done my bit.’. Please let me.” 

“Very well, you can all come—just near enough to see the 
factory lights and perhaps to catch the hum of the machinery. 
It sings, India, sings and shouts; it makes one think of those 
old Norse smiths who made swords with runes written on them 
—songs of victory.” 


She paused, surprised at her own enthusiasm, especially as 


every move of her body brought with it a sharp reminder of 
last night’s labors. 


All morning Marion waited for the sound of the 
door-bell or the telephone to herald his coming. 


“The new generation of women is mighty bloodthirsty,” said 
Horace, trying to laugh. “As for me, I'll never help make or 
use a weapon against my fellow-men.” 

“All of which reminds me,” said India Cole, foreseeing trou- 
ble, “that it is about time I got a letter from Dr. Hugh over- 
seas; I'll hurry home and see if one didn’t come in the last 
mail.” 

“I thought you would stay to dinner—you said you were 
going to drive me to work.” 

“I can’t stay to-night; thanks, ever so much; but I'll come 
back after dinner and take you to work, Marion.” 

She rose to her feet as she spoke. 

“Aren’t you people going to 
stay?” asked Marion as the two 
men rose also. 

“Guess I'll run along with In- 
dia,” said Horace. 

“Mr. Fane had already asked 
me to dinner,” said Grandville, 
“and if you supplement the invi- 
tation I will stay with even 
greater pleasure.” 

“Of course,” said Marion. “I 
expected you to stay. We al- 
ways expect people to stay to din- 
ner.” She did not want this man 
to feel that he was in any way 
connected with her life. Some- 
times his attitude was almost as if 
he considered himself an—an ad- 
mirer. It was very annoying. 


UCH to the surprise of the 

family, Marion  success- 
fully completed her week on the 
night-shift of the factory. She 
became accustomed to the noise, 
and gradually became less a part 
of the machinery and more of a 
human entity. Her fellow-work- 
ers acquired personalities and in 
a way she became acquainted 
with them. She found that usu- 
ally they were courteous and 
kind, but no one of them seemed 
anxious to extend the aquaint- 
ance with her beyond the factory 
walls. They were as exclusive in 
their way as women in higher 
circles, and as disinclined to give 
easy and quick friendship. 

Marion was especially amused 
to find that Miss Drew, the fore- 
woman, very obviously regarded 
herself as belonging to a decided- 
ly superior social order to that 
of the young women who worked under her. Marion naturally 
belonged to this lower order, and she was more angry than 
amused when Miss Drew snubbed her for her efforts to be more 
than conventionally friendly. 

After having worked at night for almost an entire week it 
was very difficult to reverse the order, especially as she had to 
begin at six o’clock in the morning, working until three—thus 
enabling the James Creed factory to run continuously, using 
three shifts of workers. She had not told David of her new 
work, partly because she wanted to surprise him, partly be- 
cause she was not quite sure how he would receive the news, 
and she preferred telling it to writing it. Then at the last min- 
ute she discovered that her plans would go wrong, for a tele- 
gram informed her that David would arrive at noon on Tues- 
day. He would unquestionably come directly to the house with- 
out waiting to telephone, and she would not be there to meet 
him. She confided her difficulties to India. 

“T’ll be here to meet him when he comes, and: he wont be 
able to escape until you get home, unless he does it over my 
dead body,” India consoled her. “But why don’t you take a day 
off? Tell them your grandmother is dead—perhaps they'll 
happily discharge you.” 

“All right,” said Marion. “Please try and keep David amused 
and don’t let him see me come in, in my working-clothes if you 
can help it. I want to be all fresh and lovely when he gets 
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his first glimpse of me—so keep him in the little room where 
he can’t watch me coming in from the street.” 

“All right, Miss Vanity; it would serve you right if he 
caught you with machine-oil on your nose.” 

Of course, Marion never actually came home with ma- 
chine-oil on her nose, but even so it is not possible to come 
from eight hours spent in hard work in a dirty factory feeling 
or looking as fresh and dainty as a young lady going to a 
pink tea. Marion looked as well as most factory-girls do on 
their way home from work. Her soft brown hair, disordered by 
the cap she wore at work, clung damply to her cheeks and fore- 
head, and her short homespun skirt was not innocent of spots 
where the oil had soaked through her overalls. She was per- 
haps a bit more-disheveled than usual in appearance, for she had 
hurried away from work to see David as soon as possible. Secure 
in the thought that India Cole was keeping him occupied in 
the little room, she rang the bell boldly, intending to change her 
costume before he saw her. David opened the door—David in 
all the glory of the uniform of a first lieutenant of aviation. He 
kissed her twice before holding her off at arm’s-length to look 
at her. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” he asked, and his eyes were 
laughing at her. 

“Of course; but it isn’t fair. I told India to keep you busy 
until I could dress. I’m working, you know—in a munitions 
factory.” 

“Yes, I know; India told me that you had gone mad.” 

“Don’t you think it’s a good thing to do?” 

“T think you’re quite mad; next you'll be wanting to drive an 
ambulance in France.” 

“T never thought of that; lots of girls are doing it—but please, 
David, I don’t like to have you see me looking horrid like this. 
Please let me go. I'll promise to be with you again in fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Your face does look red—rather; but hurry; I’ve got some 
news for you.” 

In her own room Marion could hear him talking and laughing 
with India—India, who of course was immaculate and beautiful 
and calm; and he had said her face looked red. It hurt terribly 
—spoiled ali the joy of his coming. Her hands trembled so that 
it was difficult to fasten her frock; and her hair, which she 
wanted to look beautiful to-day of all days, simply wouldn’t do 
up. Intent on making haste, she did not notice that the voices 
in the little room had ceased. When at last she descended, she 
found that David was alone. India had gone. After all, what 
a wonderful girl India was! David’s arms were around her, and 
she was beautiful again, made lovely by the 
admiration in his eyes. 

An eternity of happiness went by; then 
he dropped his arms and almost pushed her : 
away from him. His face darkened, as it ce... 
did when he was jealous or angry. y nk 

“I’m in love—horribly in love. It wont md 
do.” 7 es 

The words came, half whispered, as if he 
were talking to himself. A second before, é 
they had been so close that Marion thought in 
one heart was beating for them both. Now % 
he was aloof again, a stranger, one at the 
gates of whose soul she knocked without 
hope of gaining entrance. She must not let 
him see how his mood frightened her. 

“Of course you’re in love,” she whispered. 
“We're both in love; that’s what makes it 
so wonderful.” 

He kissed her again, on her two eyes and 
her mouth, but he did not speak, and his 
eyes regarded her as eyes might look through 
prison bars at a loved face that will not be 
seen again. A bird was singing in the ap- 
ple-tree outside the window, but it made 
articulate the sharp agony that filled 
Marion’s heart when she looked into David’s 
tragic eyes—a pain more poignant because 
she did not know the reason of it. 

“You aren’t happy, David. And I wish 
you’d tell me—I can’t bear to have you un- 
happy.” 

“Nonsense!” His lips smiled under his 
troubled eyes. “I’m happy—as happy as 
anyone. No one is happy, Marion.” 
















“I’m happy, David—at least, I’ve always been awfully 

happy; I am now, except for knowing that you're not. Tell 

me what I can do. I must be able to do something—I can’t 
bear to have people I love unhappy.” 

“There’s nothing wrong, Marion, nothing at-all. It’s just 
my rotten disposition. Don’t think about it.” 

“Then sit down, please, and tell me the wonderful news.” 

“Now, then, right here with you close beside me—we’ll for- 
get everything except that we two are together and that we love 
each other. I do love you, Marion. The news is this. I’m 
going to sail in six weeks at most. I’ve got ten days’ leave to 
spend in Rapid Falls, then one short month at a flying-field, and 
then they’re going to send us across to France. Isn’t that wonder- 
ful news?” 

“Yes—gorgeous!” She was trying hard to act as if her heart 
were in its normal place. 

“You see, I’d been worrying about the months of training 
and waiting over here, the routine and monotony. I don’t think 
I could have borne it. If I hadn’t had some experience as an 
amateur aviator, I couldn’t have worked it, but I got myself 
transferred to a squadron that had almost completed its train- 
ing here, and I’m going across with them.” 

“It’s wonderful for you, David—to see action so soon; but 
I can’t be very happy at losing you.” 

She knew what she wanted to say to David, but somehow it 
was very difficult to put it into words. 

“You're not losing me. I'll probably come back all right, and 
if not—” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You must come back; you will come back, I know, David; 
but I want you now—” 

“You don’t trust me, Marion—don’t you realize that three 
thousand miles of water between us can’t change my love.” 

“I know, but I wish— Oh, David, when one’s in love, one 
hasn’t any pride. I wish you’d marry me before you go away. 
I want to really and truly belong to you.” 

“You don’t understand, Marion, dear; that would be the most 
selfish thing that I could do. I don’t want to tie you down; 
you're not like Hope; you’re impulsive; and later you'll realize 
that it would be wrong. We've got to face things too. I may 
never come back at all—don’t let my last memory of you be 
a tearful one. Let’s forget everything except that we are to- 
gether to-day. To-morrow, who knows?” 

“Yes, David; I know that. We’re together to-day, but to- 
morrow—who knows?” She drew away from him and sat very 
erect, her eyes looking away from his face. 

“It is true that even my love may not be strong enough to 
bring you back, and if that happens, everything will be 
finished for you; but I must go on living, a long life with- 
out love, for I will never love any other man. And if 
that is to be, I want a memory of love, not the lav- 
ender-scented, bloodless memories of an 1830 spinster, 
but a real memory, David. I don’t want to tie you down; 
but why can’t we marry and let the future take care of 
itself. Perhaps when you come back, you’ll be very tired 
and glad to be just an ordinary married man.” She 
tried to smile; then the full realization that she was 
begging a man to marry her came, and she hid her face 
in her hands. 

“This is horrible—horrible; 
thought you loved me.” 


but I was so sure—I 


HE did not see David’s white face and miserable eyes 

staring straight before him, and even had she seen, 
she would not have understood that he was seeing the 
eyes of another girl, soft, dark-brown eyes that wor- 
shiped, and a soft, wistful mouth. The pitiful, tragic 
face of a child-woman, filled with the pride of giving, 
and too proud to ask for any return. 

Marion lifted her head with a little ges- 
ture of returning pride. 

“I thought you loved me,” she said sim- 
ply. 

His arms circled her in a quick, vehement 
embrace; his lips held hers. For a moment 
the other face was forgotten. 

“T didn’t know you cared like that,” he 
whispered. “I do love you, but I didn’t 
think it would be fair to marry you when 
I’m going away to fight. I was thinking of 
you, not of myself. We will be married 
before I go away.” (Continued on page 88) 








By 
BURNS 
MANTLE 


NE bright sunny 

day in Febru- 
ary, Max Marcin, 
the playwright, hav- 
ing cashed his first 
royalty-check from 
“The Woman in 
Room 13,” of which 
he is part author, de- 
cided to join the the- 
atrical colony at Palm Beach. 

Now, the war has done many won- 
derful things for the Florida resort 
these last three or four years, but it 
has not made it altogether safe for 
democracy. What you have and who 
you are still count for a good deal down 
there. 

When Marcin arrived, he strolled 
with as much nonchalance as a success- 
ful Broadway playwright can assume, 
into the lobby of the most important 
hotel in the place. No one noticed him 
—not even the bellboys. No one 
grabbed his bags. No one ushered him 
deskward. And when, after waiting pa- 
tiently for a few moments, he pushed 
himself forward, he was informed that 
there was not a vacant room left in the 
hotel. 

Then Irving Berlin happened along, 
followed by Frederick Zimmerman, 
Florenz Ziegfeld, John Golden and sev- 
eral other Broadway notables. They 
greeted Marcin affably, even explosive- 
ly. Rooms? Of course there were 
rooms. Berlin would fix that. 

The atmosphere surrounding the at- 
tachés of the place began gradually to 
undergo a change from freezing to fair, 
to warmer. First one and then an- 


Una Fleming, who learned ballet- 
dancing in Warsaw and Petrograd, 
and who is now making a notable 
success on Broadway in “ The 


Velvet Lady.” 


other of the house-manager: approached the 
playwright. “We'll find something for you, 
Mr. Marcin,” they whispered. “We'll get a 
room for you if we have to take it away from 
some other fellow.” 

And they did. Ten minutes later a sec- 
ond major-domo approached and smilingly 
announced that the room had been found 
though, he confessed, they did “have to take 
it away from another fellow.” 

“What's the rate?”’ inquired Max, being a 
reasonably careful traveler. “Sixty-four dol- 

lars a day,” calmly replied 
the manager. “You'd bet- 
ter give it to the other fel- 
low!” replied Marcin. 

A few blocks away, in a 
more modest caravansery, 
Marcin found accommoda- 
tions for fifteen dollars a 
day. “How long will you 
be staying?” the clerk 
asked. “Oh, about two 
weeks,” carelessly answered 
the playwright. 

But the next day he was 
offered another room in the 
big hotel for thirty dollars 
a day, and wanting to be 
near his friends, decided to 
take it. Going back to the 
fifteen-dollar-a-day place. 
he asked for his bill—anc 
got it—for two weeks! 
“But,” exclaimed Max 

“T’ve only been here one night!” “Aye, but you said you 
were going to stay two weeks, Mr. Marcin,” answere:! 
the clerk. “And we made you a two-week rate.” 

They compromised on one week, and next day Marcin 
moved into the big hotel. He was tired; he was hungry: 
and he was irritable. He went to lunch. It took his 
waiter exactly three hours and a half to serve him. And 
he left next day for home. 


EAUTIES grow old in a year in the Ziegfeld 

choruses, or in two years, at the most—old, at 
least, in the sense of becoming familiar to the crowds 
that follow the “Follies” and the “Frolics.” Conse- 
quently there is an ever-changing line of them. Jessie 
Reed, a fair young Texan who hails from Houston ani 
cannot quite understand “howcome” all the excitemen: 
her pretty face has created, is one of the late arrivals. 
I don’t suppose I would have paid particular attention 
to Jessie Reed beyond remarking the fact that she is. 
indeed, a beautiful creature, if it had not happened that 
one of her most enthusiastic admirers insisted on sen‘- 
ing me a description—his description, rather—of her. 
“Miss Reed is all in warm colors,’ he wrote; “her hair 
is old bronze, saturated with tropical sunlight; her teeth 
are rice-grains; her eyes are big and glowing, with ruby 
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glints in their pupils; her ears are tiny and 
buttoned close in; her nose is all that a 
nose should be; and her lips are piquantly 
persuasive. Jessie Reed is a sleek, beauti- 
ful jungle-cat—” At which point, I am 
pleased to report, his typewriter refused to 
make further record of his ravings. 


T seemed as though I should know who 

Una Fleming was, though I do find re- 
membering all of them a bit difficult. But 
Una Fleming danced with such unusual 
grace, and made so pretty a picture, in 
“The Velvet Lady” that she almost 
“stopped the show,” as the saying is. That, 
of course, is the secret ambition of every 
entertainer with a specialty. If he or she 
can so favorably impress the audience, or 
so completely take it by surprise, that the 
applause interferes noticeably with the con- 
unuation of the entertainment, that is a 
real triumph. 


Ada Mae Weeks, another of Broadway's favorite 
dancing girls, in “Listen Lester.” 


Photograph by 
Campbell Studios, New York 


Peggy Hopkins, who is 
now playing in “A 
Sleepless Night,” wear- 
ing silk pajamas and 
doing very well 
indeed. 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Yet I did not know 
Miss Una; nor could I 
recall ever having seen 
her before. Which is 
reasonably explained by 
the fact that the only 
dancing she has done in 
America has been in 
vaudeville (saving a 
brief engagement with 
“So Long, Letty”) and 
that mostly in the West. 
“Mile. Una,” the bills 
called her then, and she 
says she was just home 
from several years of 
study in the Russian 
ballet schools, first in 
Warsaw and then in 
Petrograd, the war hav- 
ing driven her home. 
She probably would have 
continued as a classic 
dancer, and also as 
“Mile. Una,” if the 
“Velvet Lady” engage- 
ment had not offered. 
In this she became a 
plain American sort of 
girl, and so took the 
plain American name of 
Fleming. Los Angeles 
is the city of her na- 
tivity. 


E have had a 

run of these 
“plain American girl” 
dancers lately, pretty 
youngsters who, because 
of a natural grace and 
a native adaptability, 
have quickly fitted them- 
selves for the solo work 
that formerly it was 
thought only foreign 
ballet-queens could com- 
petently perform. The 
night “The Royal Vaga- 
bond” was given for the 
first time in New York, 
there popped into the 
limelight a light-footed 
beauty named Mary 
Eaton. Probably I am not capable of judging 
expertly the technique of the prima ballerina 
assoluta. But if I were, I would still be found 
insisting that Mary Eaton is a little wonder. She 
has been trained by foreign dancing-masters, it 
is true—by Kosloff, Bolm and Tarasoff,—but 
all she has learned she has learned at home. 
There are six other little Eatons too, all from 
Washington, D. C., where for many seasons 
Mother Eaton has been keeping the local stock- 
company supplied with child actors of all ages. 
You may have seen two of them, Doris and 
Mary, when they were playing Ty/ltyl and Mytyl 
in “The Bluebird.” All seven are in New York 
now. The oldest girl, Evelyn, married and left 
the stage; the oldest boy is just home from 
France; Pearl and Doris are with the Ziegfeld 
“Frolic;” Mary has just scored her hit with 
“The Royal Vagabond;” and two younger broth- 
ers are going to school and acting between times 
when opportunity offers. 


HEN there is Ada Mae Weeks, who is also 
one of the town’s favorite dancing fairies. 

And Ada Mae also spurns any suggestion that 
she take a fancy name to add mystery to her 
origin and interest to her dancing. Which may 
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be because she was born in Oyster Bay, L. I., where there is now, 
just as there was while Theodore Roosevelt was the village’s idolized 
citizen; a natural prejudice against people or things that are not 
thoroughly genuine. Ada Mae has been dancing publicly but three 
years, and her success this year in “Listen Lester” is the greatest 
she has so far earned. Showing that she goes right on improving! 


HEN Peggy Hopkins began her stage-career in the chorus, 
I suspect she also thought she would be a dancer. She is 
tall and willowy, and has dancing legs,—if you know what I mean,— 
the kind that are seemingly suspended from rather than attached 
to the rest of their owner. But Peggy soon developed an ambition 
to act. Ambition, crushed into the chorus, will rise again and again 
until some kind manager takes pity and gives 
its possessor a chance. Thus Miss Hopkins 
became a débutante of the current season, 
first in a comedy called “A Place in the Sun,” 
which failed, though not because of her, and 
then in “A Sleepless Night,” which is one of 
those four-poster farces so common nowa- 
days. As a débutante Peggy Hopkins is 
modestly talented, not at all a “smarty cat,” 
and she wears her lingerie as becomingly as 
any of our bedroom comédiennes. 


DON’T know what will have become of 
Leighton Graves Osmun’s play, “The 
Fortune Teller,” by the time you read this 
reference to it; but the story of its experi- 
ences will still be interesting. Osmun, like 
many another man engaged in commercial 
pursuits,— meaning the sordid struggle of 
making a living—had always nursed secret 
literary ambitions. He did a bit of scribbling 
occasionally, but most of his time was other- 
wise employed. Once he bought an orange- 
orchard, with the idea that while the crop was 
growing he would sit in the shade of a tree 4”other 
laden with golden fruit and draft the, or at picture of 
least a, great American drama. But before his Ada Mae 
first crop was ready, along came a frost that Weeks. 
blighted both his ambition and his hopes of who was 
profit. After that, he drifted into scenario- 4... jn 
writing for the movies and did fairly well. Teddy’s 


Whenever he hit upon an id i 
pon an idea that promised ie 


Eaton, who 

has made an out- 
standing personal hit in 
“The Royal Vagabond.” 


to develop 
into a real 
play, how - 
ever, he tried 
the dramatic 
form first and 
sentthe 
’script travel- 
ing about 
from office to 
office. This 
happened 
when he 
wrote “The 


i Qaere~ 


Photograph bv¥ 
White, 
New York 


Fortune 

Teller” four 

or five years 

ago. “Luck,” 

he first called 

it, hoping it 

would be 

good. He sent 

the manu- 

script East, 

to Margaret 

Wycherley 

among others, 

but she was 

busy with 

Veiller’s 

“ Thirteenth 

Chair” and 

sent it back. 

So did several 

managers. 

Finally it 

reached Ar- 

thur Hopkins’ 

office; and it 

there, as luck 

would have it. 

found its way into a pile of manuscripts Hopkins 

had gathered together to take with him into the 

country. This manager happens to be a periodical 

play-reader. Months pass when he never even looks 

at a ’seript; then suddenly he gets the fever, loads 

up a couple of suit-cases and departs for a quiet 
place in which to run through them. __ 

Coming upon the Osmun play, Hopkins was im- 

mediately interested in its dramatic possibilities. 

Back in town, he sent it to A. H. Woods with the 

suggestion that Marjorie Rambeau, a Woods star, 

play the lead, and that they divide the profits. 

Marjorie Rambeau was on the point of sailing for 

London, but after she had read the play, she de- 

termined to stay over. Within a fortnight a cast 

had been engaged, the play renamed “The For- 

tune Teller,” and rehearsals called. However, as 

I write, the betting is no better than even that the 

plax will last. In case it does, I presume it 
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again will be referred to as just 
Osmun’s “luck.” Marjorie Ram- 
beau’s popularity may save it, or, 
as often happens, the public may 
discover virtues in it that the ex- 
perts have overlooked. 


RACES of the influenza epi- 

demic still linger, though the 
late winter and early spring busi- 
ness in the theaters of the country 
has set many new records in spite 
of that handicap. I have in mind 
the report of one road manager 
sent to the home office from a Cali- 
fornia town not many weeks ago. 
The traveling head of a company 
is expected to furnish the owners 
of his attraction a brief history of 
each engagement played by the 
company, giving the gross receipts, 
the state of the weather, and the 
opposition offered by other attrac- 
tions playing in the same town. 
Naturally, he also includes the best 
alibi he can think up, whenever the 
business is not up to expectations. 
This fellow put it all in a few 
words: “Gross, eighty-five dollars; weather. 
rags opposition, ninety-four new cases of 
u. 


OR the spring boom in theatricals each 

manager has his own explanation, but 
the returning soldiers are given credit for 
much of it. The directing head of the A. H. 
Woods offices is Mr. Woods’ brother, Martin 
Herman. Mr. Herman directs all the com- 
panies sent out of New York by his firm, and 
as these usually number eighteen or twenty. 
he keeps in close touch with road-conditions 


Esther 

Walker, an ex- 
stenographer who 
“stopped the 
show” on the 
occasion of 

her debut 

at the 

Winter 

Garden. 


a 


Sells Players. 





lead in “The Melting of 
Molly.” I  discqvered him 
the other day when [ 
dropped in to see who had 
succeeded Charles Purcell, 
transferred to the Winter 
Garden. Jack Cagwin is his 
name, and the last time I 
saw him he was with a sol- 
dier-show called ‘“Attaboy,’ 
staged by Captain Frank 
Tinney and other men of the 
quartermaster’s division sta- 
tioned at the Aberdeen prov- 
ing-grounds near Washing- 


“Attaboy” Cagwin’s 
role was that of a certain 
“Mme. Sherri,” a tall “lady” 
and spare, with high shoul- 
ders—high red shoulders, as 
I recall them—-and an amus- 
ing, galumping sort of grace. 
He is a good-looking youth 
and sings well. The Shu- 
berts have signed a three- 
year contract with him. It 

was not in the 
army, however, that 
he learned either to 
act or sing. For 
five years he was 2 
member of a tour- 
in g_ organization 
known as the Allen 


He played in siock in Milwaukee. and 


vaudeville also knows him pretty well. ; Discharged 
from the army, he was given a singing job with the 
McIntyre and Heath company, and later transferred 


to “Molly.” 


Every town in America, he reports, boasts PEAKING, as we were, a page or two back, of the 
from a score to a thousand or more returning ambition of every actor sometime in his or her career 
heroes, and all the friends of all the boys in- es to “stop the show,” permit me to introduce you to a young 
sist on entertaining them. Asked what they / woman who did that very thing on the occasion of her début 
would best like to do, the camp-weary young- in New York—Esther Walker. And where do you suppos 
sters invariably reply that they had rather see is : Esther hails from? From no less a center than Pee Wee Val- 
“a good show” than anything else they can Campbell Studios, ley, Kentucky. She came to New York, however, by way of 
think of. So to the theaters they go a-troop- 5” _—— Louisville, Chicago, the cabarets and vaudeville. 

ing, with all their It was the lure of 


sisters, their cousins 
and their :aunts 
a-following after. 
Which _ not only 
booms the _ receipts 
but advertises the 
plays as well. 


ROADWAY 

companies are 
also gradually filling 
up with soldier actors 
returning from the 
front or the camps. 
Ernest Glendinning, 
who was with the 
Marines, heads the 
cast of “A Sleepless 
Night ;” Frederick 
Santley, discharged 
from the naval avia- 
tion service, is sing- 
ing in George M. 
Cohan’s “Royal Vag- 
abond;” Hugh Dill- 
man, just out of 
khaki, is playing op- 
posite Marjorie Ram- 
beau in “The For- 
tune Teller.” There 


gold that carried her 
forward. In Pee Wee 
Valley she heard of 
girls making all of 
ten dollars a week in 
Louisville as stenog- 
raphers, and to Lou- 
isville she went. There 
she heard again that 
in Chicago good ste- 
nographers got as 
much as twenty dol- 
lars, and so she ven- 
tured northwestward 
and soon had one of 
those very. same 
twenty-dollar jobs. 
Then she heard of a 
girl who was being 
paid the unheard-of 
sum of fifty dollars a 
week for singing 
songs in a. hotel 
cabaret. 

A few weeks later 
Esther had learned a 
song or two, bought 
herself an evening 
gown and was ready 
for the cabarets. 


is also a new juvenile The whole Ziegfeld family——Florenz, Billie and young Patricia—in their racing car at Palm Beach. Her first engagement 
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was successful and her pay thirty-five dol- 
lars a week. From here the step into 
vaudeville was easy, and six months at the 
head of a tabloid troupe of singers pre- 
senting an act called “Vanity Fair” con- 
vinced her that she was ready for the 
New York test. She could get no nearer 
the city than one of the suburban vaude- 
ville houses, at first, but she did so well 
there that she was advanced to a Broad- 
way house of the second class. Here the 
manager of the Winter Garden saw her, 
liked her and determined to find out at 
once just how closely she approached the 
Broadway standard. Photograph by 
The following Sunday night this manager = Geer * 
introduced her without preliminary an- — New York 
nouncement in a Winter Garden Sunday 
night concert, than which there is no se- 
verer test, so vaudeville folk tell me, 
of both a performer’s talent and cour- 
age. The gods were with Esther 
Walker, however, and a few weeks later 
she was made a member of the regular 
Winter Garden company, coming on late 
in the second act of “Monte Cristo, Jr.” 
Again she scored unmistakably with the 
audience, crowding the evening with en- 
cores and holding up the regular course of 
the entertainment for several minutes. 
Now she is freely spoken of as a new 
Broadway favorite. Having an engaging 
personality and being a good judge of au- 
diences is what helped this young woman. 


T was a St. Louis and not a New Orleans 

beauty who really inspired the writing 
of Mrs. Fiske’s new play, “Mis’ Nelly of 
N’Orleans.” The actress had carried her 
in mind for years, remembering seeing her 
on one occasion at the theater the night 
Lily Langtry made her first appearance in 
St. Louis. She was surrounded then by all 
the young gallants of Missouri society. 
That they might pay proper court to her, 
she had bought an extra seat down near 
the orchestra, and between acts the beaux 
took turns filling it and visiting with her. 

Langtry, of course, was heralded in those 
days as the supreme beauty of the ‘stage, 
and Helen of St. Louis did not purpose to 


* 





caie of New Orleans, and the introduction 
of the proud Creoles as leading characters. 
‘Mis’ Nelly” is the result of those con- 
ferences, and happily is the success of 
Mrs. Fiske’s recent career. 


F the Barrymores, Jack is probably 
most like his father, the long popu- 
lar Maurice. At least, we hear more stories 
of him that have the Maurice Barrymore 
twist. In “Redemption,” which, largely 
by reason of his splendid performance in 
the leading rdéle, he has carried triumphantly 
through the season at the 
Plymouth Theater, Jack is 
supposed to shoot himself 
in the last act, and like- 
wise in the heart. Life is a 
sorry failure for the hero 
he plays, and getting out 
of the world seems to him 
the only way in which he 
is able to solve his prob- 

lems. 

One night, during the 
influenza epidemic, the au- 
dience was irritatingly 
noisy, coughing and clear- 
ing its throats, blowing its 
noses and otherwise mak- 
ing it difficult for the actors 
to hold their scenes. Mr. 
Barrymore was quite thor- 
oughly disgusted with the 
effect. When he finally 
came to the scene of sui- 
cide, he made his usual 
speech about the useless- 
ness of living and the glo- 
rious freedom of the other 
world and then added: 
“And besides, I had rather 
die than go on playing be- 
fore an audience of trained 
seals!” After which he 
died magnificently, and the 
actors gathered about him 
struggled hard to preserve 
their usual attitudes of 
grief. 


ENORE ULRIC is 

through with pictures. 
At least, that is what Le- 
nore Ulric says. Never, 
so long as she can act a 
speaking-part on the stage, 
will she return to the 
motion-picture work. Un- 
less— 

And what do you sup- 
pose is the one thing that 
could lure her back? She 
was talking with a party of 
friends not long since, and 
this question came up. “If 
it should happen, which, of 
course, it never wilk, that 
David Belasco should lose 
all his money, if he should 
have many failures and be 
in need of help—then I 


Jessie Reed, one of the new beauties of Broadway—“a sleek, beautiful jungle cat’’ as an admirer has called her. would go back to the pic- 


let her reputation go unchallenged. The audience, as Mrs. Fiske 
recalls the incident, applauded the local favorite both when she 
entered and when she left the theater, to show her how their 
votes were being cast. Last summer, while she was at her 
place in the Adirondacks, Mrs. Fiske remembered this young 
woman and suggested to Laurence Eyre that a play might be 
written about her. Eyre proposed the more picturesque lo- 


tures to make a lot of 


money quickly that I might help him.” 

The reason being that Lenore Ulric, realizing that her success 
as the heroine of “Tiger Rose,” and her promising future as an 
actress, she owes almost entirely to Mr. Belasco, feels that no 
sacrifice she could be called upon to make would be too great 
to repay him. Which in my opinion is extremely nice of Lenore 
Ulric. 





At the left is 
Una Fleming. 
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“Hear that?” Jim deman 
darned old pill, you’re Kaiser Bull! 


















HE Great War did topsy- 
turvy things to many of us 
—to Blake, among the number. 
This was one of the compensa- 
tory by-products of the War at 
the Wildwood Club. 

When I saw that old grouch, 
on the afternoon of the Monday. 
the armistice had been signed, 
hand up ten hundred-dollar bills 
to the barker who stood on the 
automobile for the United War 
Work Drive, in front of the 
Library on Fifth Avenue, I 
laughed aloud. People around me 
thought I was celebrating the Day 
—but I was seeing things a year 
and a half back. 

On that Monday afternoon there 
stood beside the Old Grouch a 
youngster in sailor uniform, and a 
trig little girl in furs. As the man 
handed up the money, I saw the boy \ 
and the girl smile suddenly at each 
other, and the lad seized the girl’s hand 
for a moment and shook it vigorously. 
Then I laughed again. The gray-haired 
woman next me in the crowd, who had 
been sticking a tickler in the face of all the 
young women who passed, said: 

“You must have a boy over there. So 
have I.” 

I nodded. It was not literally true, but 
actually I had Billy Berkeley over there, and 
Bob Ayres, and a dozen other “nephews” from 
the Wildwood Club. And the Old Grouch was 
sure-enough coming across, on this great Day 
of Days, with a thousand bones for Billy’s and 
Bob’s and a million others’ entertainment in their leisure time, 
through the welfare organizations. That topped off the Kaiser’s 
abdication perfectly. 

For this reason: 

Imagine yourself in the smoking-compartment of a Pullman. In 
the corner next the window sat a slumped-down, heavy-jowled, 
pasty-complexioned man. More than half his weight was below 
his belt-line, and formed almost a hemisphere. His bushy black 
mustache dropped precipitously over a puffy mouth; heavy eye- 
brows overhung sullen eyes. Not a creature to cleave to in- 
stinctively! But he was expensively dressed—jewelry, rings and 
good clothes. 

The instant we trooped into the smoker, a bunch of merry men, 
I disliked him. He was the model for the fellow that is always 
taking the joy out of life. And we weren’t letting go our hold on 
joy. We were bound, we Wildwood fellows, for a Red Cross 
tournament at Seven Oaks, which, as you know, is that famous 
links up in Vermont that draws golfers from all over the United 
States. It was getting well along toward sunset. 

We were a bit uproarious. It was the summer of 1917, and we 
were whistling, nationally, to keep up our courage. Things were 
looking black in Europe—Russia, and other things. We fellows 
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from Wildwood, in going to 
Seven Oaks, were each chipping 
in fifty dollars toward the Red 
Cross affair. 

We sang, in that smoking com- 
partment—foolish college stuff 
and nonsensical things. The 
grouch in the corner glowered at 
I was the oldest of the 

bunch. I countered with a stare. 
Sometimes it happens, you know, 
that you hit up an enmity just 
like that. I wondered what we 
could do to make the old thing 
human. I had the idea that any 
sour-minds, in those days, were 
actually disloyal. Things over 
there were bad enough as they 
were, without these day-destroyers. 
The other fellows got on to the 
situation. We tried a dozen methods, 
funny stories, stunts and the like. 

Nothing doing! Instead, the eyes of 
the grouch wandered around the car 
at times, as though seeking a mental 

way out of this bedlam. Was he a 
German spy or sympathizer? 

Finally Fairchild discovered the sunset, 
sinking over the Vermont hills. “Look at 

that, by Jove!” he shouted. Turning to 
Mr. Grouch, he said: “Did you ever see any- 
thing as beautiful as that?” 

The grouch’s lips moved. 
even and economical voice, he said: 
to go down, hasn’t it?” 

Biff! We fellows stared at each other, and 
half laughed. For a time we let the grouch 
alone. It was one run for him. But ultimately 
we tried him again. Pardon my narrating it, but a roach ap- 
peared on the red-and-black checkered floor of the smoking- 
room. 

The animal was tired and sleepy. To make a long story short, 
we saw betting material in that roach. We drew pencil-lines in 
front of him, and then made pools as to which square, red or 
black, he would crawl onto, when it occurred to him to progress. 

I had lost a tidy sum, ignorant of roach psychology, when 
suddenly the animal darted toward the grouch. The man raised 
his foot, and that was the end of our gambling—and of the 
roach. 

We boys were still as patient as the national administration had 
been for several years with the Germans; but we were in no sense 
neutral. And the grouch had soon another chance. Billings, one 
of our party, had been a great world-tourist. He told of his 
trip through Asia in rort. 

“My greatest achievement, gentlemen,” he said, “was to stand 
on the tiptop of Mount Something-or-other on February 24th, 
1911—eighteen thousand, two hundred and seventy-four feet. 
What do you think of that?” And he turned to Mr. Grouch. 

Again the economical breath. “You had to be somewhere, 
didn’t you?” 
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Two runs! We gave Billings the laugh. But ultimately my own 
turn came. We gradually got weary of the trip. Our stories had 
run out. Seven Oaks was still forty miles away; there was no 
diner on the train, and it was dark outside. I sought to revive 
a sleight-of-hand trick of my boyhood. I juggled a quarter so that 
it ran in and out of the fingers of my left hand. I beamed, for 
I was proud of the old stunt, still going strong. 

My eyes had sought challengingly those of the old 
grouch. 

“What good does it do?” he remarked in a way that 
prohibited an answer. 


“Tell me straight out, Doctor.” He wasn’t grouchy now. He was 
keyed up to hear the verdict. 

“Want me to be brutally frank?” He nodded, and now I coud 

find no fault with his face for lack of expression. 

“Play golf!” I said. 

He looked as though I had hit him in the wind—and there’s 
where the trouble was, literally. I went on. “I mean it. 
Something has got to get you out in the air, put that mis- 
used body of yours to work, stick muscle instead of fat 
on your bones, and take a good bit of that strain off your 
heart. To-night you’re headed straight toward—well, a 


But I spoke. “It’s humanizing!” I said, just like that. ; cramped but permanent resting-place.” 
However, the man had drawn back within himself. i Then I eyed him. He had cussed me out in the after- 
He got off at Seven Oaks with us. He didn’t carry any t noon. He had stepped on our roach. He had belittled the 
golf-clubs, but he had a dainty little girl with him. ene feat of the man on the sky-line of the Himalayas. I de- 
She led him along the platform and steered him to as termined on an act, unprofessional, but good for the soul. 


our hotel bus, about the way the ballet-lady guides 
the tame bear. Heavily he plodded along behind 
her. The little lady, some fifteen or sixteen years 
old, was fair, practical in face, sweet-dispositioned, 
considerate of others, even in the short trip to 
the hotel. And _ she 
called him Father! 
When he got out, he 


: She steered him about 
tripped over my golf- 


the way the ballet- 











I spoke further. 
“I'm going to give you a straight left to the chin, now, 
so get ready for it,’ I said to him. ‘There'll be no fee 
for my services to-night, and we don’t meet again 
So here goes. You're the worst grouch I ever ran 
across. You hate yourself, and you go around sore 
because everyone else in the world isn’t sore too. 
This afternoon you nearly broke up a perfectly 
good and innocent party in that smoking-room. 





bag. He swore—for 
which the little lady 
apologized to me while 
her father hurried into 
the hotel. It was almost 
too late for dinner. 
Sometimes the gods 
work sensibly, and then 
we call it a coincidence. 
That evening, about nine, 
the bell-hop hunted me up 
in the hotel’s nineteenth 
hole, as we call the bar 
in golf-clubs. I had just 
settled into an easy-chair, 
with a pipe, and old Jim 
Pillsbury was off on one 
of his inimitable explana- 
tions of why he didn’t 
break a hundred and ten 
at some recent match. 
The bell-hop asked if I 
was a doctor. Room 621 


lady guides the tame ©-3 
bear. : 


had cramps. 
Rebelliously I went 
upstairs. The hotel 


physician had gone some- 
where. In the lobby was 
the dainty little girl that 
I had seen on the station 
platform piloting the 
tame bear—the bear that 
walked like a man. 
“Father is so sick, and 
I'm so afraid it’s appen- 
dicitis,” she said. “Wont 
you please come up?” = all 

I became a tame bear. 

She led me to his room, 621. She had the adjoining room, 610. 
He was doubled up in a big chair, and was groaning as though 
he had a right to. He shot a glance at me, and saw who was 
going to be his executioner. We neither of us sang with gladness. 
He grunted to me, and nodded toward the abundance of anatomy 
below his belt. 

_Five minutes later—during which period no word issued from 
him—I reported: “You have a plain case of stomach-acheus 
Americanus—due to the excellent food purveyed by this hotel, and 
the quantity consumed.” I wrote a prescription. The little girl 
insisted on rushing out to the drugstore. She was imaginative 
regarding possible consequences. 

“Doctor,” said my patient, “have you your instruments in your 
room? Well, then, go over me good and plenty, while Margery 
is away. There’s something more than stomach-ache the matter. 
I do eat heavily, but—” 

So I fetched my bag, and while the ponderous body heaved and 


sagged, I found some real trouble, particularly around the heart. _ 








What you can’t see is that it’s a blamed good thing 

\ for men to play, once ina while. You're grouching 

“=, yourself to death. This afternoon’s affair made 

your evening meal indigestible. This evening’s af- 

fair will make you sore on to-morrow. And to- 

morrow you'll be sore on everything that’s hap- 

ned to-day,including me. You're avicious circle!’ 

I watched him closely. He was taking it as 

a man in the ring takes punishment along about 
=» the seventh round. 

“Now,” I continued. “Go chase, at this belated 
date, your mutilated youth. Seek the fountain of 
youth. Sing: ‘Make Me a Child Again, Just for 

) To-night.’ Consider the kid, how he grows! Ex- 
8 1 ercise—play—smile! And above all, keep the 


ors | other fellows smiling. Then you'll take care of 
4 that heart, and have some left yourself.” 

4] Watching him for possible apoplexy, I let my- 

o self out of the room hurriedly. Down in the nine- 


teenth hole again, I ordered a round of libations. 
I could call it a day, after all. And to-morrow 
was the joy of the tournament to look forward to. 


N the succeeding weeks of the summer, I nat- 

urally forgot all about the Grouch. But he was 
destined to inject himself again into my life—this 
time most abruptly. The time was a Saturday 
noon, and the place was the elevator of the New 
Plymouth Hotel. I had gone to the eighteenth 
floor, on a professional call, and of course took 
the elevator down. Those were the days of the 
first introduction of girls as elevator runners; this 
one was a colored damsel. 

At the thirteenth floor we stopped—seven of us, 
including a most charming woman of some forty 
years, the widow of Stanley Curtiss, one of my old 
friends. We were chatting in the car, and I hadn’t 
noticed how fidgety the occupants were getting, 
till some voice behind me spoke: 

“For the love of Mike, sis, shoot this car down to the ground, 
will you? I got a train to catch!” 

“Cahn’t jes yet. Other gemman’s got a train to ketch!” So 
there we were, seven of us, held up because some mortal had fixed 
it with this maid to wait for him. 

At last! Swift footsteps hurrying down the corridor from afar. 
Around the corner, fifteen feet or so away, shot a heavy man of 
medium height. It was the old Grouch! But what a picture! 
He was perspiring and red-faced, and under his arms, trailing in 
the air behind him, were the legs of a pair of pajamas. In his 
other hand was a suit-case. He came around the corner of the 
corridor so fast that he just plain bumped into the widow of 
Stanley Curtiss before he could reduce speed after reaching the 
car. 

I read his face without difficulty. He had evidently expected 
the chocolate maid to hold the car for him at the thirteenth, floor, 
but empty. She had made the trip to the twentieth, and had picked 
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up a load of human freight. Said humans were boring the 
Grouch with their eyes, and beginning to grin, as they saw what he 
w2é carrying under his arm. 

‘Lae picture bore all the marks of such haste and disregard of 
conventionalities as would betoken a sudden message of death or 
fire, or plain insanity! I actually felt sorry for the man, for he 
was one accustomed to careful attire, I could see, and he was 
certainly disheveled now. 

As the car started to descend, he dropped a telegram upon the 
floor. Yes, that was it—a death! My heart jumped a bit, for I 
remembered the little lady, his daughter. Bending down to re- 
cover the telegram, he bumped against Mrs. Stanley Curtiss, who 
had instinctively tried to catch the flying message. And the bump 
jarred the suit-case open. 

Well, I have seen some suit-cases that were not deftly packed, 
and have been chided, not infrequently, by the wife therefor, but 
this man’s suit-case was unspeakable. Never have I seen such a 
collection of un- 


case. The victim mumbled: “Called away—suddenly—thanks— 
away suddenly—thanks—suddenly,” and so forth. 

The elevator-girl frantically rang a push-bell, that signaled some- 
where else in the hotel. She also wiggled the car telephone, but 
received no answer. Then, abruptly, the car started downward 
so quickly as to throw us into each other. 

At the door of the main floor the victim dashed forth and across 
the lobby toward the front entrance of the hotel. After him 
dashed a bell-hop with a bag of golf-clubs. 

“Well, I'm dodgasted!” said the fat man, watching the fleeing 
man, and blocking the passage out for the rest of us. “All that 
for that!” 

To me came a revelation! The Grouch had followed my ad- 
vice. He was not crazy; there was no funeral, no deathbed—just 
a Saturday afternoon engagement somewhere for golf... .. 

The piazza of the Wildwood Country Club is a wonderful 
place whereon to pass as much as you have of a late Saturday 

afternoon. Far 





packed things as 
dropped to the 
floor of the car. 
And of all the 
places in the 
world! I cer- 
tainly was get- 
ting a belated re- 
venge. Out they 
came, a kind of 
straggling proces- 
sion — socks, a 
razor, one boot, 
collars spraying 
over the floor 
and rolling under 
feminine _ skirts; 
handkerchiefs, 
shirts, a tooth- | 
brush that stuck 
upright in the 
cuff of his trou- 
ser-leg; talcum 
powder that 
splashed over us 
as the head of the 
can came off 
when it hit the 
floor. 

A guffaw burst 
from the fat man 
behind me. 
“Some _ sample- 
case!” said an- 
other male voice. 
They. were not 
friendly people; 
they had waited 
too long. 

The victim 
could not figure 
out how to pick 
up his belongings 
without 
dropping his pa- 
jamas. Those 
articles he seemed 
possessed to hold 
out of sight. We 
could feel his 
mental processes 








to the east you 
can pick up the 
silver line of 
Long Island 
Sound. To the 
north billow the 
gentle hills and 
valleys of West- 
| chester County. 
| And directly be- 
| fore you as you 
sip your ginger 
ale—or whatever 
it is—are both 
| the tee of the 
| first hole and the 
| green of the 
| eighteenth. 
Jim Pillsbury 
| and I love to sit 
on that piazza 
and watch the 
boys come in. He 
and I aren’t 
strong on thirty- 
six holes a day, 
and so we are 
fascinated by the 
| foursomes that 
| crop up, first 
| over the brow of 
| the big hill, far 
| down on the eigh- 
| teenth, and then 
| by their third 
| shots, which rare- 
ly reach the 
green. But that’s 
neither here nor 
there, particu- 
larly, in this tale. 
Jim had been 
sitting silently 
for some min- 
utes, but now he 
raised his right 
| hand. “Hear 
| that?” Jim de- 
| manded. What I 
heard was a 
boy’s high and 





functioning, and 
the despair of it 
all. But the 
worst was yet to 
come. The chocolate maid did something new to the elevator, 
= it stopped suddenly midway between the seventh and eighth 
oors. 

The man so brutally visited by tragedy turned his eyes to me. 
I got down on my knees to help him. He hadn’t recognized 
me. In a corner, behind the fat man, we found the shaving-soap. 
Six razor-blades were retrieved. It became-a sort of game, this 
hunt. Meanwhile the pajamas had found their place in the suit- 


I discovered, rolled up in the clenched fingers, a cablegram. . . . . I 
read, aloud: ““* Our son killed, fighting bravely in France. —Annie.’ the 


melodious voice, 
singing out over 
hundred 

yards from the 
To some simple melody he was singing the 


Be 


practice tee to us. 

following words: 
“You darned old pill, 
You’re Kaiser Bill! 
And now you're going 
Straight to—” 


Crack went a sound that I recognized—the click of the driver 
when it hits the bail. 
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Jim Pillsbury grinned. “That's young Malcolm, the boy we 
four men chipped in for, to make him a member of this club. 
Lord, he’s going to be a golfer!” I remembered. Jim had 
wanted twenty-five from me, on the strength of the statement that 
old Bob Malcolm, man of all work around the club, had a son 
that was already breaking eighty at times, though he was only 
sixteen years old. He'd got to have the course to practice 
on,and he couldn’t unless he wasa member. The boy was get- 
ting a lot talked about already, but he was poor as they 
make them, for old Bob drank like a fish, and—well, it was 
funny that good golf should crop out in a kid. like that. 

The practice tee, where members can drive to their heart’s 
content, was just around the corner of the piazza. Jim Pills- 
bury rose heavily. “Come over. I'll bet you see something 
funny. Remember that J. Augustus Blake that has just 
joined? No? Well, he’s one of the biggest dollar-a-year 
men in Washington, and has just discovered golf. Come and 
look at him!” 

This is what I saw, as we turned the corner. A voung- 
ster, lithe as a willow switch, driving off ball after ball from 
the practice tee. I heard the Kaiser Bill song repeated, 
verse after verse. Biff went the driver after the ivory pellet! 
And each time, with uncanny precision, the ball dropped not 
more than twenty to thirty yards from the retrieving 
caddy, far down the course, beyond the second road. 
It was marvelous driving. I had not seen this kid in 
action before. We had a coming champion in the lad. 

Jim Pillsbury nudged me in the side. I looked 
toward the caddy-house. There, seated in a chair on 
the porch, was the old Grouch! Unswervingly his 
eyes held the vision of this boy. His lips were parted, F 
and there was a smile on his face! Behind him stood -% 
that lovely little girl who had summoned me to 621 
that evening, up at Seven Oaks. She was looking, and 
smiling, too. She held her father’s hand. 

“Watch, and then I'll tell 
you the rest,” whispered Jim 
to me. For now the old 
Grouch stepped to the tee. I 
wont describe his driving 
methods. They were made up 
of golf dissonances. The lad 
coached him, and_ smiled. 
cheerily and unfailingly. His 

hearty laugh rang out now and 
then. Most wonderful of all, 
I heard him 
say: 


“You'll 
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When I saw that old grouch hand up ten hundred-dollar 
bills to the War Work Drive barker, I laughed aloud, 
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far better if you say those same words I sang, about Kaiser Bill— 
and then smash into the ball.” 

The old Grouch repeated them a little sheepishly and laced out 
at the ball. And—he did much better. The girl laughed, 
from the porch of the caddy house; the man actually 


smiled; and the lad struck him encour- 
agingly on the back. A family party! 


When all three had started down the . 


course for nine holes, the lad loping 
along like a lithe animal, and the girl 
by his side, Jim and I went back to the 
piazza. 

“There’s a story in that group, Doc! 
The boy and that man Blake sat next 
to me here on the piazza last Saturday 
afternoon. I couldn’t help hearing the 
conversation. Those two persons are in 

love with each other. Straight! 
That fifty-thousand-a-year Blake, 
big steel man, would wipe the 
ground before that kid, because 
he can make under eighty in 
golf! And the kid would go 
through fire and water for Blake. 
because Blake is 
a big Government 
man, and can go 
to France when- 
ever he wants to. 
Young Malcolm 
is sick because 
he’s not old 
enough to enlist. 

“So those two 
people are insep- 
arable on this 
course. Blake 
comes out here 
three afternoons 
a week, about 
three o’clock, and 
the boy meets 
him. Off they go 
together, some - 
times with the 
girl tea. iT 
couldn’t get with- 
in three offices of 
Blake, if I want- 
ed to see him on 
business, but the 
Malcolm kid can 
lead him away 
any time like a 
tame bear.” 

That was it—a 
tame bear! 
Blake had taken 
my advice. He 
was going to 
youth, to . learn 
golf. and out of 
it he might 
sweeten up a bit 
in his general 
conduct. 

That night I 
was eating 
dinner alone at 
the Club when a 
shadow fell 
across my plate. 
Looking up. I 
saw standing 
above. me _ this 
man Blake. 
“Doctor,” h e 
said, extending 
his hand, “you 
saved my life 
that evening 
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at Seven Oaks. I’ve taken up golf. I want to tell you that you 
don’t appreciate golf till you play it!” 

Whereupon, without invitation, and with uninterrupted flow of 
golf terms, he sat down at my table, told the waiter to bring the 
regular dinner, and for an hour and twenty minutes inducted me 
into his golfing life. 

Lord, I had heard the same kind of thing before, in my twenty 
years of acquaintance with the royal game. I couldn’t pry this 
Blake man loose from his narrative. He had to tell me about 
every club he had, every ball and where it went, every rotten shot, 
and how he hoped some day to break a hundred. You golfers 
know the disease! 

“Doctor, I’ve lost seventeen pounds. And you know, in the 
rough to the left of the fourth hole, I took my mashie, and if it 
hadn’t been for the—” And so forth. They all have it, just 
alike. Through the door of the dining-room I could see into the 
lounging-room, where there was informal dancing. And there 
Blake’s little daughter was very often visible, for an instant, with 
—— only boy. Malcolm, the man-of-all-work about the 
club! 


Se ant the flow of Blake’s language ceased. The exhilara- 
tion that had flushed his face subsided. “Doctor,” he said, 
“I’m not a nut about this game. I'll never play a good game. 
Jimmy (that’s young Malcolm) broke that news to me long ago. 
I'll tell you what I’m doing. I’m going to play this game through 
others. I’m going to put Jimmy Malcolm on the map. He’s go- 
ing to college. He’s going into business. If the war lasts another 
year, he’s going into the navy. I’m going to give Jimmy every- 
thing a boy and a young man needs to have. I’m going to live 
my boyhood over again in that boy. That’s the secret. That’s 
why I come out here three times a week. Get me? He’s me—or I, 
or whatever the grammar is—thirty years younger. You called 
me a grouch up at Seven Oaks. I was. I am now, sometimes. 
But Jimmy’s my youth over again. If he breaks eighty, I break 
eighty. If he is in the navy, I’m in the navy. If he wins the na- 
tional amateur, I win it. Understand? He’s mine!” 

The eyes of J. Augustus Blake blazed at me. I could under- 
stand why he was worth at least fifty thousand dollars a year. 
“Doctor,” he continued, “you started something that night at 
Seven Oaks. Now you sit by and watch. Something’s going to 
happen. I’m after my misused youth!” 

As I have already intimated, the gods will not admit of straight 
sailing in any life. Just as I thought the trend of events in the 
near future was to focus around Blake and the boy Malcolm, an- 
other event occurred, with remarkable results. One evening, about 
nine, I was called to my telephone in my home at Stratford (the 
town in which the Wildwood Club is located). J. Augustus Blake 
was on the other end of the wire. 

“Doctor,” he said, “get ready, please, to go with me to a patient 
in Stratford. I'll be at your home in twenty minutes.” 

It was a beautiful limousine that Blake owned—roomy, silent, 
rich. My little sedan looked like a flivver in comparison. Young 
Malcolm was going to be fortunate—financially, at least. ‘We're 
headed for old Bob Malcolm’s,” said Blake. “Wilton Road. Jimmy 
telephoned in to me from somewhere that his father’s badly off, 
and they haven’t any assistance. So of course I came out.” 

Wilton Road wound through scrubby woodland, off beyond the 
Wildwood Club, above the marsh. The house, seen through the 
powerful headlights of the car, was an abandoned pre-Revolution- 
ary farmhouse. Our knock at the door unanswered, we pushed 
it open and stepped in. At the left was a living-room in which 
a lamp burned, but no one was present. 


E went into the next room, a kitchen. On the floor lay a 

man, seemingly half conscious. Over him Jimmy Malcolm 
bent, sopping the man’s head with water. The room reeked with 
the odor of liquor. 

“Father had a—stroke, I think!” The boy’s fine face was a com- 
plex of expressions. He was suffering, humiliated, ashamed, 
stricken. 

I knelt beside the man. He looked old, but he wasn’t. In- 
ebriates grow old early. And there was nothing to this debauch 
beyond the usual ones, save that somehow or other the man had 
fallen, while the boy was out, and had been found unconscious 
when Jimmy returned. 

It was just here that the totally unexpected occurred. Wholly 
by chance, I lifted the man’s left hand and discovered, rolled up 
in the clenched fingers, a cablegram. I pried it loose, and my eyes 
sought Jimmy’s. 


“Read it!” said Blake commandingly. I read, aloud: 








‘Robert Malcolm, Stratford, New York: Our son killed, fight- 
ing bravely in France. —Annie.’ ” 

“Have you a brother?” Blake asked. Jimmy shook his head 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Ts Annie your mother?” 

“T never knew my mother,” he answered. 

“Hm-m!” said Blake thoughtfully. “I wonder—” 

I brought the man back to consciousness. He stared up at us, 
bewildered at first. He didn’t know me, but he recognized Blake. 
Then, suddenly, his mind traveled back to the telegram. 

“My God!” The cry seemed to burst from the very heart of 
the man. He struggled to his feet, tottered to the table and seized 
a bottle of liquor thereon. Unsteadily he moved to the kitchen 
door, which he opened. Down upon the flagging crashed the bottle. 

He turned to us. “You may as well know,” he said. “You've 
got that telegram in your hand. So help me God, I’ve drunk my 
last drink. It was liquor that drove me out of Scotland, and from 
my home. It was liquor that has kept me a Jack-of-all-trades. 
It was drunk I was to-night when the word came to me that my 
only boy was dead on the battlefield—and his father a drunken 
bum and sot in exile!” 

“Father!” The cry rang out from Jimmy. 

The man turned to the boy. “I never meant to tell you, son. 
But you’re the son of my cousin Malcolm, and they both died—he 
and the wife—when you were so small you didn’t know about it. I 
was in exile, and I never told you. Nor did I tell him, Mr. Blake, 
about my people in Scotland, but I must to-night. 

“In Scotland I did something that was unpardonable. It wasn’t 
a crime, but I left the country. Since then I’ve not written much 
to them back there, but I knew my Alec was in the Black Watch. 
Now he’s gone. And look at me, only forty-seven, and here!” 


HIS happened in the fall of 1917. I saw Blake occasionally 
during the winter. Once I asked what happened to old Mal- 
colm. “I took him away from Stratford,” he answered, “and sent 
him south, to do some work for me in Louisiana. Jimmy is in a 
military academy, and next spring he’s old enough to go into the 
navy. He’ll get something of both arms of the service that way.” 
And then Blake rushed down Wall Street. 

You remember that the late spring of 1918 brought to us the 
desperate days when Foch’s armies tried to turn back the streams 
of Huns—the days just before Chateau Thierry—days when Red 
Cross matches in our golf-clubs were frequent, and when our 
youngsters were steadily donning khaki and the blue. 

Wildwood had to have its match, of course. We made up our 
minds to do something different. First we auctioned off the priv- 


ilege of supplying the contestants for the match. Since our mem-. 


bers were assured of the willing participation of the best in the 
country, that auction was largely a formality to get more money. 
But I noticed that J. Augustus Blake paid three thousand dollars 
into the Red Cross for the privilege of picking, against Jim Pills- 
bury. By this time, by the way, Wildwood men like Pillsbury and 


. Fairchild had found many human sides to the old Grouch. 


We staged the affair for the afternoon of July Fourth. We 
made a mystery of the whole thing. The newspapers announced 
that the contestants were all dark horses. The auctioneer was 
to be a nationally known man in his profession, and so forth. 

The national celebrity, who plays no further part in this story 
than at this moment, called for the contestants to auction off their 
caddy privileges. Pillsbury brought out his pair. The leading pro- 
fessional and the best amateur in the land! The pro. went for 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. The amateur for nine hundred 
and fifty. Great applause! It was to be some afternoon. But 
who in the world would the old Grouch produce? Everyone was 
on tiptoe. Where was there a combination to beat the two golfers 
we had already bid on? 

Here came, through the crowd, J. Augustus Blake. They made 
a path for him. Behind him came—young Malcolm and old Bob 
Malcolm! 

A buzz went up in the crowd. There were whispers, nudges, and 
here and there an exclamation. What in the world—young Mal- 
colm, yes, for a stunt; but old Bob Malcolm, man-of-all-work at 
the Wildwood Club up to a year ago! 

And there was further excitement. The youngster was in the 
garb of a sailor, and the father—or foster-father—wore the British 
uniform of a private! We were dizzy with the whole affair. 

J. Augustus Blake stepped up beside the auctioneer. “Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, “I know you are surprised. But I am 
presenting as my pair two home players. I am going to test your 
faith. You know something about Jimmy here. Last Saturday, I 
don’t mind telling you, he shot a seventy-six at Baltusrol. You 
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can afford to bid something on him. As for Bob Malcolm, here, 
he’s a dark horse. None of you ever saw him play. I have. I’m 
prepared to bid one thousand dollars for caddy privileges as a 
starter. Go to it, auctioneer!” 

Well, Jimmy, being home talent, caught the crowd. Mrs. Stan- 
ley Curtiss simply must secure his caddy privileges, and he went 
for eleven hundred and sixty dollars. I might say that the bidders 
dutifully gave the caddy privileges then to others, generally, and 
it’s all in the game for the Red Cross funds. 

The old Grouch watched the crowd whimsically and myste- 
riously as the older man stepped up to the auction-block. No one 
bid over the old Grouch’s thousand. “Not very sporty! You men 
missed it!” So declared J. Augustus Blake. 

Down both sides of the fairway the genial and buzzing gallery 
draped itself. The home team won the toss. Up to the tee stepped 
Jimmy, and he laced the pellet out handsomely over the second 
road. Applause greeted the shot. Then stepped up to the tee the 
other Malcolm. The gallery stood in that hush that is so intense 
in any big championship game. 

Lightly, briefly, with the iithe swing of a man of twenty-five, he 
snapped, as it seemed, the ball off the tee. Low, straight, seem- 
ing never to drop in the carry, the ball paused finally within ten 
yards of the trap in front of the putting-green. 

“Suffering Moses!” exclaimed Jim Pillsbury, standing next to me. 
“That—that fellow’s a pro. if there ever was one! Look at that 
wrist-shot—that carry!” J. Augustus hunted for us with his eves, 
but the crowd surged in between, for the two noted golfers that 
Pillsbury had imported had driven. 

The older Malcolm chipped his second shot to within five feet 
of the hole. His third was a snappy little putt, bang into the hole, 
after hitting plumply the back of the cup. Jimmy was down in 
four, as were the two others. One up for the home team. 

On the way to the second tee the gallery was in a daze. The 
story had gotten around about the old man-of-all-work, puttering 
at our club for years, then disappearing suddenly last year, and 
now turning up to show that truth was stranger than fiction. 

On the second hole Robert Malcolm missed the hole for a 
three, but Jimmy went down from off the green. The visitors 
halved with a three. 


Up from the crowd some one shouted: “Oh, Blake, be a sport. 


Who’s your dark horse?” Blake shook his head. “You wouldn’t 


bet on him, and now you get no information.” 


T the end of the ninth the Malcolms had their opponents one 

down. The father was playing like an automatic golfer, if 
there could be such a thing. His face was lighted up by no smile. 
Jimmy was care-free and tantalizing, for his shots were colored 
with the abandon of youth. It was a game to watch. The two 
visitors were going after the game for keeps. 

Let me come to the fourteenth hole. The older Malcolm’s 
shots were generally deadly, but this time he lay, on his second, 
a clean two hundred yards from the green. His first had gone 
into the sand, and he had barely chopped out with a niblick. Be- 
tween him and the green lay a clump of woods. Beyond the green 
the ground sloped down precipitously. The second shots of his 
two opponents both carried just short of the green. There was an 
easy four, apparently, in the bag of one of them. Jimmy was in 
hard luck in a bunker off to one side, and could only get down 
in five, at the least. 

Before the gallery had half comprehended what was happening, 
the elder Malcolm had taken a cleek, dug at the ball, and off it 
went, just grazing the woods and dropping behind the clump and 
out of sight to the player himself. A shout rang out from around 
the green, and then came the spontaneous applause. 

The two visitors stood by the green as the older Malcolm came 
up. They went over to him. One of them shook his hand. “The 
best shot I ever saw!” said the American pro. The ball lay two 
feet from the cup. “Thank you,” said Mal- 


as we were to see in a few minutes. The last 2 
hole was to be lost or won by a putt. All rf 
four of the players made the green in four. j 
Malcolm was a good forty-five feet from the 
cup. His boy was nearer than any of the 
others. 

Now, according to the rules, Malcolm, be- 
ing furthest from the hole, would play first. 
But the lad showed his juvenile enthusiasm 
and unrestraint by asking the older man if 


colm. 7 
The match came to the eighteenth green all 
even. It was an afternoon of poetic justice, T# 


ERE 

will be | 
another of the 
Wildwood 
Tales in an 
early issue. 


he might make the putt. The older man consented—and the lad 
missed by an inch, 

There was a long chance left. A putt from fifteen yards! One 
of the visitors was only three yards from the cup. The match 
bade fair to go to the visitors after all. 

The Scottish slowness came out now. Malcolm sighted behind 
his own ball, just on the edge of the putting green, as I have said. 
He walked slowly toward the Hole, examining the grass, and the 
slope of the ground. Then he sighted from behind the cup. He 
— a blade of grass into the air, to catch the direction of the 
wind. 

He bent over the putt. Click! The ball shot out toward the 
hole, ran gently up an incline, gathered strength as it descended, 
swerved to the left, then to the right, and like a sphere possessed 
of intelligence, it decided, some four feet from the hole, to change 
—— again—and modestly disappeared from sight. 
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Such a putt was unbelievable—except that it had happened! The 
gallery broke into tumultuous applause. 


HE visitors had been momentariiy forgotten. The Malcolms 
couldn’t lose the game! As a matter of fact, they won it, 
for a putt like that gets the goat of almost any player. 

The gallery surged around Malcolm. Jimmy was tugging him 
by the hand, and actually there were tears in the boy’s eyes. 
Shouts went up from the bystanders for an explanation. The 
Wildwood men knew by now, of course, that there was in their 
midst some remarkable player. They must know the story. 

The man looked at the crowd around him, and finally began to 
speak. At his side stood J. Augustus Blake. Instantly cries of 
“Louder!” arose. 

“There isn’t much to tell. Some fifteen years ago I came from 
Scotland to this country. Before that, I was—well, twice the 
open champion of Great Britain!” 

“What’s that?” shouted somebody from the little incline, back 
near the clubhouse. “The open champion of Great Britain—he 
was!” some one answered from the crowd. Click! went the camera. 

“T would have been champion for the third time, but for losing 
the final match by one little putt. | Some of you here may have read 
about it, at the time. And—” The man paused. He looked at 
J. Augustus Blake. 

Blake nodded to him. “Better get it out of your system.” 

“Well,” continued Malcolm, “I guess you all here know what 
I’ve been, around this club for some years. I just had to be near 
a club. That day at—well, in Scotland, I struck to the ground, 
when I was in liquor, the man that had beaten me in golf. 

“There was no place for me in Scotland after that. Such things 
can’t happen in golf. So, again in liquor, I left my wife and came 
over here to start a new life. That was when Jimmy came to me— 
from my cousins that died. He’s been everything I had. And I 
swore that the game that had gotten me into disgrace would never 
be played again by me. I’ve never played since, till last year.” 

It was painful to us, and yet of intense interest. Jimmy stood 
there like a soldier—or rather a sailor—with his arm tightly 
through his adopted father’s arm. 

“It was the liquor I should have given up, and not the golf. Last 
year I learned that. And then Mr. Blake was so good to us. He 
sent my Jimmy to the finest school in this country, and me he sent 
down to Louisiana, to get the old stuff out of me for good—and 
to get ready to do what I’m going to do now. 

“I’m going back—back to Scotland. I guess that’s all. This 
is about the last game I'll be playing. Mr. Blake made me play 
a good deal, though, down in Louisiana. He had some plan, he 
told me, for this spring. I guess to-day was it!” 

Then it was that the old Grouch jumped upon a chair. “Men 
and women,” he said, “we had a little auction before the game. 
Does anyone want to contribute a little more now? Here’s the 
ball that our British—cousin—was just playing 
with. Who wants it? I'll give a dollar for 
every dollar that’s bid and that finally takes 
gg 

I was proud of old Jim Pillsbury. He 
came forward. “Let’s not bid-on that ball!” 
he said. “I’m going to ask you to let me 
buy it—for the club, for Wildwood, to frame 
and to have and to hold. It’s more than a 
ball. It’s a bit of the War. I offer a thou- 
sand dollars for the ball!” 

“Doubled!” said J. Augustus Blake. “And 
it’s your ball to present to the Club, Pills- 
bury!” 








3, RACIE,” I says to friend wife, “I have now got some 

news for you which is about fifty-fifty good and bad. 
In other words, Nick White—same bein’ in charge of the shootin’ 
of Robin’s latest fillum—has said the last two reels of it has 
got to be shot down in that Palm Beach place!” 

Gracie thinks it over for a coupla minutes, and then begins 
to laugh, like I had told her the one about the chorus-girl and 
the mosquito. 

“Ed, this is really a joke, and I can see where both Carrie 
and Joe figure to cut an awful piece of graft. If you say Palm 
Beach to them, they will stick closer to you than a one-armed 
beggar lookin’ for carfare.” 

It was my turn to laugh. 

“Yeh? Well they wont do no such thing! I have got some- 
thin’ up my sleeve besides my arm, and if Joe wants to grab an 
angle on where we is bound, he is gonna hear the locations are 
up around the North Pole, where it is so cold that it is about 
ninety degrees in the shade! Just because Carrie is your sister 
and didn’t have enough sense to marry a man and not no furni- 
ture-dealer, is no reason I and you should cart them down 
South, givin’ them the best of everythin’ without the cost of a 
nickel to them. Simply havin’ them layin’ around this flat, 
Joe findin’ my cigars no matter where I hides them, is bad 
enough. Not for love nor for money is they gonna graft a 
free trip off of me! You can tie that!” 

Friend wife sighs. 

“You is right, of course, Ed,” she says, “and it is pretty foxy 
of you to make out we is goin’ some place where we is not. 
But”—she comes through with another sigh—‘you know Joe. 
Leave it to him to find out all about it. He is worser than 
a mind-reader when he gets goin’!” 

I gets up and strolls across the new Chink rug I give Gracie 
on her most recent birthday, and which cost me practically 
nothin-—a mere three thousand bucks. After I treated myself 
to a view of the Palisades, I goes back to Gracie, who is knit- 
tin’ somethin’ that looks like a hammock. 

“Listen,” I tells her. “Joe will have to be better’n any 
mind-reader to get the dope on this. And here is why: They 
is only three people in all the world, includin’ Flatbush, what 
knows about it: Ted Gavin, what framed the scenario; Nick 
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White; and you. I don’t count myself in, as accordin’ to your 
relatives and everybody else I’m only a dummy. Ted and 
Nick are both so quiet when it comes to handin’ out informa- 
tion that they make Lynnhavens green with jealousy. Let 
him try to find out and see where he comes out!” 

“When do we leave?” Gracie asks. 

“Sometime aroun’ the end of the month. Nick has shot a 
coupla reels already; we is only waitin’ now for Jerry Davis 
to wire us from Florida that he is grabbed good locations.” 

Friend wife don’t say nothin’ for at least five minutes, the 
same bein’ almost a world record for her, and then she begins 
to wrinkle up her nose like she used to do when the movies 
was in their infancy and when she was the Custard Pie Queen 
and me her camera-man, draggin’ down a weekly insult of 
twenty-five bucks every Saturday night. 

“Ed,” she chirps, after a while, “I hope you win out on this, 
but as you sometimes say on Election night—I doubt it!” 

I busts out laughin’. 

“TI think I has done my bit toward your relatives. Here 
I is payin’ Joe and Carrie’s child the small sum of five hun- 
dred dollars per each week as an actor for my fillums, and 
both he and Carrie is gettin’ their board and rent free. It 
don’t take no Sherlock Holmes to see why I get sore every 
time I think of them spongin’ off of us, and then knowin’ 
they will try and trail along down to the South. Believe me, 
before they get away with this, I will have growed a beard 
like what was wore by old Rip Van Wrinkle!” I stops to laugh 
again. “Anyway, as I say before, they is positively no chance 
for the cat to get outta the bag!” 

I has hardly got the words from my mouth, when the door 
busts open and into the room comes no less than my brother- 
— ” a Simpkins—accent on the first half of his last name 
—hisself. 
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“Ed,” he hollers, “tell me what is all this I hear about you 
and Robin goin’ to Palm Beach, Florida!” 

Gracie lets out a yell and hides her face in the pillows of 
the sofa, while I leans over to pick up the cigar which had 
leaped outta my mouth. 

“What do you mean—Palm Beach?” I snarls. 
you anythin’ about it?” 

“Ted Gavin,” he says. “I and him was down at Coogan’s 
for a little brew, and after Ted had gave a good home to six 
glasses of beer, he begun to talk about this here trip we is 

in’ on!” 

I has all I can do to keep myself from knockin’ him, while 
Gracie keeps on makin’ funny noises in the sofa-pillows. 

“Listen,” I says, calm as a bird when the doctor tells him 
it’s twins. “Talk to me all you want, but leave aside this 
here we stuff! I’m sorry you has found out about the trip 
to the South—not that it will do you no good; but I’m glad 
I know what six glasses of beer, with alcohol next to nothin’, 
can do to Gavin. I suppose had he drunken a cocktail, he 
would have told you the profits I dragged down last year!” 

“You is gettin’ 
away from the 
subject,” Joe an- 
swers. “The ques- 
tion is—when do 
we leave? I want 
to slip in an or- 
der to your tailor 
for a dozen pairs 
of these here 
white pants.” 

Gracie, comin’ 
outta the cushions 
for air, goes off 
again, while Joe 
grabs a slice of 
bacon off of the 
table, which I had 
forgot. 

“Get this now,” 
I tells Joe, still 
fightin’ to keep 
my temper under 
control, and to 
keep from doin’ 
somethin’ I might 
regret. “You 
might as well 
know . this here 
now: Gracie, 
Robin and me is 
going; you and 
Carrie aint—un- 
less you dig up 
the dough; and 
that lets you out.” 

Joe pays abso- 
lutely no attention 
to my words and 
begins to whistle 
a song. 

“Palm Beach,” 
he stops to say, 
“is the one place 
I long to see. 
They tell me it is 
somethin’ on the 
order of Grand 
Rapids.” 

Gracie goes off 
in another fit 
while I help my- 
self to a_ chair. 
Had it not been 
for his child, I would have taken a shot at him right then and 
there. It was only that what stayed my hand. Joe, although no 
one would ever believe it, is the father of a six- or seven-year-old 
son by name Edward Simpkins, named after me, but called 
Robin for short on account of his hoppin’ aroun’ so much, I 
guess. Joe and Carrie sends Robin to me and Gracie to care 
for, while they go to a furniture picnic or somethin’, and through 


“Who told 





We goes in and gets a flash of our star, Miss 
Norma Beautiful, settin’ on top of a stepladder. 





accident the boy gets into the movies, and in-no time at all he is 
as well known as Lillian Russell, and the exhibitors is writin’ 
me more letters in one day, for more pictures, than Mary Pick- 
ford gets in a week. 

It was because Robin is such a card that I lets his parents 
lay aroun’ the flat without doin’ a tap. When you has a star 
what boosts your income tax every week, you can sometimes put 
up with stuff that otherwise would send them what wrote it to the 
hospital. 

I thinks of all this while I sits in the chair, givin’ Joe the 
up-and-down, and keepin’ my hands in my pockets for the sake 
of safety first. 

Just at that minute in breezes Carrie, Joe’s fifty per cent 
better half. 

“Gracie,” she chirps, “haven’t you got a book what shows 
the latest styles that is bein’ worn this winter down at Palm 
Beach?” 

“Maybe Ed knows where they is one layin’ aroun’,” Gracie 
laughs, slippin’ me a wink. 

Carrie comes over to me, and I slides behind Joe. 

“Ed!” she says in a voice as soft as feathers. 
“How many people is goin’ South with you, out- 
side of them from the studio and little Edward?” 

“Two,” I yells. “Me and Gracie!” 

Carrie draws herself up to her full height, which 
is five feet nothin’. 

“If such be the case,” she smiles, “I cannot 
allow Robin outta my sight. Goodness, I should 
be worried to death about him.” 

“You wasn’t worried,” I answers, “when you 
stuck him and the nurse on a rattler out in Grand 
Rapids with directions they should be flung off in 
New York.” 

“No,” she snaps, “I wasn’t worried then, be- 
cause I knew they was no snakes or nothin’ where 
he was goin’.” 

“Lay off that stuff!” I says. “The biggest 
snake in the world is right here now!” 

Gracie, decidin’ it is time to horn in on the 
conversation, gets up off of the sofa and comes 
aroun’. 

“Have a heart, Carrie!” she begs. “What do 
you think my husband is, anyhow—the president 
of the subtreasury or somethin’? Or what? I 
suppose you think they is sellin’ trips to Palm 
Beach for a dollar ninety-eight! Personally, also, 
{ think Ed has gave you both enough charity to 
last about thirty-five years!” 

“Yes,” I yells, “the. only thing I have not done 
for the pair of you is to buy Joe’s furniture-store 
off of him!” 

Carrie looks at Joe. He looks at the ceilin’. 

“We wont argue,” she says, fillin’ her voice with 
this dignity thing. “Either we go, or Robin don’t!” 

I turns my back on her just as Robin bounces 
in on the arm of Miss Murphy, his nurse-girl. 

“Runcle Ed!” my nephew hollers. “We was up 
to Bronnix Park, and we seen ephalents and mon- 
keys what looked like Pop, an’ everythin’.” 

He comes over to me for a kiss, payin’ about 
as much attention to his old man and Carrie as 
the Allies pay to the demands of the late Kaiser. 
Carrie makes a grab for him, but he slips under 
the sofa and comes out with a pair of gum-drops 
with dust on ’em. 

“Gimme that candy!” Joe hollers. 

Instead of doin’ it, little Edward ducks back 
under the sofa. While his parents drop down 
and begin to crawl in after him, I grabs my hat 
and beats it. 

Outside in the hall I encounters Roger, my 
valet, a bird what grafts a livin’ off of me by 
pickin’ out my shirts in the mornin’, turnin’ on 
the water in the bathtub and tellin’ me what 
clothes I should wear. 

“Roger,” I says, as he salutes me, “I wanna give you some- 
thin’.” 

“Yes sir—thank you, sir,” he answers, stickin’ out his hand. 

“Tt aint money,” I says. “It’s advice! You're a single man. 
If you ever gets married, tumble for a dame what aint got a 
sister married to a bird’s-eye-maple fiend!” 
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Roger treats himself to a smile and bows, as the elevator 
comes up. 

“Yes sir—thank you, sir,” he says. 

When I gets down to the studio of the Enterprise Comedy 
Fillum Co., which same is my own property, I was feelin’ about 
as happy as a raincoat-manufacturer durin’ a dry-spell. I busts 
into my private office, wavin’ a coupla million job-hounds away, 
ready to take a fall outta anybody from Joe to Jess Willard. 

No sooner I 
got seated at 
my desk, than in 
marches Miss 
Holliday, my 
private secretary, 
who is as full of 
curves as a fish- 
hook and as nice 
to look at as a 
new century 
note. 

“Good morn- 
ing,” she says, 
tossing a coupla 
smiles over to 
me. “I hear 
you is goin’ to 
Florida—” 

I accidentally 
throws my col- 
lar and tie into 
the trash-basket 
and lets out a 


“Lay off of 
that stuff. The 
first one that 
says anythin’ 
more about Palm 
Beach aroun’ 


Cer, 
cashier and beat es 


here can see the 
it! That goes!” 


Miss Holliday wie Ya 
keeps right on 
smilin’. 


“Oh, pardon me,” she murmurs. “I didn’t know that was a 
forbidden subject with you.” 

“It is about as forbidden as booze will shortly be,” I explains, 
beginnin’ to roll up my sleeves. ‘You is forgave. Now just slip 
away and send Ted Gavin in to me, dead or alive!” 

“Tll do just that!” she chirps, blowing out. 

Well, in about ten minutes or so, the door opens again, anc 
in totters Ted Gavin, shakin’ like a line full of wash on a windy 


y. 
“Boss,” he moans, “please don’t be hard on me—I didn’t wanna 
give away no secrets, but drink turned my mind!” 

I laughs coldly. 

“If you call imitation beer drink,” I says, “I suppose bay rum 
would go to your head. How’s that for a joke? But,” I snarls, 
“all foolin’ to one side, you has got me into a peach of a fix, 
and it’s up to you to get me outta it!” 

He goes to the window and gives the view the double-o. Then 
he comes over to my desk and almost lays on it. 

“Boss,” he whines, “I oughta get canned, I know, but have a 
little pity. Every one of us has human failin’s. Redeye is my 
particular curse.” 

“Redeye,” I tells him, “will get you a black eye if you spill 
any more of this here information stuff. No, Gavin, I’m not 
gonna can you—I’m gonna do worse than that. I’m gonna make 
you write all over them last two reels. Instead of Palm Beach, 
you’re gonna make the sets somewhere else. Get that?” 

Fear and surprise, also misery, is wrote all over his map, and 
he lets out a groan that sounded like a tire goin’ bad. 

“Anythin’ but that!” he pleads. “Why, you is ruinin’ my 
masterpiece! Them Florida sets are knockouts!” 

“Yeah!” I cries. “Knockouts is right—knock them out!” 

He begs for mercy and digs up a tear or two, but I’m hard 
as the Huns in Belgium, and when he sees they is nothin’ doin’, 
he pulls hisself together and creeps to the door. 

“T’ll do it,” he moans. “But it will bust my heart!” 
“Tf you don’t do it,” I answers, “it will bust your contract. 





Now be on your way and fix them new scenes up different. When 
they is complete, I will cast my now—ah—eagle eye across them. 
Make it snappy, kid. Nick will wanna begin shootin’,. around 
the end of the month.” 

His answer is nothin’, and he slunk away like a prize-tighter 
what has got the worst of it. I laughs as he goes. Gavin thinks 
as much of his scenarios as a chorus-girl does of her looks, and 
to have to dope them all over again affects him worser than a 
pet corn. 

Once he is 
gone, I sends for 
Nick White, 
Robin’s director, 
and a bird what 
can find a laugh 
in an ambulance 
and put it over 
for the screen so 
the movie - fans 
will fall outta 
their seats, 
laughin’. When 
he comes in, I 
waves him into 
a chair and 
breaks the news 
gently. 

“Nick,” I be- 
gins, “no more 
than five minutes 
ago, more or less, 
I told Ted Ga- 
vin to change 
the locations for 
the last two reels 
of Robin’s new 
picture. I don't 
know where he 
is goin’ to lay 
them, but they 
wont be in Flor- 
ida or near it! 
So far, so good 
—as the bird 
says when he’s 
climbin’ Pike’s Peak! Here’s the idea: no matter where the scenes is 
laid, I want you to make out we is still due to travel down to the 
land of alligators, thin yellow suits and rollin’ chairs. Under- 
stan’! If my brother-in-law or his wife or anyone asks you 
where we is goin’-—say Palm Beach and stick to it like mad. I 
can trust you, can’t I?” 

He nods. 

“From a nickel to a million! It’s too bad,” he sighs. “We 
gotta give up the trip, but of course you is the boss, and 
not me!” 

I takes a slant at my clock and touches a button for Miss 
Holliday. 

“Listen,” I tells her when she appears, “I and Nick is goin’ 
downstairs to take a look at what is already finished of my little 
nephew’s fillum. If Robin and his nurse, Miss Murphy, comes 
here durin’ my absence, shoot them down and don’t not let them 
lay aroun’ this office.” 

She promises. Then she slips Nick a wink what she thinks 
I don’t oversee, and we goes out. Downstairs in the studio they 
is great confusion, owin’ to some rats used in Robin’s picture 
escapin’ and scarin’ the gals stiff. Pete, our animal-man, is 
roundin’ them up one by one, as we goes in and gets a flash of 
our star, Miss Norma Beautiful, settin’ on top of a stepladder 
and makin’ out she is posin’ for one of these here hosiery ads. 

“Ed,” she screams, “my contract don’t call for gettin’ scared 
to pieces by wild rats! If you don’t furnish me with protection, 
I'll go over to the Sunbeams!” 

Nick begins laughin’ at this while Pete chases the last rat into 
a burlap bag and marches out, grinnin’. 

“It is funny, Norma,” Nick says, “how, after foolin’ with 
wild lions and the like, you should be afraid of a few harmless 
rodents whose teeth are all wore out. I am ashamed of you. I 
thought you was as hard.as fifteen cents’ worth of nails!” 

Norma pulls down her skirt and comes back to earth. 

“I wasn’t chased up there by rodents,” she says, comin’ down 
off of the ladder. “I was chased up by rats!” 


Robin slips under the sofa and comes out 
with a pair of gum-drops with dust on ‘em. 
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Nick laughs like she was pullin’ a new joke or somethin’, and 
then the three of us busts into the room where the first showin’ 
of our fillums is made at. 

“The boss is down here!” Nick bawls to Steve Clancy, our 
operator. “Give us all of ‘The Heir to the Throne’ you has got, 
and don’t loose no time doin’ it!” 

Well, it didn’t take no Foch or Napoleon to understan’ ‘The 
Heir to the Throne’ is a whale of a picture from the first scene. 
In it Child Edward is at his best, which is about the same as 
sayin’ the Giants is back to form; Norma looks as good as a 
million dollars; and Larry Keegan, our best comedian, is as funny 
as a souse on ice-skates. Lightin’ and direction couldn’t be beat, 
and the sets in themselves is enough to make all our imitators 
tear out their hair by the handfuls. 

The story what Gavin doped out is laid in one of these here 
toy kingdoms in the Balkans Mountains. It is called Bumsyl- 
vania. Keegan is cast as the king of the place, Norma is the 
queen, and Robin is their child, bein’ known as Prince Augustus. 
In the first reel my little namesake shows off some of his best 
tricks, such as swipin’ the king’s crown and using it for a hoop, 
fallin’ into the royal moat—a ditch full of water—and foolin’ 
aroun’ with the royal animals. 

Also they is some plot, which concerns a band of revolutionists 
what resemble the Bolsheviki, bein’ in need of soap, water and 
razors. They is plannin’ to bust into the Palace and kick out the 
King and Queen and little Gus. Among other things they smug- 
gles in some bombs which Robin finds and has a great time 
bowlin’ with. They is also a bunch of comedy that’s a riot. 

In reel the second we sees how the revolution gets goin’. 
Robin, Larry and Norma gets dispossess and has to leave in a 
hurry. - Tust like the first reel, Robin again cuts a comedy melon 
and has some situations which would have shooken laughs outta 
a mummy. The fade-out at the end of the fillum shows them all 
slippin’ aboard a boat bound for the land of the free and the 
home of the shave. 

“Now,” says Nick, when the lights come up again, “the 
scenario goes on to tell how the king gets himself a job as a 
cook in one of them swell hotels at Palm Beach. Norma, here, 
signs up as a waitress—what on accounta her looks gives divorce- 
lawyers plenty of work; and Robin naturally continues to be 
the particular pest of the place. If you thinks these here scenes 
was howls, wait till you see what I does to the rest of the fillum. 
On the level, Ed, I'll bet my homestead in Yonkers against 2 
defective nickel that Charlie Chaplin himself will be bitin’ off 
his nails when he sees what Robin has in the line of laughs. Not 
only this, but if the exhibitors don’t mob the exchanges for the 
picture, you needn’t pay me a cent’s worth of salary! That is 
what 7 thinks of it!” 

“Yes,” chimes in Norma, “the fillum is certainly a wonder. 
Did you notice how well I registered in the close-ups?” 

“They is only a few little things to clean up,” Nick horns in, 
“before I will be ready for the hotel-stuff.” 


OR the next week I’m as busy, both at the flat and at the 

office, as a one-man barber shop on a Sunday mornin’. Nick 
has cleared up all the details and has only one thousand feet to 
shoot before bein’ ready for the hotel-stuff. Meanwhile, Ted 
Gavin has turned inside out the last two reels and has added 
new scenes, makin’ Rockefeller richer by his use of the midnight 
oil. He has added a brand-new ending, the same takin’ place 
now at a place known as Shore Beach and bein’ located in the 
wilds of Long Island. I recalls Jerry Davis from a life of ease 
in Florida, and when he gets back, shoots him down to Shore 
Beach and tells him what to do. He goes there, shiverin’ and 
cursin’ the weather, and comes back in a coupla days with the 
news he has hired the Hotel Breakers outright, at a price which 
almost breaks me. 

“Ed,” Jerry says on the minute of his return, “you’re now 
takin’ a terrible chance of gettin’ damages-suits against you, 
from the bunch, takin’ them down to that place. It is so cold 
there, a fur coat feels like you has only got on your Bevo D’s. 
Imagine, with the script callin’ for ‘light summer clothin’,’ how 
the gang will feel all dolled up in tissue-paper suits, with the 
temperature next to nothin’.” He stops and then adds: “Now, if 
you had only gone down to Palm Beach—” 

“Yeah!” I hisses. “And if I had only gone down to Africa, 
we wouldn’t have needed no clothes at all, and I would have 
saved money!” 

One mornin’ durin’ the last week of the month, Carrie and Joe 
breaks into breakfast, where I and Gracie is reducin’ the egg- 
supply and watchin’ snowfall outside, arm in arm. 






“Where is the heir to the throne?” I asks, after we tosscs 
aroun’ this-“Good mornin’” thing. “How comes it Robin aint 
out of the hay yet?” 

“Oh, Miss Murphy and our darlin’ child has been up long 
hours ago,” Carrie says, tyin’ a napkin under her double chin. 
“They is down on Riverside Drive for a walk. The air always 
gives the little dear a good appetite.” 

“If such be the case,’ I says, “it is a good thing for Belgium 
and France that Joe don’t take a walk before breakfast too.” 

“What do you mean by a crack like that?” my brother-in-law 
snarls. 

“Nothin’,” I answers with a grin. “Only, if you got any more 
appetite than you now has, they wouldn't be no food left to 
send to Europe.” 

“For goodness sakes, 
bitin’ at each other?” 


” 


says Carrie, “can’t you men never stop 


OE tries to look like he wasn’t guilty of nothin’ at all. 
“Oh, I’m used to it,” he says in a sad voice. I suppose 
when I got a rich brother-in-law what is takin’ us to Florida and 
puttin’ us up in the best hotels, I gotta stand for somethin’.” 

Oh, boy! 

“Sure,” I replies, steppin’ on Gracie’s foot under the table. 
“When a guy has a brother-in-law what is a sucker, he must 
stand for everythin’, no matter even if he gets the bust in the 
eye or what! Aint I right, hey, Joe?” 

“Gracie,” says Carrie, turnin’ both her head and the conver- 
sation at the one and the same time, “you should ought to see 
them swell pongee and silk dresses what Lady Jordan Almonde has 
made up for me. She says that in them I will be the talk of the 
Beach!” 

“In them or out of them,” I butts in, “you would be the talk 
of the Beach!” 

This goes over the fence for a three-bagger as far as Carrie 
is concerned; and at the same moment Gracie, not bein’ able 
to stand it any longer, gets up coughin’ and stuffin’ her napkin 
in her mouth, and makes out she has to go and see the chef. 

“Has you bought our tickets yet?” Joe asks suddenly. “Ii 
so, I hope you got me a lower berth and not an upper one, in 
which I couldn’t sleep, on accounta the heat.” 

If Gracie had been in the room, I would have busted out, 
but as it was I takes a deep breath and nods my head. 

“The tickets and everythin’ else is in the safe at the studio,” 
I lies. “Don’t worry about nothin’, Joe, nor loose any sleep. 
Everythin’ is bein’ took good care of. I am spreadin’ myself 
on this treat, so you both should have somethin’ to look back 
upon in the after years what are comin’!” 

Joe looks as happy at this as a janitor after swipin’ the ten- 
ants’ milk. He knows more about the word graft than the guy 
what wrote it, and if he thinks he is gettin’ away with some- 
thin’, it pleases him better’n an introduction to Mary Pickford. 

Gracie comes back, and fearin’ to be in the same room with 
her, with Joe ready to pull a boner at any moment, I slips out 
and tells Roger to telephone the garage and have the limousine 
sent aroun’. Then, while waitin’ its arrival, I goes downstairs 
and gives the scenery the once-over, hopin’ to catch a glimps? 
of my child star and his nurse. They is nothin’ of them both in sight, 
however, and so I has the pleasure of ridin’ down to the studio 
minus my little nephew’s feet all over me. 

No sooner does I get into my private office than Pete blows in, 
carryin’ a handful of tickets. 

“Boss,” he says, “you is gonna right now be set back a few 
bucks. I have in my hand tickets for the Fillum Exhibitors’ 
Ball, which same is bein’ gave a week from to-night. They is a 
dollar a throw. Will ten be enough?” 

“Here,” I says, partin’ company with a new two-bone bill, 
“never mind the humor; gimme two.” 

He slips them to me and goes out whistlin’, just as Nick comes 


n. 

“Ed,” he says, while I put the tickets away in my card-case, 
“everythin’ now is ready for us all to go to Shore Beach. Can 
we leave to-morrow?” 

“Yes,” I says; “and the sooner the better. You, Norma 
Keegan and the rest of the bunch, can go by automobile. [, 
Robin, friend wife and the nurse-girl will be democratic and 
let the railroad make a little money off of us.” 


O sooner he leaves, I grab the telephone and gets Gracie 

on the other end of the wires. 
“Listen,” I tells her, when she knows it is I and not the people 
what live under our flat, callin’ up to complain about Child 
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IT COULDN’T BE DONE. 























My little namesake shows off some of 
his best tricks, such as swipin’ the 
king’s crown and usin’ it for a hoop 











Edward’s noise. “We is all set to leave to-morrow. So pack 
our grips and leave enough room in mine for my razor. By 
the way, dearie, has Robin left for the studio yet, and where 
is Joe and Carrie at?” 

“Robin has already left,” Gracie answers. “And Carrie and 
Joe has gone down to your tailor to see about them white pants 
he’s ordered. Ed,” she continues, with a change in her voice, “I 
know the pair of them is a coupla bandits, but all the same, 
Carrie is my own sister, and it’s a dirty trick to kid them along 
and then ditch them at the last minute.” 

She stops, and I hears her coughin’. 

“Go ahead,” I snarls, “and let me hear the rest of the song. 
What about it?” 

I hears somethin’ like a sigh comin’ a thousand miles. 

“T think,” she says, “that under the circumstances you had 


better loosen up and buy the both of them each a one-way ticket 
Then they will never have no chance to say you did them dirt, 
nor will they have anythin’ against you. You know what a hound 
Joe is. If you should do this, he might take Robin away from 
your company just for spite. Anyhow, play safe, Ed, and do this. 
I ask you, isn’t it a good plan, don’t you think?” 

“I knew they was some kind of a joker in it,” I retorts. “I 
can’t never try to put anythin’ over for myself without some- 
body crabbin’ the act. But you is my wife, Gracie, and I sup- 
pose I will have to do what you say. But please don’t never 
ask nothin’ like it again.” 

She promises and rings off. I tells Miss Holliday to get on her 
hat and coat, and when she does the same I slips her some dough 
and tells her to beat it to a railroad ticket-office and to buy 
two one-way tickets for Palm Beach. 
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HE followin’ mornin’ being the day of our departure, they 
is more excitement in our flat than they is in the whole 
of Russia. Joe and Carrie have a lot of fun lockin’ their trunks 
and bags every five minutes and then openin’ them the next to put 
in somethin’ they has forgot. By the time the limousine is 
announced as bein’ at the door, we is all nearly ravin’ maniacs. 
Then, to make it more pleasant, Roger blows in to say Robin is 
stuck under the ice-box. At this we all has to rush into the 
kitchen, Carrie screamin’ worse than if the house has caught 
afire. Here we sees nothin’ in sight except the Jap chef tryin’ 
to drag Robin out from under by the heels. 

“Leave my child be, you yellow peril!” Carrie yells, knockin’ 
him to one side. “How dare you lay the weight of your fingers 
on my precious!” 

With Joe’s assistance she drags Robin out. The child is all 
covered up with dirt and dust, and yellin’ like an Indian. He 
rubs some black dirt from his eyes and sees me. 

“Runcle Ed,” he howls, “make ’em leave me alone! I wasn’t 
doin’ nothin’! I was on’y chasin’ a crockroach, and now he has 
gotta away on me.” 

Miss Murphy removes him from our presence to throw him 
into some clean clothes, and we all returns to the livin’-room, 
where Joe remembers he has forgot his tooth-brush. At exactly 
the same moment Carrie comes to life and says she has forgot 
her curlin’-iron, which is on the sill in the bathroom. 

Finally they is nothin’ left in the flat except the closets, and 
we all piles in the elevators and goes down, loadin’ up the car 
like it was a movin’ van, and until they was more junk in it 
than they ever was in the whole of the German navy. Ther, 
while we creeps in and sets down to await for Robin, just so 
we wont get bored nor nothin’, Joe and Carrie starts a fight 
about which one shall sit on the back seat. 

They is still fightin’ about it and bickerin’ back and forth 
when we gets to the railroad-station and climbs out. Without no 
fatalities except Robin fallin’ down, we finds out where the 
Florida trains leave from, and it is here I pulls the ace I has 
so long buried. 

“Joe and Carrie,” I says to them both, “as we all stands in 
the shade of a car what is named after a cigar, bein’ called 
‘Seminole,’ right here and now I’m gonna give you both the sur- 
prise of your lives. You has been so insistent about goin’ 
to Palm Beach ard takin’ it for granted we all is goin’ too, you 


‘By 


has both never stopped to ask us about the trip to the South 
and so forth. However, we’re not goin’, and never had no idea 
of it. I, Gracie, Robin, Miss Murphy and the studio gang js 
goin’ to a dump down on Long Island known as Shore Beach, 
where we is gonna finish up ‘The Heir to the Throne.’ It is q 
N. G. place, bein’ so cold that stuff freezes while cookin’ on the 
stove. Now, actin’ on Gracie’s advice, I has bought you both 
a ticket for Palm Beach. It wont cost you a nickel to go there, 
Here is the tickets. Use them or leave them; come with us 
or go to the South—only hurry up and make up your minds.” 

Both Carrie’s face and Joe’s face, as I finish speakin’, is as 
blank as a piece of note paper. They is a silence, and then Joe’s 
eyes begins to glitter, and he grabs the tickets I has took out of my 
card-case, outta my hand. 

“T couldn’t expect nothin’ different from you, Ed,” he snarls, 
“on accounta your Irish blood. But I and Carrie will fool you 
both. We will go. Come on, dear,” he says to his wife. “Let 
us each get a kiss off Robin, and then beat it away from here.” 

They do this just as whistles begin blowin’ and a bird with a 
watch in his hand yells: “All aboard!” 

Then the train begins to pull out, and the last we see is Joe 
lettin’ Carrie struggle to open the window next to their seat. 


HIRTY minutes later, Gracie, I, Robin and Miss Murphy 

is all settin’ on a fast-movin’ express train in a parlor-car, 

friend wife and me admirin’ the view, and my child star a cake 

“ ne, I buys for him off a guy what come aroun’ with a 
asket. 

Everythin’ continues to be as pleasant as a July fishin’-trip 
until the bird what collects the tickets comes roun’. Robin, 
after gettin’ a slant at the puncher the guy carries, wants it for 
his own, and it is only by threats and bribery Gracie can make 
him change his mind. Then I pulls out my card-case, opens it, 
and seein’ what is in it, before my eyes, lets out a yell and al- 
most falls outta my seat. 

“For heaven’s sake, Ed,” Gracie cries, “has you gone ravin' 
crazy or what? What is the matter with you?” 

I pulls myself together. 

“Nothin’,” I hollers, still shakin’, “only I bought two tickets 
off of Pete for the Fillum Exhibitors’ Ball, the other day, and by 
mistake I have just now give them to Joe instead of the Florida 
railroad-train tickets you made me buy.” 


ALOYSIUS 





Spring has opened her garden gate! 
Come in, my love, and see 

The miracle of her winter dream 
Awaiting you and me. 


Where yesteryear’s sweet-peas forlorn 
On frosty wings took flight, 

A flock of pink and purple wings 
Came fluttering down last night. 


And naked thorn and tattered leaf— 
Waifs of the wintry snows— 

Lift up their ruddy faces now, 
The children of the rose. 


Bubbles of golden laughter now, 
Baubles of Mab and Pan, 

Pink with the first shy blush of May, 
They greet us, maid and man. 


For Spring has opened her garden gate, 
And thrush and oriole throw 

My harp of roses at your feet 
With all the buds that blow; 


And watching these, that dance for love, 
And dye and weave and spin, 

Open the garden of your heart, 
And let my love come in! 








Seo. sS 
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¥% cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. ee tury, had been given also a tiny spark of that crea- 
Neither can you reverse the process and make i ae tive impulse which is the gift of the gods—not 
a sow’s ear from silk purses. aa oe Oye iz re enough ever to set the Thames on fire, you under- 

If Adrienne Hull had known how to apply this 4 ray > } stand, but just enough to make her restless and in- 
excellent maxim to her own case, it is possible that ses a ” clined to dream vague dreams of a career, and 
she would not have tried to break into the inner 4 above all, enough to render her an easy convert to 
pomong! of Greenwich Village, and—there would , the pee and agony of Mrs. Dicky Marden. 3 

ave ‘been no story. Adrienne really had a very nice appreciation o 

There was something about Adrienne herself that es music. She sang charmingly, played a little on 
suggested the fineness and texture of silk. The S both violin and piano, and though untrained, had a 
shining smoothness of her straight yellow hair sug- ‘ good natural ear for harmony. She did not aspire 
gested it, and so did the soft sheen of her skin, and to composing an opera, but she did hope some day 
the impression of conscious luxury that her perfectly to write a few songs which would be worthy of a 


gowned and perfectly cared for little person ema- 

nated. Seeing her away from her background, you would have set 
her down for the most up-to-date product of a big cosmopolitan 
city—and you would have been out in your guess. 

She had been born and brought up in a small town on the edge 
of the northwest prairie, very near the Canadian border. If your 
eye chanced to catch the name of Burnhamville on the map, or on a 
railway guide, you would most certainly pass over it without in- 
terest, classing the place with those dozens of other small towns 
throughout the country which possess importance only for the 
people living within their limits. 

It was the boast of Burnhamville citizens, however, that all the 
comforts, conveniences and luxuries of life that could be enjoyed 
in any of the larger cities could also be enjoyed in Burnhamville. 
Statistics proved that more automobiles were owned there in pro- 
portion to the population than in towns four times its size. The 
percentage of wealth was correspondingly high, and in the out- 
skirts of the town there were a round half-dozen thriving factories 
whose names were rapidly acquiring respect in the manufacturing 
world. Burnhamville had a handsome library—not the gift of 
Mr. Carnegie —the most modern of school buildings, and an opera 
house where singers and musicians of note gave recitals several 
times a year on their Western circuits. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important as bearing upon that little 
deceptively cosmopolitan air of Adrienne’s, every woman aspiring 
to any sort of social prominence sent direct to New York for her 
frocks and slippers and hats. Let the uninitiated scoff. Burnham- 
ville feminine knew wherein distinction lay. And the village dress- 
maker, beloved of a certain style of fiction, was quite as obsolete 
there as she would be on Broadway. 

It would seem on the face of it that from the standards of Burn- 
hamville to the standards of Greenwich Village was a far cry; but 
Adrienne Hull, in addition to a pretty face and figure and a decided 
taste for the luxuries of life as it can be lived in the twentieth cen- 


small place in the sun. It was this hope that de- 
livered her into the hands of Mrs. Marden. 

Mrs. Dicky Marden turned up in Burnhamville one summer— 
on the way to, or from, somewhere else—it doesn’t much matter 
which. It then developed that she was an old friend of an old 
friend of the Warrens, who in their turn were next-door neighbors 
of Adrienne Hull and her father. 

Mrs. Marden did not fit—and she perhaps did not trouble her- 
self greatly about not fitting—into the grooves of life and customs 
as they are followed in a small town. She was quite well past the 
period bromidically designated as the “first bloom of youth,” but 
made up for it by an artistic application of the kind of bloom that 
comes in jars and boxes; and Burnhamville, for all its vaunted 
cosmopolitanism, drew the line rigidly in such matters. 

She was a pretty woman, of the petite blonde type, with a 
plump figure, and slovenly, fluffy hair that would have been beauti- 
ful with the aid of a few more hairpins and a semiregular brush 
and comb. But her charm for Adrienne lay in her eager, childlike 
enthusiasm, and her familiarity with music and musicians. 

Mrs. Marden had the names, whims and enthralling little per- 
sonal anecdotes of all the musical stars of the first and second 
magnitude at her tongue’s tip—the kind of thing you would have 
to be a friend of greatness to know—or so Adrienne believed. 

Wherefore it was absurd, provincial,to judge a person like 
Mrs. Marden in such unessential matters as lip-sticks and powder- 
puffs, as if she were a little Miss Simplicity like Mary Marcus, 
the Presbyterian minister’s daughter. She had thought—lifting 
ler little pointed Velasquez chin scornfully—that Burnhamville 
considered itself advanced beyond the usual country-village atti- 
tude toward innovations. This last retort did not seem, appreciably, 
to mend matters. Rather, as Adrienne persisted in clinging to her 
new friend with that quiet, silken stubbornness that is the hardest 
kind to break through, Burnhamville’s disapproval spread slowly 
to include her also. 
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People began to say that Adrienne Hull must have “fast” tastes 


——damning phrase in a small town when applied to a young girl. 
At first Adrienne was indignant when this got back to her ears, 
and then she laughed,—chin higher than before,—and clung the 
more determinedly to Mrs. Dicky Marden. 

But the little resentful feeling of having been unfairly judged 
by her old neighbors rankled, and contributed an additional argu- 
ment in favor of the plan she and Mrs. Marden concocted before 
the latter’s departure, that Adrienne should follow in a week’s 
time and spend the winter in New York studying harmony, com- 
position, thoroughbass and all the complicated rest of it. Mrs. 
Marden even had a studio ready to recommend, in the same house 
where she had her own quarters, and unlimited enticements in the 
matter of musical and artistic stars, studio parties and the con- 
genial camaraderie of the Village to throw in likewise for good 
measure. 

The actual pulling up of familiar stakes, and putting the New 
York scheme into effect proved less formidable in the doing than 
Adrienne had anticipated. Her father discovered, rather to his 
surprise, that he never had been able to rule this slim, softly in- 
flexible girl of his, and that he was now too old to begin. But 
there remained the one person whd was most vitally concerned. 
This was the man whom all Burnhamville, including Robin Bal- 
four himself, had picked out 


“See you in New York next month,” he said clearly, and had 
an appreciative second’s glimpse of a startled, protesting face that 
was carried on down the stretch of track ahead before the words 
it so plainly wished, and intended to say, could be spoken. 

All the way to New York Adrienne pondered with a growing 
sense of disquiet this parting assurance of Robin’s. She did not 
want him in New York, and her brows drew into a troubled pucker 
which was still there when Mrs. Marden greeted her gayly at the 
Grand Central Station thirty-six hours later. 

“I have the studio I wanted for you,” the latter informed her 
almost with the first breath. “Furniture and all—signed, sealed 
and delivered! You can move right in. I gave it a regular house- 
cleaning, and made your bed myself. And I’ve spoken to Alvarest 
about lessons—he’s the best.” 

Adrienne kissed her warmly, also carefully. 

“That was awfully sweet of you, Lucy,” she said. The little 
pucker deepened for a passing moment. “But about the lessons 
—I had half made up my mind to go to a school and take the 
course. You see, I thought perhaps keeping up with a class might 
be good for me.” 

“Well, I’ve spoken to Alvarest,” Mrs. Marden declared with a 
shrug. “I’m sorry. However, the main point now is the studio. 
Wait till you see what I’ve done for you.” 

Adrienne waited, a trifle anxiously, it must be 





as the proper husband for 
Adrienne Hull. Robin had de- 
cided upon this outcome as far 
back as their high-school days, 
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confessed. They had taken a taxi, an extravagance 
against which Mrs. Marden had protested, and after 
a brief, kaleidoscopic whirl through what seemed 
like the busiest avenues of the city, they turned 





but though he and Burnham- 


west on Eighth Street, and then south. The car 





ville were in entire accord on 
this subject, neither he nor they 
had ever been able to discover 
what the girl’s thoughts on the 
matter were. 

Robin was not by nature a 
patient young man; but he had 
a capacity fer sticking to a 
purpose thac was a fair match 
for Adrienne’s own, and this 
was preéminently a case for 
sticking. Before the advent of 
Mrs. Marden, he had begun to 
fancy that persistence might be 
going to win out, but her com- 
ing had sent matters back to 
their old unsettled status. And 
on top of this the New York 
trip might have seemed omi- 
nously like a direct answer at 
last. But Robin had no inten- 
tion of accepting it as such. 
He merely re- 
tired to the five- 
hundred - acre 
ranch fifteen 
miles outside 
the town, where 
he and another 
young optimist 
like himself 
were experi- 
menting in the 
raising of fancy 
cattle, and 
there rear- 
ranged his plan 
of campaign. 

Three days 
later he ap- 
peared at the 
station, a box 
of violets under one arm, and Adrienne’s 
favorite candied fruit under the other, 
and a smile of seraphic innocence on 
his face. He had allowed himself five 
minutes before the train pulled out. 

“Good-by, Addie—be good,” he said lightly, heroically resisting 
the temptation to squeeze the slender gray-gloved hand as it lay 
in his. Then he presented his offerings, swung off the steps of 
the now moving car and reached up to tap on her window as it 
passed. The sash was raised a few inches—he had seen to that. 
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happy! If the audi- 
ence likes the song—”’ 


drew to a sudden standstill; Mrs. Marden bent 
forward and read the taximeter. 

“One dollar and sixty cents, you foolish child!” 
she exclaimed. ‘And you'll have to tip him, be- 
sides. But remember, this is the last. You mustn’t 
play the Western millionaire down here, Adrienne.” 

“Of course not,” Adrienne said with a touch of 
warmth in her voice. “Don’t be absurd, Lucy. 
We could never have managed with all these bags 
and boxes.” 

She stepped out of the taxi and followed her 
guide in silence up interminable flights of dark and 
very uneven stairs. 

“We’re on the top floor, but you wont notice the 
stairs after a bit,”” Mrs. Marden flung encouragingly 
over her shoulder. “The air is better up here, and 
there’s a skylight, so that our landing is quite 
bright. Here we are.” 

It was brighter, and Adrienne tried not to notice 

that it also appeared dirtier. 

On this top landing were two 

green-painted doors directly op- 

posite each other. The nearest 

door bore a small card upon 

which was printed in cleverly 

executed block letters, A. HuLL. 

Adrienne pressed nearer and 

read it with a queer little thrill 

that flung the dimness and the 

long flights of steps, and the unkempt air of 
the place, into the background. 

“The other’s mine,” Mrs. Marden an- 
nounced, and fitted a key into the door 
marked A. Hutt. 

It was a big room that she ushered 
Adrienne into, and though it was also rather 
a bare one, the sun poured through the two 
broad south windows in a cheerful flood, and 
there was a yellow bowl of late fall asters in 
one corner. Adrienne drew a long, approving 
breath. 

“What a duck of a room!” she said eagerly. 
“T’m going to be beautifully at home. Who 
lived here before me, Lucy?” 

“Oh, you'll meet him before long. He’s a 
Polish singer, with the most glorious voice 

that was ever—” Mrs. Marden broke off abruptly, frowning as if 
at her own enthusiasm, and gave her favorite little shrug. ‘His 
name is Ivan Bukaty, and he’s by way of taking New York by 
storm. The papers have given him wonderful write-ups after his 
last two concerts, and he says he’s making a hatful of money. 
So, you understand, my child, he thinks he has outgrown the 
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“Oh, Robin, I’m so 
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Village, and has taken finer quarters for himself uptown. That 
was my chance to get this room, and all his old traps--even his 
piano-—for you.” ; ' 

Adrienne thought she detected a flavor of bitterness in Mrs. Mar- 
den’s voice, and tactfully changed the subject. 

“Well, you were an angel to take so much trouble for me. And 
now to get unpacked and ready for the business ahead!” she 
declared. 

It was just a week later that 
Adrienne made the acquaintance 
of her landlord. Ivan Bukaty, 
if he had, as Mrs. Marden in- 
timated, outgrown his old 
haunts and companions, still re- 
tained enough of their impress 
to enjoy recounting his new 
triumphs on the scene of his 
old struggles, and from time to 
time he came back for flying 
visits, usually either directly 
before or after one of his re- 
citals uptown. 

On this occasion he came to 
them fresh from an afternoon 
benefit given for some war-re- 
lief organization very much in 
the public eye at the moment, 
and he had had, consequently, 
exactly the kind of audience 
that could advance him far- 
thest. 

It was almost six o'clock 
when Mrs. Marden knocked on 
Adrienne’s door. 

“Tvan  Bukaty has come 
back,” she said rather breath- 
lessly. “He's going to repeat 
his latest program for us to- 
night—so we want to borrow 
your room. You're the only 
one in the house with a piano. 
Don’t mind, do you?” 

“Of course not,” Adrienne 
responded. “Is it to be a 
party? What shall I wear, 
Lucy?” 

“Oh, wear anything—a 
sweater or a bath-robe,” Mrs. 
Marden said sweetly. She shot 
a sudden side glance at Adri- 
enne, and smiled. “Mercy, you 
infant, you weren’t contemplat- 
ing evening gowns 4 la Burn- 
hamville, by any chance!” 

Adrienne blushed. “How was I to know?” she demanded. 
“That’s why I asked.” 

“Well, you know now.” Mrs. Marden gave her little shrug as 
if she were not quite pleased about something. “Wear that vellow 
silk smock you bought yesterday. You're prettier in that than 
anyone has a right to be, and you'll fit the company better.” 

Whether it was in any measure due to the yellow smock is not 
certain, but Adrienne slipped without visible effort, in that one 
evening, from her old life into the life of Bohemia—that is to say, 
Bohemia as it is interpreted north of Washington Square and south 
of Fourteenth Street, which is a different matter from the inter- 
pretation of the Latin Quarter. She was pretty, gay and en- 
thusiastic, and she had a Purpose; they needed nothing more, 
these new guests of hers, to accept her light-heartedly as one of 
themselves. 

Adrienne rose responsive to the lure of her present surroundings. 
She listened, with the half guilty, but wholly fascinated air of a 
child bent on mischief, to views and creeds of living before which 
Burnhamville would have flung up horrified hands, and lifted hor- 
rified voices of condemnation. And perhaps the knowledge, which 
was present with her all the evening, of what those uplifted hands 
and voices would have expressed, contributed not a little to her 
enjoyment. 

She met a number of people who stood out afterward more or 
less strongly in her recollections of that night: artists with strange 
theories of life and art, playwrights whose plays had never seen 
the glare of footlights, an eighteen-year-old violinist with paint 



































“Some day you will 
write a song that 
shall make both of us 


famous.” 





on her lips and the face of a Raphael Madonna, the editor of a 
Socialist paper which had just suspended publication for lack of 
— and readers, and lastly the man for whom this assemblage 
had come togéther, Ivan Bukaty, her landlord. 

It was Ivan, after all, who made the strongest appeal to an 
imagination. He.was most like her old world, and at the same 
time most unlike it. Adrienne decided that the likeness was en- 
tirely on the outside—this after a little talk with the singer. His 
ideas were revolutionary to anyone brought up in Burnhamville, 
but none the less convincing. However, in appearance he was 
conventional—tall and well built, with the broad shoulders of an 
athlete and the coloring of a healthy girl. 

But it was his voice which wrought the real enchantment in an 
evening that for Adrienne was as colorful and exotic—and as unreal 
—as a scene from the Arabian Nights. It was one of those 
smooth, golden voices with a quality that the Italians call sim- 
patico. It still rang in Adrienne’s ears when they had all 
gone, and she sat alone in the big, littered room, trying to fol- 
low tangled ends of thought that led nowhere. Curious scraps 
of conversation came back, interwoven with the notes of the 
last song; dominating them was a 
sentence —Ivan’s. “Some day 
you will write a song for me to 
sing, a song that shall make both 
of us famous.” 

She had looked up when he had 
made that remark, to find Lucy 
Marden’s eyes fixed on her with 
a strained kind of brilliance. 
Adrienne had the notion, without 
being able to tell why, that Lucy 
had wanted to say something to 
her, though 
she had said 
nothing. then 
or later. 

Think- 
ing of that 
speech 
of Ivan’s 
brought back 
to Adrienne that old dream of hers 
that had to do with a crowded con- 
cert hall, and somebody with a voice 
like Ivan Bukaty’s singing her songs. 
And then the sudden picture of Burn- 


her mind’s eye at the name, gave place 
to an equally vivid one of Robin, and 
she found herself contrasting the two 
men, Ivan the Pole and dreamer, and 
Robin, the practical Westerner. The 
advantage was not with her old play- 
mate. 

“Robin would appreciate my cooking a good meal,” she decided, 
with a curl of her lip, “much more than my writing the finest song 
in the world.” And though Adrienne would have hailed the notion 
as sacrilege, Ivan himself would have preferred this too. 

But the thought of Robin, once having been introduced, per- 
sisted. For the hundredth time that week Adrienne fell to won- 
dering what he had meant by saying she would see him next month, 
and the troubled pucker reappeared between her eyebrows. 

She continued to ponder the question, but less anxiously and 
at longer intervals, in the weeks that followed. For one thing, she 
did not believe he would carry out his threat; and for another, 
she was busy forgetting everything connected with Burnham- 
ville. 

She was making friends, finding new interests, and already work- 
ing hard on the proposed harmony-lessons. She had held out 
against Mrs. Marden’s plan for her there, and had taken counsel 
with Ivan Bukaty himself in the choice of a school. Mrs. Marden 
had sulked for a day or two, and ended by deciding amiably that 
doubtless a class was preferable, after all. This was the less sur- 
prising since in other matters, Adrienne followed her fast and far. 
She remodeled her wardrobe after Mrs. Marden’s and learned to 
interlard the king’s English as it is spoken in the Northwest, with 
the jargon of Greenwich Village; also she took infinite pains to 
use a lip-stick on lips that were already so pink the-rouge never 
showed after most conscientious efforts. 

And then, just when she hadn’t thought about him or his threat 
for over a week, Robin came. 


hamville which sprang unbidden into | 
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He came one evening, quite unannounced, when a noisy party 
was in full sway in Adrienne’s room. Ivan Bukaty had been sing- 
ing, and Mrs. Marden and a young man with poetical aspirations 
and horn spectacles were giving a demonstration in a small cleared 
space in the middle of the studio of the latest dance craze. The 
rest of the company were seated in an applauding circle on the 
floor. It was at this inauspicious—from a Burnhamville view- 
poit—moment that Robin’s knock sounded. Somebody rolled 
lazily out of the circle, and without troubling to get up, reached 
over and flung the door wide. 

On the threshold was Robin, tall, ruddy, glowing with the health 

and vigor of his own Northwest prairies, his hat in one hand, and 
the other already outstretched for one of his big bear-grips Adri- 
enne remembered so distinctly. Slowly, at the scene before him, 
his hand dropped back to his side, but his expression remained 
unchanged. 
“Hello, Addie,” he said calmly, advancing into the room 
after waiting a moment for an invitation. “Good evening, 
Mrs. Marden—glad to meet you again.” He glanced ex- 
pectantly about the circle of faces, and Mrs. Marden hastily 
performed a round of introductions. Adrienne’s usual 
aplomb deserted her. She continued to sit on the studio 
floor beside Ivan Bukaty, her eyes fixed helplessly on her 
latest guest. 

Robin, on the contrary, might have dropped into the 
parlor of the house on Maple Street for any sign of dis- 
turbance which his manner indicated. He seated himself 
between Mrs. Marden and the violinist who looked like a 
Raphael Madonna. 

“I didn’t know I was breaking into a party, Addie,” he 
drawled with a grin. “But as I’ve come a good ways, I 
guess you'll just have to overlook a small thing like a 
missing card of invitation.” 

Adrienne glanced at him sharply. Of course she knew 
Robin had disapproved bitterly of her coming, but that he 
should dere come here to spy out her new friends, and 
her mode of living, and poke fun at them both! And then 
he would go back to Burnhamville, and describe it, and 
laugh. 

“How long are you going to be in town, Robin?” she 
asked, choking down her indignation. And turning to 
Ivan, she helped herself nonchalantly from his cigarette 
case. 

Girls in Burnhamville did not smoke, though a few of 
the young married women did, and Adrienne was suddenly 
conscious that she would give or do almost anything to 
break up that smiling complacence of Robin’s, and make 
him show active disapproval. But she did not. succeed. 

He sat there beside Lucy Marden and the Valeris girl, 
grinning, she decided, like a silly ape, and talking mad- 
dening, broad countryese. 

Adrienne’s nails dug savagely into her palms, but out- 
wardly she continued to’smile. She leaned forward and 
repeated her question: “How long are you going to stay, 
Robin?” 

“How long? Why, I have come for the winter,” he said 
easily. “I arrived this morning, and already I am settled 
in a room just across the street from here—thought we 
might as well be neighborly, you know. And I’m going 
to take up my sketching seriously. You remember, Addie, 
that I have been told I ought to develop my talent. So 
I decided to take a year off and see what I could do.” 

Obeying a ferocious glare in Adrienne’s eyes, Mrs. Mar- 
den tactfully vacated her place beside the culprit; and 
Adrienne promptly took it. 

The party had resumed its noisy sway. Some one was 
drumming on the piano, and the Valeris girl was tuning her violin. 
The two from Burnhamville could talk undisturbed in the midst 
of the uproar. 

Robin, laving sprung his bomb with disarming innocence, sat 
back and waited for the girl to begin. Under his cropped little 
blond English mustache he was smiling pleasantly to himself. He 
had not long to wait. Adrienne’s voice shook a trifle when she 
spoke. “Robin, you’re not going to do it? You—you just wont 
fit. What do you care about art? Why, you wont even look the 
part. No one would ever take you for anything but a wealthy 
ranch-owner who knows enough to buy his clothes in New York. 
You—you’re ruining my beautiful winter, Robin!” 

If he were moved, he did not show it, but he patted her hand 
quite in the old way, when things had gone wrong at home, and 
he had played comforter. 


“That’s all right, Addie,” he murmured soothingly. “I'll fit— 
don’t you worry. I’m going to let my hair grow like the gentle- 
man who was pirouetting with your friend Mrs. Marden when I 
came in, and buy me a pair of spectacles like his. I’ll be the real 
thing in guys; you wont know me. If you can do it, I can.” 

“Do what? What are you talking about?” she interjected 
sharply. 

“Nothing,” he declared innocently. “I’m a clumsy soul when 
it comes to making speeches, but I’ll show you all what I can do 
with a pencil, or a bit of charcoal. I’ve made my arrangements 
up at the Art League, and they are actually encouraging about the 
sketches I showed ’em.” 

Adrienne blazed at him, her cheeks scarlet. 

“It—it’s ridiculous! You don’t really care about art. You're 
I’m not a 

baby any longer, and I’ve 
\ never given you the slightest 
\ right—” She ceased abrupt- 
ly, because words seemed so 
impotent in the face of his 
quiet, absurd complacency. 
She put her cigarette osten- 
tatiously between her pretty, 
painted lips that were trem- 
bling a little now. “Give 
me a light,” she commanded, 
watching him eagerly for 
that expression she be- 
lieved must surely come. 

He capped his insolence 
by drawing out a box of 
safety matches and lighting 
one gravely. 

“How nicely you do it,” 
he commented, “for such 
short practice!” 

Adrienne rose furiously 
and returned to her place 
by Ivan on the floor. 

“It seems Mr. Balfour is 
going to be an artist,” she 
said sweetly. “He has dis- 
covered that he has a real 
talent. I am sure that he 
would especially enjoy your 
singing. Come along, and 
I'll play for you, if you 
like. What shall we give 
him?” 

The evening at last wore 
away somehow, and Adri- 
enne’s guests went home. 
Robin was one of the last 
to go, and his farewell was 
as casual as his greeting had 
been. He declared that he 
had enjoyed his party; and 
everyone, excepting always 
his hostess, believed the 
statement. 

“I may not see you for a 
day or so,” he had added 
reassuringly. “I expect to 
be pretty busy, but if you 
want me, you know where 
to get me. Just across the 
street!” He wrote the number on a card and handed it te 
Adrienne as if there were no doubts of her desire for this piece 
of information. Then he departed, and for a full week returned 
no more to knock on the green-painted door bearing the card 
A. HUvtt. 

Adrienne happened to be alone on the occasion of his second 
visit, and she was working very hard upon a song she intended to 
turn in the next day in class for criticism. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said, none too amiably, laying aside her 
fountain pen with a little discouraged shrug she had copied from 
Mrs. Marden. And then her eyes widened, and she stood up, 
divided between a desire to laugh, and her former humiliating 
sense of being made fun of. 

Robin had already purchased the horn spectacles, and his hair 
had been allowed as much leeway as a week’s freedom from the 


doing it to keep an eye on me, and I—/ wont have it. 
Ml 


“Hello, Addie,” he said calmly, 
advancing into the room. 
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barber’s shears permitted. He made her a low bow, and turned 
to survey his altered appearance in the big gilt mirror that was 
part of the studio’s furnishings. 

“J—honestly—think I’m getting to fit,” he observed consider- 
ingly. “Rather a neat idea—accomplishes wonders at one fell 
swoop.” 

“You're perfectly ridiculous,” Adrienne said sweepingly. ‘Robin, 
you're not going to insist upon playing this silly comedy through, 
are you? You look like an artist—you? You look more like a 
mountebank in a country circus.” 

“Of course,” said Robin with undisturbed placidity. “But so 
do the others. You couldn’t shake me up in a crowd with the 
ones who were here a week ago and tell us apart—that is, all but 
the chap who sang. Who is he, Addie? I don’t mean his name; 
I mean Aim—himself. Kind of like him, don’t you?” 

Adrienne made a sudden impatient movement with one hand. 






























Somehow she did 
not want to discuss 
Ivan, particularly | 
with Robin. \. 

“Ves, I like him,” 
she said, and took 


a 
up her pen sug- | Pe, 
gestively. 

But Robin was 
seemingly impervi- 


ous to hints. 

“But I mean more than ‘like,’ ” he 
said bluntly. “A blind man could 
tell that he comes back here only to 
see you. Did you ever notice that 
your friend Mrs. Marden seems to—like him herself pretty well? 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of it, but I have seen her watching 
you, and she didn’t look happy, exactly.” 

Adrienne frowned. “But she is several years older than 
Ivan,” she said quickly. 

“As if that mattered!” Robin retorted impatiently, and added: 
“So you call him Ivan already?” 

“Oh, everyone calls everyone else by their first names down 
here,” she said, amused at his flare of jealousy. “Don’t be a child.” 

“Well,” he excused himself, “I’m interested, of course, and 
somehow I don’t think you’d be happy with a husband who fancies 
himself a genius, Addie. They’re a selfish bunch.” 

“All men are,’ Adrienne declared carelessly. Then her tone 
changed. “I'll tell you if it ever gets serious. At present I want 
a career more than a husband, and that reminds me that if I’m to 
finish this song I’ll have to be left in peace. Run along—there’s 
a good boy! If I can work out a decent bit of composition on 
this before the twentieth of next month, Ivan has promised to sing 
it at his concert. And I suppose you can guess what that will 
mean to me.” 








cAdrienne’s usual aplomb deserted her. 
on the floor, her eyes fixed helplessly on her latest guest. 


“Ivan again,” Robin said with exaggerated disgust. 
But what’s the trouble with this song, anyhow? 
write ’em off at a great rate back home.” 

“I know I did,’ Adrienne admitted in a discouraged voice. 
“But since I have been in the class, I’ve learned how many rules 
there are you can break in ignorance as dense as mine—and I 
used to break every one of them. But I’ve got to have this done 


“Oh, I'll go. 
You used to 


in time. You know, it’s an old dream of mine, and I never really 
believed it would come true so soon. It—it means everything to 
me, Robin.” 


“Oh, all right,” he said, moved in spite of his attitude of dis- 
approval, by the childlike wistfulness of her tone. “Good luck, 
dear.” And he went upon the word. 


N the weeks that followed, Robin saw very little of his neigh- 
bors across the way. Adrienne was engrossed with her song, 
and Lucy Marden appeared distraite and kept to herself except 
on the rare occasions when Ivan Bukaty returned to the 
Village for an evening. But one morning, on coming down 
his front steps, Robin spied Adrienne descending hers, and 
was hailed with an air of triumph. 

“Tt’s done,” she cried to him across the street, and beckoned 
him over. “Ivan’s crazy about it, and he’s to sing it on the 
twentieth. At least, I’m pretty sure. We were practicing 
all last evening. Oh, Robin, I’m so happy I could dance in 
the street! They'll have my name on the program, and if 
the audience likes the song—well, you can see.” Her cheeks 
were red, and her eyes shone. 

“That’s the way you used to go on about your Christmas 
dolls,” he laughed at her. “Got my 
ticket for the show? You promised I 
should go, you know.” 

“Come to dinner,” she _ invited 
royally. “Six o’clock—so we can start 
in plenty of time. And oh, Robin—” 

But after all, there was a block on 
the street-car, on the night of the con- 
cert, and they were late in reach- 
ing the theater. 
Ivan had already 
finished his first 
selection and the 
accompanist was 
just turning back 
to the piano for the 
prelude to the next. 
The three late- 
comers slipped 
into their places. 

“Ivan forgot to 
send me tickets as 
he promised,” 
Adrienne said in a 
whisper to Mrs. 
Marden. “I’ve 
wondered if that 
means he isn’t go- 
ing to sing it, after all.” She looked 
anxiously up at the tall figure in the 
immaculately tailored evening clothes 
on the stage, and a sudden little 
thrill of pride swept over her: whether he were to sing her song 
or not, she knew Ivan Bukaty. 

The accompanist struck his opening cords, and Adrienne 
straightened suddenly, her eyes narrowing, a trick of hers in mo- 
ments of strain. It was her song, “In the North Countrie,” 
which he was beginning. She had not expected it to come so 
early. She reached over unconsciously and gripped Robin’s arm. 

This was the greatest of all her dreams coming true; but sud- 
denly, disappointingly, it was no more real to her than they had 
been. She was quite calm now, except that her hands were icy 
cold, and moved nervously. She asked herself whether it was 
because Ivan had forgotten her that it all fell flat at this last. She 
had expected almost a little ceremony, foolishly as it seemed— 
flowers, perhaps, and a special box for their party. And he hadn’t 
even sent a line. 

And yet the facts were still the same. It was her big moment 
—and if the audience liked her poor little bid for fame, if they en- 
cored it—Adrienne held her breath for a second before the visions 
that “if” conjured up. It was the first ladder-rung to the heights. 
It was—why was she so unexcited? 


She continued to sit 
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Then the song beat itself into her consciousness, and she 
forced her brain back to attention. 


It’s ill to loose the bands that God decreed to bind; 
Still will we be the children of the heather and the wind. 
Far away from home, oh, it’s still for you and me 
That the broom is blowing bonnie in the north countrie. 


It was odd that for the first time the words should mean 
home, Burnhamville, the wide stretches of clean, wind-swept 
prairie, to her. A host of memories crept back, little imma- 
terial details of her daily life, things people had said to her, 
her first concert in the Burnhamville Opera House to hear a 
famous star, when the dream, of which to-night was the fulfil!- 
ment, had been born. 

She found herself glancing curiously about the crowded theater 
quite as if this were any ordinary occasion. Over on her right 
there was a gay box-party, with a slim, exquisitely coiffured 
girl in a pink frock who reminded Adrienne of herself. The 
girl had a sheaf of roses on the box-rail, and there was a sweet- 
faced, gray-haired chaperon beside her. Just so Burnhamville 
went to concerts. 

Adrienne let her eyes wander covertly to Lucy Marden in 
the next chair, and her throat contracted. How—how grotesque, 
yes, that was the word—Lucy looked beside that other woman! 
Her pretty, slovenly hair, her dangling jade earrings, the paint 
too carelessly applied were all at once an offense against a con- 
ventional background. And Robin, with his absurd spectacles 
and his long hair—and she herself, modeled after Lucy. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling frightened her. Was she, then, 
only a weak, changeable creature who didn’t know her own mind 
two minutes hand-running? She leaned forward and picked up 
her program. She needed to see her name actually in print, a 
tangible proof of the gains of the life she had elected to live. 

Her eyes brightened. There it was, the second line on the 
page: “Jn the North Countrie.” Adrienne sat staring at it, 
rigidly, incredulously, her lips parted. Then she thrust it into 
Lucy Marden’s hands, with a trembling finger marking the place. 

“In the North Countrie,” the tiny, black type ran. “Words by 
Robert Louis Stevenson; music by Ivan Bukaty.” 

Curiously, Adrienne’s first sensation, even before anger came, 
or astonishment, was a breath of relief, a feeling of utter and 
entire detachment from the Village, from Lucy, from Ivan him- 
self. She was an outsider; she simply did not belong, never had 
belonged, during all this time she had flattered herself she was 
coming so close to the heart of her new environment. Perhaps 
it was because she was an outsider that he had dared to do this. 

A stifled exclamation broke from Robin. “That was your song, 
wasn’t it?” he asked quietly, and reached 
for his hat. 

Mrs. Marden spoke shrilly, her voice 
quite audible in the silent house. “What 
are you going to do?” she asked, anc 
caught his sleeve with strong, nervous fin- 
gers. Behind her some one said “Hush” 
impatiently, and two or three people 
turned to look. 

“T have a few words to say to that cad,” 

Robin said hotly, but remembering to 
lower his voice. “Please let go of my 
coat, Mrs. Marden. Surely you don’t de- 
fend this—this infamous thing he has 
done?” 

Mrs. Marden’s face had changed to a 
tragedy mask. She was white, and the 
little round spots of paint on her cheeks 
stood out horribly. But she did not relax 
her grasp. 

“Come home with me first,” she im- 
plored. “No, I don’t defend this act, but 
—come home with me first. I'll tell you— 
explain—” She was gathering her wraps 
together fumblingly. 

“No, don’t try to make a scene to- 
night,” Adrienne commanded with blazing 
eyes. “You're right, Lucy, we’d better go 
home. But why you should stand up for 
—” She added cruelly: “Robin told me 
several weeks ago he thought you were in 
love with that man.” 

“Addie!” Robin protested. 


“Oh, what does it matter?” Mrs. Marden said wearily. “It’s 
not the first time that has been said. Perhaps I am. I used 
to be, at any rate, and the habit seems to hold.” 

They filed out, and Robin called a taxi and put them in it. 

Mrs. Marden’s room was bitterly cold, and as no one else 
appeared to notice, Robin lighted the kindling in the grate. 

“There, that’s better,” he said at last, trying to sound casua!, 
and drew three chairs up within the flickering circle the flames 
cast on the floor. 


UT Mrs. Marden did not sit down. Instead she walked up 
and down restlessly, twisting her gloved fingers in and out, 
in and‘out again, monotonously. 

“Give me a moment,” she said once. 
abruptly before the two. 

“You asked me why I defend him,” she said in a hard, even 
voice. “You,’—she gestured toward Adrienne,—‘“accused me of 
being in love with him, and probably in your heart added that 
I was old enough to know better. I am older than Ivan, but 
only a few years. It’s my life that has made me look as I do. 
As for my reason—it would be called an old-fashioned one down 
here, I suppose, but I happen to be married to him.” 

Adrienne gasped. “You married to Ivan Bukaty? When?” 

The other smiled. “Oh, not recently,” she said gently. “I 
married him fifteen years ago, out in California, where we both 
came from.  Ivan’s no more a Pole than you are. He’s the 
man whose name I am wearing, Dicky Marden, but—well, you 
can see that down here he could get farther up the ladder with 
the other name. And rather than let him drift away from me alto- 
gether, I consented to—this—the kind of life I’ve led now for 
ten years. 

“Wait, don’t say anything, please. Let me talk for a while. 
Down here in the Village there are strange standards—you’ve 
both felt it; I’ve seen that. But you were different, in that 
Robin spoke out, and saw the—the absurd, useless tragedy of 
it all. And Adrienne was dazzled. Stay here long enough, and 
it will eat into you both—you can’t be strong enough to beat it 
and stay. It’s gotten me. To-night I’m talking like this, be- 
cause Ivan has—has shocked even me. And I’ve known his 
selfishness, his queer, upside-down morals, for a number of years. 
But since you,”—she nodded to Adrienne-—“came and brought 
your ambitions, and your talk of music and the making as well 
as the singing of songs, you woke his cld desire for change, and 
new fields to conquer. I suppose he thought it would be a popu- 
lar thing to have the singer the composer as well. I—oh, I 
don’t attempt to explain him. I gave that up long ago. I’m 
sorry for one act of mine above all, Adrienne; that I ever brought 
you here with me. For heaven’s sake, dearie, go back home, and 
marry this normal, honest boy of yours. You 
compose nice little songs,—yes; I know all 
you're hoping, but they’re not great enough 
to be worth your whole life, and some one 
else’s. There, I’ve warned you, and I’m 
done. Will you go? Remember that I 
know.” 

Adrienne rose and went to her silently, 
laying her cheek against the other’s shoul- 
der. From there she faced Robin, some- 
thing she did not quite understand show- 
ing in her eyes. 

Robin’s own eyes were shining. 

“You’ve been—bully, to tell us, Mrs. 
Marden,” he said slowly. “Don’t speak, 
Addie; this is my turn. I’ve tried your 
way, and it hasn’t brought either of us 
much happiness, or success. Now, I think 
you're going to try mine. That’s fair. 
You’re going,” he said to Adrienne, “go- 
ing to marry me to-morrow, and we'll go 
back home, where we belong, together. It’s 
what you said of me: we don’t fit. We're 
just aliens, and that’s the long and short 
of it.” 

Still Adrienne said nothing, but some- 
thing in her expression must have proved 
satisfactory, for Robin solemnly removed 
his broad-rimmed spectacles and set’ his 
heel on them. 

Then with businesslike deliberation he 
tilted up his sweetheart’s chin and kissed 
her full on the lips. “That goes,” he said. | 


Then she paused 


Ivan’s voice still 

rang in Adrienne’s 

ears when they 
had all gone. 








—————. 


By BERTHE KNA 


HEN Doctor Lit- 

tlefield telephoned, 
he said he could give no 
definite instructions, as 
there were only the sup- 
positions of a relative to 
proceed upon—the alleged 
patient never having ad- 
mitted he was ailing. In all England there is not a man with a 
surer instinct for the hidden things of the human consciousness, 
but weird and circuitous as I always expect him to be, still, I 
was surprised that a patriot like Doctor Littlefield would take 
a tried and proven nurse out of the real work pressing from 
every side, and put her to guessing what ailed or did not ail 
a man who had made no complaint. 

But he put it on the old-friend-of-the-family basis—said it would 
not be surprising if some mental illness had developed in Captain 
Witheris, although he was discharged from hospital as cured—three 
days in a shell-hole after a wound wasn’t the easiest sort of an 
experience to recover from; and that Miss Witheris, stepsister 
and fiancée of Captain Witheris, had observed symptoms, a dis- 
traught condition of mornings, as though the nights had been 
difficult. She had suggested hallucinations— 

And then quite suddenly, after his odd manner, this most 
mysterious of specialists diverged into telling me about the house 
I would visit. 

“Finest piece of Tudor architecture in all England,” he en- 
thused. “Full of history and atmosphere that might well affect 
those living in it. Nothing in the ghost folderol, of course— 
but Miss Witheris recalled to me yesterday, while we were talk- 
ing, the story of an erring young Duchess who was closed into 
some hidden passage or other in the house with her lover’s sev- 
ered head in her arms, and ran screaming into a pit that is 
supposed to be dug under the foundations. You might look 
about a bit, making drains and damp your excuse. But don’t 
let Captain Witheris suspect you are there to study him. Many 
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a case of nerve-fatigue 
has been driven into in- 
sanity through lack of tact 
and ill-hidden fear on the 
part of others.” 

“But how—” I broke 
in. 

“You go down to Lady’s 
House as companion to Miss Witheris. Old Colonel Witheris 
died while his son was in France. And to make sure that the 
stepdaughter, whom he adored, would remain mistress at Lady’s 
House, he provided in his will for the marriage of the two. Fine, 
blunt old fellow, the Colonel, specializing in the simple, direct 
methods that make most of the trouble in the world. Odd 
woman, his second wife!  Materialized out of the mists of 
nobody knows where, with a baby in her arms and a Wagnerian 
servant like a specter behind her—walked straight into Lady’s 
House as if it had been waiting for her.” 

It isn’t often I lose patience with Doctor Littlefield’s ram- 
blings, but I did this time. 

“I’m a nurse,” I reminded him, “and I can’t see how a nurse 
would lend any more propriety to the odd situation of Miss 
Witheris than her servants.” 

“That’s another thing,” he answered me. “Except for the one 
who came with her and her mother, there are no servants.” 

“No servants!” 

“Not since the return home of Captain Witheris. 
try to get at the why of that, too.” 


TVOLD MELLETT 


You might 


EING addicted to busses, and a little piqued at Doctor Lit- 
tlefield as well, I mounted top-side one of those delightful 
old country-going caravans and spent two hours in the wan spring 
sunshine between the hedges and trees that lined the way to 
Lady’s House. 
The bus set me down on the town green, and the conductor 
pointed across it to a fine old archway as my objective. 
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“If you've need of h’assistance later,’ he muttered, putting 
off my bag, “just watch for Number 43 and sing out. My Sarah 
left service there a week ago.” 

Doctor Littlefield himself opened the door for me and let me 
into the vast, half-lighted hall sentineled with armor and hung 
with ruined standards. 

“What sort of a place is this?” I shivered. “And why did 
the bus man’s Sarah leave last week?” 

He led me by the arm to the great, carved chimney where 
an insufficient fire fought the cold. 

“Don’t develop nerves,” he ordered. 
are enough in one house.” 

“JT should recommend taking nerve-cases out of a house like 
this,” I retorted. “It feels like—like—well, most anything might 
happen in it.” 

He stooped down and laid some coals on the fire. 
grew into resentment. 

“Since Miss Witheris is to marry Captain Witheris anyway, 
why doesn’t she do it now, and observe the case herself?” 

“Miss Witheris has pointed out to me with great care and 
conviction that she cannot be expected to marry a man whose 
mental balance is in question—and who may eventually have 
to be sent away some place—” 

“T should think Captain Witheris would show signs of mental 
strain if the woman he is going to marry can look at things in 
such a cold-blooded manner.” 

“Tt’s not exactly a love-match, you know.” Doctor Littlefield 
sat down on a high-backed chair and tapped at the hearth medi- 
tatively with the tongs. “It was just the well-meaning Colonel’s 
honest, direct method of making—a little bit of hell.” He put 
down the tongs with a careful clatter and straightened back 
against the chair. “And he was so thorough about it that unless 
his arrangements go through, the stepdaughter whom he took 
care to raise in one of the finest houses and social positions and 
fortunes in the country, will have exactly nothing at all. Of 
course, if Geoffrey had not come back from the war, or if some- 
thing should go wrong with him now, her life could still be her 
own to live the way she is accustomed to live it, and she’s the 
type—well, you'll see.” 

He got up suddenly, took his hat from a fragment of armor 
where it had been dangling grotesquely, and went out. 


“Two cases of nerves 


My pique 


IGHTING against distaste for the whole affair, and some- 
thing almost like terror at being left alone in the shadowy 
hall, I picked up the tongs Doctor Littlefield had dropped, and 
sitting down in the high-backed chair, tapped as he had tapped, 
while I tried to clear a road for thought through the chaos of 
an unfamiliar mood. I had only begun to get myself in hand 
when there was a step on the stairs above. A short, driven step 
it was, and being used to symptoms, I rose to meet my patient. 
It was not a man, however, but a woman—a little pale, ex- 
quisite woman who searched and encompassed me with curious 
deep-set eyes before she extended her greeting. 

“Miss Wing?” Her words were the same tempo as her steps. 
One would have guessed her to be Italian or Spanish, or some- 
thing even more far and foreign—a very child of the mists out 
of which she and her mother and some gaunt servant had mate- 
rialized, according to Doctor Littlefield’s quaint phrase. Her 
long white frock fell about her feet; and her hair, piled in a 
black, weightless cloud, gave her a stateliness beyond her size. 

“TI did not want a nurse at all,” she began hurriedly. “When 
I went to Doctor Littlefield with my conjecture, the possibility 
of a nurse had not come to my mind. It is cruel, don’t you 
think, to torture a man who fears perhaps for his reason, by 
watching him and so acquainting him with the fact that his con- 
dition is apparent to others—and therefore real? This is an 
old house and full of impressions. Servants have left lately 
because—because— But it is absurd for intelligent people to 
repeat those things. What I do fear is that to Captain Witheris 
in his highly nervous condition—to his overwrought faculties, the 
very walls and atmosphere of such a place as this may be photo- 
graphic of the past. Such things are on record—much of mod- 
ern science is based on just such theories. But to watch him— 
to make him confess himself plagued in his mind—” 

Her hands had come together at her breast, their tense clasp de- 
noting supreme excitement. 

“Please believe I would sooner neglect than overdo the duty 
of watching Captain Witheris,” I assured her. 

Relief swept her countenance, and her whole manner changed. 

“T have but one servant left to summon,” she said charm- 
ingly. “However, she will show you your room, if you wish.” 


She pulled a bell-cord, and then as if to soften the mechanical 
command, opened a door and called gently: 
“Brighilda.” 


HE Wagnerian servant of Doctor Littlefield’s word-picture 
appeared. Scarcely looking down at me from her height, she 
picked up my heavy bag like an empty kettle and led the way 
upstairs. At the top of the first flight we entered a corridor, 
and had proceeded some way when in the half-light that pene- 
trated the heavily leaded windows I noted what appeared to 
be a telephone-instrument in an alcove. To make sure it was 
what I thought, I stepped into the jog in the wall and found the 
cold draft which had blown through the whole corridor uncom- 
fortably emphasized. Searching for the reason, I distinguished 
in the opposite wall one of those open and exquisitely carved 
doors or grilles which are the treasure of connoisseurs, the pride 
of owners of old houses and the abomination of all guardians 
of health. 

“Heaven knows where that wind has its source,” I said to my- 
self, and thrust my hand through one of the interstices in the 
carving. It was all chill emptiness beyond. The wood rattled 
at my touch, and more swiftly than I would have supposed so 
large a body could move, Brighilda was back beside me. 

“Leave be,” she said ominously. 

“This thing should be walled up,” I said. “What is back 


of it?” 
“Naught,” was her laconic response. “It’s been locked these 


twenty years since I came, and there’s naught behind it. Leave 
be ” 


Any feeling of oddity and discomfort gathered in the hall 
and the corridors of Lady’s House was wiped out for me when 
the door of my room was opened and I walked in. Sunlight 
came pouring through the windows toward the river and caught 
in the fine dyes of the old parrot-chintzes that hung the doors 
and windows and covered the chairs. 

“We live only in the river suites, since the war,” the servant 
accorded, as though seeking to make up for her brusqueness on 
the floor below. “Mr. Geoffrey on the ground floor, Miss Marta 
just below these rooms, and you here. All but the breakfast- 
room of the rest of the house is closed.” 

I thanked her for her help, told her she might go, and then 
in sheer joy of such surroundings as I had always coveted, un- 
packed and arranged the austere equipment of my profession. 


EOFFREY WITHERIS was in the garden when I finally 

finished and went downstairs. Big and blond, frankly Eng- 
lish to the very bend of his clothes at the waist, he presented 
the very antithesis of his stepsister and fiancée. As comfortably 
indeterminate in feature as she was vivid, as conventional in 
manner as she was hectic, I looked in vain for indications of 
mental illness in the man, noting only that his lip and jaw were 
tightened after the manner of fighters still in conflict. 

Nurses gauge employers by the manner of their reception. 
Geoffrey Witheris extended his hand and smiled, and I knew 
myself for a guest in the house of a gentleman. He spoke of my 
experiences in France, saying he recognized me instantly from 
the picture of me Sketch had carried the day I was awarded the 
Order of the British Empire. 

Miss Witheris, wound to her chin in wraps, listened with a 
slightly amused air while we established our friendship there on 
the terrace sloping to the Thames. Twice or three times Captain 
Witheris tried to include her in the conversation. But while she 
answered questions pleasantly enough, it was plain that my ruse 
of being companion to her was going to be rendered difficult 
by her obvious wish to be let alone. 

After tea I went on the drain-and-damp hunt suggested by 
Dr. Littlefield. When I first proposed it, Miss Witheris seemed 
inclined to make opposition, but presently yielded and said Brig- 
hilda would render me any assistance necessary. 

I found the tall servant glooming out from her kitchen door 
upon a goose tethered by a string among the lettuces of the 
kitchen garden. She pointed out a stairway leading to the cel- 
lars, and brought me a candle to light me on my way. 

Other and less tangible things had oppressed me since coming 
to Lady’s House, but the endlessness of the subterranean laby- 
rinth over which it rose seemed to drop the whole weight of 
the structure upon my breast. Following the drain-pipes for- 
ward as far as they showed through the masonry, I finally had 
to strike out without any guiding signs, and fear that was almost 
frenzy clutched at my throat and heart. The dust underfoot 
had lain untrodden for years. Cobwebs hung low, and furry 





2As I stood, I saw a slit open in the wall and enlarge itself into a rectangle; and as it enlarged, 
a Thing came into it. Its draperies floated—a hand went out—a hand that held a severed head. 














“ spiders shriveled in the candle-flame. So sterile with age were 
the walls, that the moss had dried and hung in skeletoned dust 
which dropped in powder as I passed. I had followed an alley 
between lines of casks in the emptiness of which even the most 
careful footstep echoed and mumbled, and was about to turn 
back, when a sweep of newly disturbed dust before a closed 
door came within the ring of visibility cast by the candle. That 
evidence of life and movement in a dead region terrified me even 
more than the dry decay of forgotten things around, but I sum- 
moned a courage I did not know I possessed, and tugged at the 
door. It did not yield. I tugged again. Back of me in the 
cask-lined alley there was a sibilant sound as of indrawn breath. 
I swung about, my back against the door. 
“Who’s there?” 


“Who’s there?” My voice was hoarse. 

A BODY stirred among the casks—and Brighilda came into 
the pale luminance of the candle. 

To cover my trembling, I turned back to the door. 

“Leave be,” Brighilda warned, close against my shoulder. 

Strong in swift intuition, I grasped her wrist. 

“Open that door,” I commanded. “You have opened it re- 
cently. You have the key.” 

Out of her huge bulk looked infinite servility and infinite 
pathos. 

“There’s naught there,” she lied pitifully. 

“Open it,” I repeated. “If you do not, I will bring a health- 
officer to-morrow, and he will force the door.” Experience had 
taught me that to a certain class nothing is fraught with so 
much dread as a health-officer. Brighilda came well within that 
class, for she hesitated less than a second before she produced 
a key from under her apron. 

A breath of moldy chill, the triple essence of the wind that 
came through the grille upstairs, unfolded as the door swung 
back. I groped forward a step, but a hand fastened on my 
shoulder, and I stopped where I was, only thrusting the candle 
ahead. A stone ledge extended a few inches, like a shelf, and 
below that, blackness dropped and lost itself. Brighilda loosed 
her hold, and I went down to my knees, creeping forward to 
the edge. A fragment of brick broke away and fell, shattering 
far below. To the right of the ledge on which I crouched, a 
flight of stairs, no wider than the thickness of the wall, ascended. 
Here was where the Duchess with her lover’s head in her arms 
had run and fallen. Upstairs behind the grille, the same passage 
of which this was the termination passed. I had read of such 
things, old houses woven through with hidden corridors, honey- 
combed with secret doors. 

“Ugh!” I shuddered as Brighilda helped me to my feet and 
I shook the dust from my skirt. “I don’t wonder servants leave, 
and people get vapors.” 

Through the mote-filled light the woman stared, her eyes pale 
and flat like Delft covers over what I was not to see. 

“You will not bring an officer?” 

I could not forego what comfort was in my power. 

“No. But this hole should be filled in, and that place upstairs 
walled up.” 


Geoffrey must have felt my apprehension, for he pounded 
up behind and getting me by the elbow, lifted me into his own speed. 


She sighed with relief and followed docilely as I retraced my 
way toward the light of day. 


VENTS after that all but erased from mind the grim mys- 

teries I had found, so good and gay and wholesome were 
they. For they were gay despite constant and nagging anxieties 
which could neither be defined nor put from mind. Unquestion- 
ably Captain Witheris displayed symptoms of acute mental strain. 
However early I came down of mornings, he was there _be- 
fore me, standing at the window of the breakfast-room with his 
coffee, staring out with eyes hungry and ill for want of sleep. 
He would pace up and down while I ate, and no sooner had I 
finished, than he would drag me out for the beginning of our 
day together. 

And it had come to that. Any pretense of being a companion 
to Miss Witheris she rendered a farce. She pushed me out 
of her company and into that of her fiancé—so obviously that I 
sometimes felt I was a part of some obscure game that amused 
her. She never rose until noon, and swore she hated our outdoor 
pursuits. Often the only time I saw her during the day was 
when I telephoned Doctor Littlefield from the alcove in the 
hall. Then, as though she had been waiting for the event, she 
would come, trailing her white garments, and stand against the 
grille, unmindful for all her dread of cold, of the dank breath it 
exhaled. And the poignance, the passion, of her puzzling, trou- 
bled beauty would touch me until I could have taken that frail 
cinder of a woman in my arms and comforted her of the agony 
she did not admit. 

Once I followed her to her room in such an effort. She 
seemed surprised, but welcomed me with the graciousness of 2 
woman schooled in courtesy, and I entered the most brilliant 
apartment I have ever seen. There were two rooms, one back 
of the other, the farther one looking out, as mine did, upon the 
Thames. The bed stood on a dais built for it, and was hung, 
like the rest of the place, in gorgeously embroidered and fringed 
shawls. 

“My collection of Spanish shawls is well known,” she said, 
and dropped her eyes prettily at her boast. “My stepfather 
allowed me to follow any fancy I had—however extravagant. 
And it is not really extravagant to have brilliance around one 
in rooms like these. They have a gruesome history. Somewhere 
in one of them is a secret door, and back of the door is a pas- 
sage into which a young and beautiful ancestor of my step- 
father’s was pushed—with her lover’s severed head—” 

“Yes, I have heard the story,” I interrupted as she seemed 
to be exciting herself. Casually I picked up a book. “Mental 
Phenomena of the War,” I read; “Exhaustion and the Angels of 
Mons. Arrested Shell-shock.” 

With a sharp little nervous laugh of apology, she took the book 
from my hands. 

“T’m odd,” she explained. “TI live intensely—intensely—” 

Then she got up and went to the window, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands. “I’m not like you—like other people. I must 
be myself—and—and—I am compelled! ‘You mustn’t think any- 
thing of what I read and say.” 

And after a time, when I found I could not help, I left. 

Next morning Captain Witheris afforded me sufficient anxiety 
to exclude other surmisings. As usual he was at the window, but 
he did not even give me the time to finish my toast before he 
began importuning me to leave the house. 

“Let’s get out of here,’ he urged. “How about the river? 
Wouldn’t you like to go on the river? I think it’s getting warm 
enough.” 

He had the manner of a child who dreaded lest after all I 
should not like the river. 

“Come on, then!” he shouted, when I nodded assent, and I 
was hauled forthright down the lawn and into a punt. 

In two weeks at Lady’s House I had begun to accustom myself 
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to the things that make up life for girls born to such houses. But 
even at that I could scarcely believe it was I, grubby little Alice 
Wing of Clapham, steady Nurse Wing of Charing Cross Hospital, 
heartsick Sister Wing of Amiens, who sat against crimson cush- 
ions and tried to deny to herself that the very existence of the 
man propelling the polished craft was a joy that almost made 
her sing. 

He had chosen to start upstream, and the current kept him 
busy for a time. But we turned into a side-channel, and he 
first straightened himself and then sat down to rest. 

“I’d like a house up here,” he remarked. 

“But you have a house almost up here.” 

He got up and shoved the punt-pole down until the boat 
rocked. 

“Beastly hole!” he broke out. 
century pile of bricks?” 

“But you don’t have to live in it if you don’t want to,” I 
advised. “Why don’t you go away until—until—” 

He gave me a long, searching look, and through the opened 
door of his eyes I saw into the inner room of his torture-cham- 
ber. 

“No. I'll stay and fight,” he said. “I wont run away—I'll 
stay until—until they come and take me away—perhaps.” 

I couldn’t stand it—the look in his eyes—the thing he sug- 
gested. I got up and reached for the pole. 

“You must teach me,” I cried hysterically. “I’ve always 
wanted to know how to punt. Don’t you think I could learn?” 

He laid his hand over mine on the punt-pole. 

“Thanks,” he said. “You're the bulliest little woman in the 
world.” And then, quite as though neither of us had said or 
noted anything, he began to teach me the art of pushing a flat- 
bottomed boat upstream. 

Next morning we went on the river again, and the next and 
the next. I made repeated efforts to take Miss Witheris along, 
but she only wound her wraps closer at every invitation. 

“I hate being chilly,” she said. “And I love being let 
alone.” So there was nothing more to that. 

Geoffrey and I spent our days together, he with the 
easy acceptance of whatever comes that is character- 
istic of his class, I with a growing sense that things 
were even worse than they seemed. 

This sense reached its climax one evening 
after Miss Witheris had sent down word 
that she had a headache, and that as 
Brighilda had so much to do, she 
wished Captain Witheris and I would 
go up to Richmond for our dinner. 

We were walking home along the 
towpath, breaking the lace of misty 
cobwebs that draped our path and 
watching the filaments of fog 
which lay out from the trees like 
fragments of torn veils. Lady’s 
House rose, a black-velvet spec- 
ter against the Egyptian blue of 
the night as we approached, with 
its fine old turrets and dormers 
and chimneys, its arched gateway, 
where a drawbridge had once hung 
thrust up proudly from its sturdy 
trunk. 

Neither of us had spoken since leav- 
ing Richmond, but I knew that Geoffrey, 
like myself, was crying inwardly, “You are 
not sinister! There is no malevolence in 
your ancient stones and bricks!” when suddenly 
a light flared in the river-windows of Miss Witheris’ 
rooms, and the unmistakable outline of Brighilda appeared, reach- 
ing for the blinds. 

I don’t know why I began to run. But I did, and Geoffrey must 
have felt my apprehension, for he pounded up behind, and get- 
ting me by.the elbow lifted me into his own speed. 

Brighilda had laid her unconscious mistress on the bed when 
we came into. the room. She had found her in the hall by the 
grilled door across from the telephone, she said. I sent her 
to the kitchen for hot water, and got rid of Geoffrey. When 
consciousness was restored and everything made ready for the 
night, I ordered the servant out and said I would spend the 
night in the apartment myself and sleep on the couch in the 
room beyond. 

A look so sullen and rebellious came over the great, placid 


“What’s the good of a fifteenth- 
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features that I might have had an argument had not. Marta 
Witheris risen on her elbow under the brilliant canopies of the 
bed and occupied my attention. 

“No,” she breathed. “No— No!” 

I removed the resisting elbow and laid the woman down. 
“Yes,” I said. “I will stay to-night and every other night 

until I am no longer needed. If necessary I will get Doctor 
Littlefield’s orders to do so.” 

For a full minute she studied me, a web of thought spinning 
across her dark eyes. Then she breathed a faint, “Very well,” 
and I respread the cloudy hair on the pillow. 

“Tt is all right, Brighilda,’ I said at last. 
to go, do you not?” 

Still with a shade of opposition, she withdrew, and I listened 
for her step on the stair. But none came. I have never known 
: woman, large or small, to walk with so soft a tread as Brig- 

ilda. 

The night-lamp was already alight in the bedroom. I ad- 
justed its shade, and by its faint reflection adjusted my couch. 
There were no blankets, and I started to my room, when a sud- 
den conviction told me that if I once left the door, the woman on 
the bed would lock me out. So, selecting a couple of the more 
substantial shawls at hand, I wrapped myself and lay down. 

The very silence of the house became clamorous, and I could 
not sleep. An hour went by, two hours. The breath of the 
woman in the adjoining room was so light that it furnished no 
companionship. I put my hand against the draped wall. How 
gay she had made it with her embroideries and fringes! But just 
back of the very brilliance I touched, perhaps, ran the hidden 
corridor—echoing still, faintly through the muffling years, to the 
cry of the little Duchess. How hideous to be thrust out of the 
light with a loathsome dead thing that had once been dear—to 
drop it and run shrieking down, down—to hear it tumbling after, 
gashing and wounding itself anew as it followed through passages 
and downstairs—into the very pit below! 

I started and sat erect; and as I did so, a scream twisted 
back and strangled in my throat. Just beyond the glimmer 

of the night-light, along the panels of the room beyond, 
a shadow slid. 
“What do you want?” The words were as hard 
to emit as a cry in a dream. 
The shadow seemed to float about, so 
noiselessly and helplessly it turned. And 

I saw the face of Marta Witheris. 
“T heard something,” she sighed, 
and clutched at her breast, as though 
to hold in check an anguished con- 
vulsion of her heart. 

“There is nothing, nothing,’ I 
heard myself repeating as I rose 
and put her back to bed. “Noth- 
ing!” And then for confirmation 
of my words, I went to the door 
of the room where I had Iain, and 
looked out into the hall. 

“Nothing at a—” Something 
moved. In the inky strip of pas- 
sage I felt a body stir, though I 
could hear no sound. 

f “Nothing at all!” I forced out 
£ through a_ frozen throat. Then I 

closed the door and went back to the 

gaudy trappings of my couch. 
It was I who could not endure the walls 
about me at breakfast next morning. But 
Geoffrey dallied with his coffee and tortured me 
into conversation about the weather, the advan- 
tage of grilled tomato and bacon over other breakfasts, the salt 
smell that sometimes followed up the river from the sea. 

I wanted to go, to get out, to find my old faith that God’s 
order was preserved. But Geoffrey walked about the breakfast- 
room from which he had so often broken as from a jail, and 
recited to me the meaning of the carvings on the wall, the merits 
of old blue china, the suave elegance of the linen-fold paneling. 

“Tt’s a fine old house when you come to think of it,” he 
bragged apologetically. “And you haven’t seen much of it. 


“You see you are 


than “The 


Come along—I’ll open some of the closed rooms and show you 
about.” 

Stifling my protest, I followed meekly and with mock appre- 
ciation from room to room, gallery to gallery, chamber to cham- 
ber. 4 




















He was leaving the library until the last, he told me at least 
three times, because he liked it best. Bulliest old room I ever 
saw! Meant more to him than all the rest of the house put 
together, and as soon as servants could be got, he’d jolly well 
have it opened and put in use again. Some things in it the 
British Museum wanted, and he guessed he’d have to let the 
Museum have them—manuscripts. Hadn’t been moved for years 
and were under glass, but even at that, they were crumbling. 

And there was a crime hidden there! He 
laughed. The crime of his youth. He jolly 
well had a notion to divulge it to me. By 
George, he would! Ever since he was ten 
years old, it had been hidden there back of 
the manuscripts that never were moved or 
dusted—a marble head of Byron that he 
knocked off with a cricket ball. 

He fitted a key into the lock. Dimly a mel- 
low old room revealed itself. The pale sun was 
chinked like golden mortar between the drawn 
curtains at the windows. The carpets were 
rolled up, and chairs stood 
up shrouded in white linen. 

“Let us save this until 
wnother day,” I pleaded 
weakly. “It is so lovely 
out.” 

“But I’ve got to show 
you,” he countered. “Get 
it off my conscience at 
last. Hid it from my 
father—he accused every- 
body from the new house- 
maid to the Vicar when 
he came to tea—” 

Throwing back a cur- 
tain, he fetched a ladder 
to some high, glazed cases. 
“Properly smug bust of 
the old boy it was, too— 
Byronian locks and all.” 
He mounted the ladder, 
and pushing back the 
glass, reached behind a 
row of venerable bind- 
ings. “Never have had the 
face to read Byron since.” 
He ascended another step 
and reached behind an- 
other row. “Do you 
know—” He withdrew 
his arm and brushed at 
the dust on his shoulder 
with so troubled an air 
that I laughed. “Do you 
know—somebody’s been 
house-cleaning!” 

I stifled a shriek of 
mirth. He laughed too, 
in a short, hilarious 
spasm. I tried to stifle 
another shriek, but it 
would out. I sank onto a 
shrouded chair, and cov- 
ering my face with my 
hands, I laughed until I 
sobbed, and sobbed until 
I laughed. I could feel 
his presence, big and mys- 
tified and wretched. 

“Stop,” he appealed. 
that.” 

“I can’t stop,” I gasped. 
cidn’t sleep—” 

He fairly lifted me out of my chair, setting me on my feet, 
and pushing and shoving until we were across the room and out 
through the door. 

“Damned hole!” he exploded. “Infernal hole of a house!” 
And he pocketed the key with a vindictive jingle. 

There being something really to laugh at in that, I subsided, 
_e was weak, but calm enough, when we got back into the 
hall. 


A body stirred 
among the casks 
—and Brighilda 
came into the 
pale luminance. 
“Leave be,” she 


warned. 


“Please stop. It isn’t so funny as all 


“It isn’t you—it’s my nerves. I 
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ISS WITHERIS was there, wrapped in the most delicious 

chinchilla I have ever seen. She turned sharply when she 
heard us, and I felt myself her victim in some way I could not 
analyze. 

“IT should suggest that a discreet young woman would keep 
to such rooms’as are being used in a house,” she said in a hard 
little voice that tinkled like breaking ice. “However, suggestions 
are superfluous, as I am going up to London and shall request 

Doctor Littlefield to send some one in Miss 
Wing’s place.” 

My “Thank you” was swamped in a tor- 
rent from Geofifrey. 

“What ails you, Marta? 
fool!” 

“I have been a fool!”—with maddening 
suavity. “I should have remembered what is 
said of nurses and soldiers.” 

“For the love of heaven, if you can’t think 
clean, talk clean.” 

“Please!” I interposed. He took me by the 

arm and held me where I 
was. 

“Now, listen to straight 
talk, Marta, and then 
apologize to Miss Wing. 
I’ve been putting up a 
fight here—a harder fight 
than I ever put up in 
France, because I’ve been 
fighting for my sanity— 
not my life. Sanity—do 
you hear me?—sanity! 
I’ve been seeing things— 
things that don’t exist— 
that can’t exist.” An ex- 
pression, eager and elfin, 
flickered over the white 
face of Marta Witheris, 
and she folded her hands 
complacently in her muff. 

“Ves, Geoffrey? Go 
on.” 

“And you never took a 
hand—never helped with 
the wholesome things I 
like and that are the only 
weapon against an enemy 
like that. You never took 
a hand, though you must 
have seen I was going 
through something. No- 
body took a hand until 
Miss Wing came. And if 
I’ve hung onto her as if 
she were an angel of God 
—can you blame me? 
I’m sorry for you—the 
Governor certainly messed 
up things when he triéd 
to arrange the universe 
before going. But I can’t 
help seeing that you see 
you would be better off if 
—if—well, this got the 
best of me, and I had to 
go away. But I’ve offered 
you a decent little for- 
tune on your own—” 

“T can’t fancy myself 
in a flat in London living down the story that you had jilted me 
and paid me to go away. I’m used to too much.” 

“Please!” I pleaded again. “I mustn’t hear all this.” 

The woman smiled. 

“Wing is right,” she accorded.- “We should not discuss private 
matters before a servant.” 

“Servant!” His hold tightened on my arm until I all but 
screamed. “Do you realize you are speaking of a woman who 
served two years in France?” 

“Yes?” She raised her eyebrows. 
] have heard some ripping stories—” 

Marta!” 


Don’t be an utter 


“In Amiens, was it not? 

















AT LADY’S HOUSE 
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She laughed her tinkling, elfin laugh, so full of suggestion that 
it filled me with loathing of her, of him, of everything that should 
be clean and good, but that her laugh imputed rotten at the core. 

Wrenching myself free from him, I ran, blind and blundering, 
up the stairs, down the corridor and up the stairs again to my 
room. 


Y caps and aprons got packed somehow, and my things 
collected from dressing-table and bathroom. I heard the 
village taxi drive up, and Miss Witheris leave for London. She 
would go straight to Doctor Littlefield. By noon, at least, he 
would send some one to relieve me. Then I could walk to Rich- 
mond and take the next trdin in. The discipline of my pro- 
fession waS so instinctive it never even suggested itself that 
before relief came I leave the post to which I had been assigned. 
The work of packing kept me busy less than half an hour. 
After that, the whole sickening business of the morning kept 
buzzing like a phonograph that could not be shut off. I tried a 
book to silence it, and the deepest of my parrot-chairs. It only 
whirred and snarled the worse. The lies—the lies! How could 
women not only snuggle white and warm at home while their 
country struggled for its life, but invent and harbor lies about the 
men and women who went out to fight? And what if they were 
not lies? I had worked so hard and stayed so close; pestilence 
like that might stalk the earth, and still I would not know. Pain 
and shame and something that ground with a deeper, uglier note 
went whirring in my heart. 
It was drawing toward noon. 
under the arch, but none came. 


I listened for wheels entering 

The couch in the alcove looked 
inviting, but afforded no rest. I tried burying my head in the 
smooth, cool pillows of my bed. Still there was no sound of 
wheels. Perhaps the new nurse would come as I came, by the 
bus. I went to the windows. Below lay the garden, dipping to 
the river beyond. The punt was there, moored to the willow— 
waiting. Tears came flooding my eyes, but bitterness hardened 
me. I had been tricked and used, and I could not see why. 

Twice I started to the phone to tell Doctor Littlefield that 
no nurse had come to relieve me, and that within an hour I 
should leave, whether or no. The third time I got the office, 
only to learn that Doctor Littlefield had left and would not 
return until midnight, but I was on no account to leave my post 
until I talked with him. 

Brighilda brought my dinner and said Miss Witheris was back 
from London. I set the tray almost untouched outside the door. 
After a long time dishes chinked, and I knew the silent-footed 
servant was about her work. 

Ten o’clock, eleven o’clock—midnight. I pushed into the un- 
tempered darkness of the hall. The air through which I passed 
-eemed to open before and close behind me, cutting off retreat. 
By counting steps, I descended the stairs without stumbling. 
‘hey made little yielding sounds like echoes of cries. I turned 
down the corridor and felt the long tongue of deathly cold lick 
out from the grille. With the cold as a guide, I knew when I 
had reached the alcove and the phone. But unable to turn my 
back upon that nameless spirit of nothingness, I backed into the 
alcove, and stood, stifling my breath, trying to still my heart. 

It may have been a minute, it may have been half an hour, 
before I willed my muscles into action and reached back of me to 
lift the telephone from the hook. But my hand hung where 
it was, adding its weight to that of the instrument on the hook. 

Against the carvings of the grille a greenish luminance began 
to paint itself—a phosphorescent background for the arabesques, 
picking out the masonry beyond in squares of gray. My heart 
shook my whole body, and seemed to stop. The light back of 
the grille grew and strengthened; and as though it were a sul- 
phur-draft from hell, a figure blew by in it, passing the open 
screan of oak and sucking the light out with it as it went. 

My limbs thawed, and my heart shocked the blood back in 
my veins. I had seen the thing that was torturing Geoffrey 
Witheris. I had seen it on its way to wreck another night for 
him. The telephone tinkled as I released it to its hook. There 
was a movement in the hall beside me, a feeling that something 
ran softly as I ran. But I did not heed nor care. I was going 
to Geoffrey—to fight beside him, or lose my reason with him 
if his must go. 


E sat with his back to the door as I came in. His hands 
tightened on the arms of his chair when he heard me 
there, but he made no other sign; he stared straight ahead of 
him across a lamp burning on the table, toward the rear wall 
of the room. The lamp made but a little cone of light in the 


surrounding shadows. I stood where I was against the door 
from the hall, fighting for strength, praying for help. And 
as I stood, I saw a narrow slit of even blacker dark open 
in the wall at which Geoffrey stared and enlarge itself into a 
rectangle; and as it enlarged, a Thing came into it—the Thing 
that had blown across the carvings of the grille upstairs. There 
was no light around it now, but it stood clearly outlined in its 
own whiteness against the dark beyond. Its draperies floated— 
a hand went out—a hand that held a severed head. 

And now the prayer I had prayed was answered. Strength 
and sanity came steadying both mind and limbs, My starched 
skirts rustled, and my voice was calm as I called to Geoffrey 
that I was there. 

The Thing shivered until I could have said I heard the whis- 
pering of its veils. Then, flinging away something that broke 
upon the floor, it cast its arms up above its shrouded head and 
was swallowed in the blackness out of which it came. 

Geoffrey was kneeling on the floor when I reached him. 

“It’s Byron!” Like a man in a daze, he held up a piece of 
broken marble for me. to see. “How did it—why would any- 
body— My God, Marta!” 

I gave him the lamp from the table. It lighted that oblong 
of black in the wainscot. A panel had been slid back, and be- 
yond it the stones of the passage showed gray. 

With the lamp in his hand, he continued to stare at that 
broken marble head. 

“She is desperate and not responsible,” I said, “or she would 
never have tried so mad a thing. And that corridor in which she 
is running now leads down into a pit.” 

I don’t remember the details of that pursuit. We plunged 
into the opening and struck against the sharp stones of a jutting 
wall. We turned a corner, and saw the greenish light ahead, 
and in it a groping, white-clad figure stumbling forward. We 
passed little doors set in the masonry, rough backs of oak boards 
which doubtless looked one with the paneling of the rooms be- 
yond. I fell on the first step of a flight. Geoffrey lifted me 
up, and we took more careful footing and went on. The grille 
in the hall was the landmark by which we placed ourselves, and 
in the light from the lamp we recognized the homely utility 
of the phone across the hall. 

We turned another corner and saw a light ahead—not the 
greenish glimmer in which Marta Witheris ran, but the shaded 
radiance of a night-light. The white-draped figure ran into the 
light, paused and swayed. 

But she wavered only a moment, then searching her way with 
the electric torch she held, she went staggering on her way. 

We passed through the soft light of the night-lamp and saw 
the shawl-hung room gleaming with softest art and luxury. 

And now our feet stirred dust that but for the frenzied feet 
ahead, had lain untroubled for centuries. We gained upon our 
quarry and heard her sobbing breath. We lost her again 
and called, but she did not reply. Our feet set themselves to 
another flight that wound and wound. I put my hand against 
the wall. The same skeletoned moss that plagued the cellars 
fell in ashy dust. We were underground! We were winding 
down, down, to—that! I remembered how the loosened fragment 
of brick had broken on the stones below. Would she break so— 
her frail white body shattering—her breath going with a little 
sobbing cry? : 

Why had I taken the doubling, twisting way down through the 
passage, stumbling and backing and losing time? There was 
the open way down the stairs and through the cellars to— 

And suddenly between step and step of that desperate descent 
I remembered the door in the cellars—the door that opened on 
the ledge. And even as I remembered that, there came to mind 
that something had run beside me in the hall upstairs—that 
something had brooded in the dark outside the door the night 
before. And a revelation of love and fidelity broke upon me 
and brought me comfort like the comfort of God. 

“Brighilda!” I shrieked. “The door—at the door!” And then 
bracing myself to throw my whole strength to my throat, again: 
“Brighilda!” 

And close at hand the answer came: 

“Aye, miss—I have her now.” 


Marta 
Nor did 


O it turned out that my first impression was right. 
Witheris and not Captain Witheris was my patient. 


it surprise Doctor Littlefield. That uncanny man has the rarest 
instinct for the hidden things in the human consciousness— But 
I have said all that before. 

“It is this way, Sister: Miss Wing—” 
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I became Miss Wing to Doctor Little- 
field about this time, and Alice only a 
little later. “It is this way—nothing 
supernatural in it at all—just common 
sense and nosing around. Geoffrey is as 
easy to read as a book—stick to your 
post and all that sort of British virtue, 
but no more mystery to him—no more 
hysteria in him—than in a bannock. And 
the house—all houses are harmless to 
harmless people. The servants were 
leaving because something was going on. 
But Brighilda stayed—because she knew 
what it was that was going on—and 
she’d something dearer to her than her 
life in the game. The only thing off the 
normal in the whole place was— Well, 
she’s foreign. And we English can’t help 
but suspect whatever is foreign. Then, 


too, she’d got a rotten deal from the 
Colonel. The fact that a man binds and 
gags you because he thinks that’s the 
way to show he loves you doesn’t make 
you any more amenable to his desires. 
She’d got a bad deal from the Colonel, 
and the fortunes of war went against 
her. After a bullet and three days in a 
shell-hole, she’d a right to think Geoffrey 
wasn’t going to step in and muss up her 
arrangements. Then there were all those 
new psychological theories that everybody 
with a desire to make money out of 
the war twisted around to fit the times. 
All in all, the poor woman was sick— 
sicker than anybody I’ve known in my life. 

“But if you'll stay, not as a nurse,—I’m 
sending out a couple of fine strapping 
girls for that,—but to just sweeten up 


the turned atmosphere of this house, | 
for one will count it a personal favor.” 

So I stayed on at Lady’s House—stayed 
on while the courage to live was coaxed 
into suffering little Marta Witheris, stayed 
on to wave good-by when she and Brig- 
hilda took their way—back into the mists 
maybe, but with money in their pockets 
and wonder at the forgiveness of man 
in their hearts. And I am staying ther 
still, and will be staying all the rest of 
my happy, blessed life. 

Geoffrey and I had masonry put back 
of the grille, and gravel from the river 
into that dreadful thing under the foun- 
dations. And we’ve got a furnace in the 
basement, and funny comfy heaters in all 
the rooms. Since the American invasion, 
everybody goes in for that sort of thing. 





“You criminal!” growled T. A. 
“How can you deliberately spoil 
things all the time?” 

“Have to; I must be truthful,” 
claimed Kelley virtuously. Did he look at 
Maureen? She was turned away, cheek 
resting against the chair-back. 

That night, before she nestled down in 
her warm little ivory-white bed, she made 
a little check-mark on the calendar on 
her desk. 

“Tl give him a month,” she told her- 
self, “just a month. That’s eevery last 


Tayyt?? 


AYS were growing a little longer, a 

little lighter, and the damp wind that 
blew at dusk had a hint of spring in it. 
Spring twilights, spring sunlight, spring 
skies! The promise was as wonderful as 
ever. And once again T. A. saw in-Mau- 
reen’s eyes something that he could not 
read. Was it love of Kelley, was it child- 
ish dreams, or was it a mask for a plotting 
brain, and studied, put there so that no 
one could tell what thoughts were behind 
itr 

Not for the world would T. A. have 
let anyone know how often he had longed 
to cradle that still little figure in his arms 
and kiss the heavy lids shut over her eyes, 
to make her smile again, and rest there 
satisfied. 

His next trip was three weeks long, and 
when he came home, and let himself into 
the house with its fragrance, its twilight 
shadows and subdued lights, he wished 
that just once she would come running out 
to meet him, to be caught up and kissed 
and held, to dispel shadows ethat lurked 
along a business life that was not all roses. 

He was at the stairs when she came 
fluttering down. 

“Going to dinner with Kelley,” she ex- 
plained, poising on the third step above 
him. ‘“Mind?” 

“No, run along. But be good.” 

“Nice T. A.,” she murmured, and as she 
heard Kelley at the door, she dropped a 
swift, butterfly kiss on the top of T. A.’s 
dark hair. Then she was gone—to Kelley. 

Among all the gayly dressed throng of 
theater-goers there was no girl lovelier 
than Maureen, in her frock of chiffon and 
tulle that was the gold of fairy mist. In 
the theater, when the lights were out, she 
held fast to Kelley’s hand, and across 
from him in a restaurant all aglow with 
lights, and aswing with music, she looked 
seriously into his eyes when he took her 





A Bit of the Irish 


(Continued from page 47) 


hands and held them, all the Kelley of 
him in his Irish eyes. 

“I’ve had a wonderful time this winter, 

Kelley,” she said. 

“Had? Why can’t it be, ‘I’m having 
a wonderful time,’ always and forever?” 

She shook her head. ‘No—because we 
wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t?” 

“No.” She slipped from her chair and 
held out her arms to him. 

“Dance with me, Kelley,” she said. 

They danced, danced with the winged 
feet of youth, but the still look had not 
left Maureen’s eyes. Her head was 
thrown back, her intense pink lips parted, 
her gray eyes dark under their drooping 
lids, and she danced with grace that sought 
passionately to stay flying time. 

“Why?” asked Kelley, watching her. 

“Tt’s the last time, Kelley,” she re- 
minded him. 

“The last?” 

She nodded. “You're going away.” 

“Yes, so I am. But cheer up, sweet, 
I may not stay.” The laugh had come 
back to his voice. “In fact, how could I?” 

It was very late when they finally stood 
at the door of T. A. Tanner’s house. T. 
A. was in the living-room, and as Maureen 
stood, just within the door of the hall, 
he felt the damp night wind blowing in. 

“Good night, Maureen,” said Kelley. 

“Good night. Kiss me—Kelley—” 

“The last time?” 

“The last time.” 

And then Tanner heard her young voice 
cry, “Oh—Kelley!” But he had gone. 

She came in after a moment, threw her 
coat upon a chair, and crossed the room 
and stood before Tanner, the firelight 
glowing through the diaphanous draperies 
of the frock that was like fairy gold. 
There were tears on her cheeks, and glit- 
tering on her lashes, but she made no 
effort to conceal them. 

“You heard?” she asked. 

“Ves. I couldn’t help it.” 

She stood still, waiting. 

“Things can’t go on this way, Maureen, 
and the only way I see to remedy them is 
my way, the fair way. When you married 
me, you didn’t agree to care—anything 
about me; and I expressly said I didn’t 
want you to feel tied to me in any way, 
or even to act as if you were married. 


And of course I’m going to free 
you, since you and Kelley—” 
“But T. A., you don’t under- 
stand, quite. You see, I never 
had anyone to make love to me when [ 
was growing up, and I wanted some one to 
hold my hands and tell me I was pretty. 
And when Kelley seemed so ready to play 
with me, I played, he understood; [ 
thought we were just pretending, until to- 
night—”’ 

“Of course,” interrupted Tanner. “I 
understand better than you think. Kelley’s 
my friend; and since you and Kelley have 
found that you really care for each other, 
I am going to free you so you may marry 
him. That’s only fair.” 

“But you—” 

“Don’t feel yourself in debt to me, 
Maureen, for what I have done for you. 
Feel more in debt to yourself to choose 
the man you love.” 

“Do you really mean that?” asked she, 
looking at him a little wonderingly. 

“Of course. Kelley’s the best friend I 
ever had. I owe it to him.” 

“Most men wouldn’t, even for a best 
friend.” 

Then a little musingly, as she watched 
the fire: 

“Kelley is so lovable, I hate the thought 
of hurting him.” 

“You needn’t hurt him. Tell him he 
mustn’t go away, yet. I'll arrange to 
leave you—and you must get a divorce—” 
Here T. A. turned his face quite toward 
t'xe fire, and away from her. 


i. silently took off the two rings she 
wore and handed them to him; the 
great, long, pink-shot gray cameo that a 
Roman emperor might have worn, he had 
given her on her birthday, and the single 
diamond. 

He protested. “But I don’t want these. 
They’re yours.” 

“Kelley could give me some others!”— 
gravely. 

Yes, Kelley would give her the big flat 
emerald that he always wore, and it would 
make her fair hands look fragile, and her 
eyes look green. 

She was at the door now, looking back. 

“T. A., the Irish of me leans so much 
toward Kelley,”—regretfully. “And the 
Trish of me wants to choose the man I. 
love. And yet the Irish, T. A.,” she 


went on softly, “are so contrary, they 
seldom do what’s expected of them, 
rarely what’s commanded of them. You 
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Permanently Beautiful 


Just as Ivory Py-ra-lin comes to your boudoir, 
exquisitely beautiful, chaste and dainty, so 
will it always remain. It cannot tarnish and 
time only mellows its rich, ivory -like beauty. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


(A Du Pont Product) 


especially in our Du Barry pattern is particularly attractive. 
Master craftsmen have fashioned in this exclusive style a 
veritable masterpiece. 


You will find Ivory iis at the shops of the better 
dealers,each genuine piece inconspicuously stamped with the 
mark of distinction “Ivory Py-ra-lin.”” Booklet upon request. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
21 East 40th Street and 725 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Offices, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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had better keep those two rings of mine 
till morning; Pll want them then. T. 
A., you thought I was in love with Kelley, 
and I thought you didn’t care if I was, 
and you didn’t love me. But I’m no¢ in 
love with Kelley, and I’m no# going to get 
a divorce from you, and I’m going to 
stay here—forever!” 

But as the light came into his eyes and 
his hands went out toward her, she fled. 

He followed to the door to see if she 
were really gone. From the dark stair- 
Janding he heard her voice: 


“You see, T. A., either way you put 
it, I’m Irish!” 

He stood still a minute, looking after 
her, up the stairs where the shadows were 
so thick, his heart pounding madly. It 
was too wonderful to be true! He went 
back to the circle of firelight, looking at 
the rings in his hand. The big cameo had 
a locket top, and in handling it, his fin- 
gers came in contact with the little spring, 
and it opened. He looked, and a slow 
smile deepened his eyes; then he laughed, 
a big, glad, deep, tender laugh. 


The locket compartments held two p‘:- 
tures. One was his own, a litile snapshot, 
and he reflected that she must have taken 
it from the desk in the library the night 
she had looked at all the pictures. The 
other was herself—fair hair that a man 
might bury his face in, sweet, unsmiling 
mouth that was made for laughter and his 
kisses, and the old look in her eyes. The 
look did not trouble him now; he knew its 
meaning—her love for him. It was like 
herself, half scared, half wistful, sweet 
with dreams—well, just Irish! 





All of Marion’s shame at having 
humbled herself before him was 
swept away in the now joyous cer- 
tainty of his love. She did not. 
even feel any misgivings when he made 
her promise not to say anything about 
it just yet. He would make all the ar- 
rangements in time, and they would be 
married before his departure. 


“¥ ET’S forget!” That was the con- 

stant burden of David’s talk; yet 
while he said it, Marion knew that he 
himself was not forgetting—that he was 
concealing something from her. Always 
he was restless and abstracted, by turns 
kissing her passionately and assuring her 
of his love, and then seeming to forget 
that she was with him. She saw him 
only three times that week, and Saturday, 
when she asked him to go with them to 
the farm, he said that he would not be 
able to get away. 

“Why, David? I'd been counting so 
on having you with me there just for one 
day. What can you possibly do in town 
on Sunday?” 

“Don’t you realize, Marion, that I’m in 
the service now, and that I can’t tell 
everything? I’m not allowed to explain.” 

“Tt isn’t just your own affairs, then; 
it’s something about the service?” 

“Do you suppose I’d stay in town for 
anything less than duty, Marion, dear, 
when I could be with you?” 

“Then Ill stay in town too, and we 
can at least have a few hours together.” 

“T don’t want you to do that, Marion; 
I don’t want you to sacrifice anything for 
me. You need the rest in the country.” 

“Tt’s no sacrifice; I can go to the coun- 
try any time, but it may be a long time 
before Ill have a chance to see you 
again. Do you think it awfully silly of 
me to work in that factory?” 

“No, it’s not silly; I thought so at 
first, but you’ve kept on and—I’m very 
proud. You’re real—I wish—I wish—” 

“What »” 

“Oh, nothing. Perhaps I wont be able 
to see you to-morrow, but I’ll telephone 
and let you know. I’d rather, though, 
that you didn’t pay any attention to me. 
I wish you’d go on just as if I were not 
here, and then I'll come as often as I 
can—you know that; and if you're at 
home, I’ll see you. I haté to think that 
you are waiting for me and that some- 
times I can’t come.” 

Marion knew that India would not go 
to the farm if she didn’t, and so she was 
forced to tell India of her change of 
plans, a change that India understood 
very well when she knew that David 
could not go; and for the hundredth time 
India assured Marion that she was mak- 


The Vision Clear 
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ing a fool of herself over David Whar- 
ton, and that David was not worth it. 


UNDAY was a day of renewed dis- 
appointment. Marion woke with the 
thought of David in her mind. All morn- 
ing she waited for the sound of the door- 
bell or the telephone to herald his coming. 
At last she decided to go for a drive or 
a walk. In her own room she looked at 
herself in the mirror and scolded herself. 
“You are quite mad, Marion; why 
should you wait for this man’s voice? 
He’s just an ordinary man—there are 
millions of men in the world. You might 
be a girl of sixteen, for all the sense 
you’ve got—you're insane. It’s all a 
madness, an infatuation—” 

The telephone-bell rang, and Marion 
almost overturned the surprised maid who 
was going to answer it in leisurely fash- 
ion. Even to hear his voice over the 
telephone made the blood come and go 
in her cheeks and her eyes grow bright. 

He was still very much tied up, but 
couldn’t Marion meet him at the Press 
Club in half an hour, and they’d go to 
lunch some place. He only had an hour 
to spend with her. If he had asked her 
to take the next train to San Francisco 
for the pleasure of one hour with him she 
would have consented. She had her hour 
with David—David in one of his gay 
moods in which he talked so constantly 
of inconsequential things that she had no 
opportunity to be serious—then a long, 
lonely evening, for pride kept her from 
seeking the society of India Cole, who 
doubtless thought that David was with 
her—an evening in which she wandered 
restlessly about the house, unable to sleep 
or to compose herself to read. It was a 
curious part of her psychology that in all 
her troubled fancies the thought of an- 
other woman did not come to her. David 
belonged to her. 

And after they were married, it would 
all be different. They would have a few 
days together of perfect happiness and 
understanding, and even if he did not 
come back, it would not be altogether 
terrible, for he would still belong to her, 
and she would have had a brief time to 
remember. Until they were married, 
however, she could never be quite sure 
of him. 


CHAPTER X 


/ | ‘HERE was little enthusiasm in Mar- 
ion’s going to work the following 


Monday night. David was still in town, 


and she wanted to be with him, 
but a blind stubbornness urged 
her to keep on working. 

An hour had gone by when she 
looked up to see a man standing by her 
machine. He was not in overalls, and she 
guessed that he was from some other de- 
partment. He motioned her to shut down 
her machine. 

“You're Miss Fane?” he asked. 

She nodded. She could never quite ac- 
custom herself to shouting above the noise. 

“Did they say anything about working 
as an inspector when you came?” 

Again she nodded. The man motioned 
her to follow him and led her through two 
other huge rooms as noisy as the one they 
had quitted, up a flight of stairs to a 
room in which there were no machines at 
all, and where the noise from below came 
to them only in a low drone. Long board 
tables were set in rows, and over these, 
men and women bent working over a 
strange assortment of variously shaped 
pieces of metal. 

“This is where the shell-fuse bodies are 
assembled,” the man explained. “Every- 
thing except the explosive is put in here; 
that is done in the East. It is absolutely 
necessary that every part shall be perfect. 
A variation of one thousandth part of an 
inch makes all the difference between a 
perfect shell and a dud. We have to see 
that everything here is perfect. - Men’s 
lives depend on it. This is where the in- 
spectors and assemblers work. Do you 
want to try it?” 

“T’'d love to.” 

“Can you be careful enough, do you 
think?” 

“T think so—I'll try awfully hard.” 

“Tl take you around and show you 
how it’s done.” 


ARION followed him from table to 

table while he explained to her how 
each part was inspected, how the assem- 
bling was done and how the whole was 
finally examined for faulty assembling. 
The man stopped before a woman who 
was leaning intently over her work. 

“Show this girl what—” 

The woman turned, and Marion found 
herself looking into the startled face of 
Mrs. Strohm, her mother’s seamstress. 

“Why, Miss Fane, what are you doing 
here?” In her surprise she stood up. The 
man was looking suspiciously at Marion, 
and she flushed guiltily, at the same time 
realizing how foolish her embarrassment 
was. 

“Don’t tell anyone, Mrs. Strohm; I’m 
just working here as you are—I didn’t tell 
anyone here, because I didn’t want news- 
paper stories, and besides, I was afraid 
that maybe I wouldn’t be able to do the 
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WO little houses stood side by 

side, in a suburb outside New 
York. And in each one of them a man 
and woman worked, and loved and 
dreamed their dreams of the future. 


In the fifteen years that have gone 
by the two little houses have grown a 
bit gray and shabby. The man and 
woman who lived in one of them 
have moved on and up; they dwell in 
a spacious home, and his name is 
spoken with the names of men who 
are influential and accustomed to big 
things. 


But in the other little house the 
other man and woman still dwell, and 
they too have grown a little grayer 
with the passing years; but the love 
has not gone out of the woman’s eyes. 
Still she waits, and still she trusts, 
firm in the belief that some day her 
husband must win. 


The tragedy of the man who 
lacks some one thing 


Down town, where they know her hus- 
band, they have given up all idea that he 
will ever win one of the big prizes in 
business. “A good fellow,” they say, 
“honest and hard-working; but there's 
something lacking in him.” 


So they have let him work away the 
years of promise; until now he has come 
zo the years when men no longer expect 
success. 


He is one of the tragedies of the busi- 
ness world; and in that world there are 
no sadder words than these: “There’s 
something lacking in him.” Thousands of 
men who might have repaired the lack, 
if they had begun early enough, are con- 
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Two little houses that stood 
side by side 


demned to small positions for life, because 
of it. 

If you really care about your future, 
you will sit down with a pencil today and 
analyze your assets. Just what is it that 
you lack to make yourself a really all- 
round man—fit for the positions that de- 
mand familiarity with more than one de- 
partment of business? 


What 


Analyze your assets. 
do you lack? 


Is it a knowledge of business funda- 
mentals you lack? 


“Your Modern Business Course and 
Service gives a coherent presentation 
of the entire subject of business. It 
gives one a perspective and an appre- 
ciation of essentials, as well as much 
knowledge regarding right and wrong 
methods of procedure,” says HW’. H. 
Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the 
famous Ingersoll Watch Company. 


Is it executive ability you lack? 


“It is the most concise, instructive 
and clearly presented form of educa- 
tion that has been presented for the 
benefit of executives,” says Chas. E. 
Murnan, Vice President of the 
United Drug Company. 


Is it knowledge of accountancy and 
business finance you lack? Or of the prin- 
ciples of organization? Or of advertis- 
ing and selling? Or of credits? Or of 
factory organization? Or of sales man- 
agement? 


Whatever the weak link in your chain 
of success may be, the tools for strength- 
ening it are here, at your command. 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can help you 
The business of the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute is to take men who know 
only one department of business and 




















round them out; to take men who have 
reached their limit, and give them the 
sort of training that transcends ordinary 
limits, because the demand for men who 
have it always exceeds the supply. 


75,000 men have enrolled with the In- 
stitute. There is one of these men in’ 
your own vicinity; ask him, if you choose, 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has meant in his progress. 


Take the first forward step 
by sending for this book 


F this advertisement reaches you, in your 

little house, with your wife and chil- 
dren about you; if you are a man in 
your twenties, thirties, or forties, think- 
ing earnestly of the future, then the first 
step forward is easy. The Institute ha: 
published a 112-page book entitled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” It is not a cheap 
book! It is not for the mere curiosity 
seeker; but to those who really seek to 
make the most of themselves it is free 
for the asking. 


It has proved the first key to the door of 
opportunity for 75,000 men. If you belong 
with them, in the army of forward look- 
ing, growing men, send for your copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” now. 


Fill in the coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
150 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “ Forging Ahead in 
Business’? FREE 
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work, and—please don’t let any of the 
other workers know. I dare say this pays 
you a lot better than sewing.” 

“Yes indeed, but that isn’t the reason 
I’m here—I couldn’t rest until I had done 
something to serve the cause. I think it’s 
just splendid of you, Miss Fane—so dem- 
ocratic and patriotic; but why aren’t you 
in your father’s factory?” 

Marion’s brain was whirling—she real- 
ized that the man was listening and watch- 
ing in puzzled anger and suspicion. 

“Father didn’t want me to; he thought 
it was just a fad, and besides, some of 
the men there might know me; you wont 
tell, will you?” 

“Of course not; your modesty is the 
finest part of it; you’re just splendid— 
isn’t she, Mr. Dakes?” 

Thus introduced into what was to him 
a rather bewildering conversation, Mr. 
Dakes looked to Marion for explanations. 

“Tm Marion Fane—you know Fane’s 
Plow-works—-silly name, isn’t it, now that 
they don’t make plows. But anyway, I 
wanted to work in a factory, and Father 
didn’t want me in his, so I got work here 
as Mary Fane; I was afraid that if people 
knew who I was, it would make a differ- 
ence, and besides I wanted to prove that I 
could stick to one thing before letting 
people know. It would have been horrid 
to have all my friends know and then per- 
haps quit after three days.” 

“T guess you'll have to come down to 
the office and talk to Mr. Creed. He’s 
here to-night; it would all have come out, 
anyway, for we don’t give people work as 
inspectors until we’ve looked them up 
pretty thoroughly.” 


O it was that Marion’s identity became 

known to her employers, and Mr. 
Dakes’ suspicions were allayed when Mr. 
Creed—a short, fat, dark man with a bris- 
tling mustache and sharp, gimlet eyes, 
decided that Marion Fane might make a 
very useful employee. 

“You'll be working for purely patriotic 
reasons, and we need women like that,” he 
said. “I see your father often, but he’s 
never said a word to me. You must be 
a reticent family, and that helps too. How 
long have you been working?” 

“This is the beginning of my third 
week.” 

“TI guess you'll do—who was the woman 
who recognized you in the assembling- 
room?” 

“Mrs. Strohm; she sews for Mother.” 

“Not a very good name, but one can’t 
go by names in America to-day. We'll 
move her to another room.” 

“T’d rather she stayed there,” said Mar- 
ion. “I don’t like her name, either.” 
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“Oh, she’s all right; we don’t employ 
anyone there we’re not sure of.” 

“No; but I’d like to work with her 
awhile if I may—you know, you can’t be 
too careful now.” 

Mr. Creed smiled indulgently. 

“You'll be going some if you can find 
anything wrong with the people we’ve got 
in the inspecting- and assembling-rooms 
—we’ll award you an iron cross.” 

“Tl be happy enough if I prevent some 
one else from getting one,” said Marion. 

A few minutes later Marion found her- 
self facing a huge case of assembled shell- 
fuse bodies which she must examine to see 
that they were complete and that every 
part was properly placed. She’ had been 
made a final inspector. She felt that it 
was a tremendous responsibility. 

“Ts it not terrible?” Mrs. Strohm was 
looking at her with her soft brown eyes. 

“It’s a great responsibility,” Marion an- 
swered. 

“T mean the war—oh, the poor soldiers 
—how my heart aches for them!” 

“They’re only doing their duty.” Ma- 
rion spoke sharply, for she hated what she 
called maudlin sentiment. 

“That is true, but it is none the less 
sad—and to think that you and IJ are sit- 
ting here helping to make instruments of 
death for other poor boys. My heart 
aches for them too. To think that only a 
few weeks ago these same hands were 
engaged in making wedding-clothes for 
your poor young sister, who must send her 
splendid young husband out to death—” 

“What nonsense!” Marion was so an- 
noyed that she forgot diplomacy. “I only 
wish I were a man, so that I could go out 
and help kill German soldiers; and as for 
Hope, she’s no object of pity. Her hus- 
band isn’t going out to death; he’ll come 
back all right, and if he hadn’t gone, Hope 
wouldn’t have married him.” 

“Has he gone across yet?” 
was more subdued now. 

“No. Do you mind showing me how 
this thing ought to go?” 

“Certainly; it is thus—here, I'll take 
this one apart so that you can see.” 

For a few minutes her skillful fingers 
were busy, and Marion, watching her, was 
convinced that whatever Mrs. Strohm 
might think, she was doing her work cor- 
rectly and well. Everything was done 
just as Mr. Dakes had shown her; she 
could remember, now that she saw the as- 
sembling repeated. 


Her tone 


NDIA COLE was waiting to greet Mar- 

ion when she came down next after- 

noon after eight hours’ heavy sleep—wait- 
ing to show her a letter from Dr. Hugh. 

“He’s only got one of my letters so far, 
and I’ve written three—it’s sort of mad- 
dening; one feels so helpless.” 

Marion had never seen India so much 
disturbed about anything before. 

“Are you going to let me see the let- 
ter?” 

“Of course; it isn’t ethical, I suppose, 
to show love-letters. It is a love-letter, I 
think—anyway, read it and see.” 

Marion took the letter, smiling at the 
usually calm India’s embarrassment. 

“Yes—I think that’s a love-letter,” she 
answered when she had finished. “Of 
course, they can’t write much, I suppose. 
I got a letter from Andrew Ray, you 
know, and there was no news in it—only 


a poem. I must show it to you—none o/ 
the sort of thing Andrew Ray used to 
write, like a sonnet to a lady’s eyebrow, 
but a real poem. It’s curious how the 
war changes them. It’s taken a lot of the 
superficial sentiment out of Andrew Ray, 
and it seems to have removed a lot of Dr. 
Hugh’s reserve. I wonder what it’s going 
to do to David.” 

“I don’t know, Marion—it’s doing a 
lot of things to all of us, but the men are 
in it so much more actively than we can 
be; I wonder what they’ll be like when 
they come back—if they’ll still be inter- 
ested in the same things. Of course there’s 
ever so much war work to be done here, 
and there will be more, but I want to go 
to France. Don’t you want to go, Mar- 
ion?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it. Of course, it 
would be awfully exciting, and all that, 
but I wouldn’t go unless I could be really 
useful. If I had nurse’s training— But 
what could we do?” 

“Drive an ambulance,” said India. 

“I thought you must have some definite 
plan; but I’ve read about women going 
across—women like you and me, and they 
were worse than useless. They could drive, 
but they couldn’t change a tire or repair 
a motor, and might better have been at 
home.” 

“There’s an automobile-school over on 
Division Street where they teach people 
to take motorcars apart and to put them 
together again—a six-weeks course. I 
know it’s madness, for Mother will never 
consent to let me go, but I’m going to that 
school just the same. If you can work 
in a munitions-factory, I guess I can put 
on overalls and work in a garage. Lillian 
Dalton’s going across. The National 
—— for Women’s Service is sending 

er.” 

“Lillian Dalton! Who told you? She 
never had a serious thought in her life.” 

“T know—but it’s true; I’ve seen her 
in her uniform. Of course, that may 
have had something to do with it.” 

India was back in her usual light mood 
again, and Marion decided that after all, 
perhaps India was just making conversa- 
tion. Why didn’t David come? It was 
cruel of him to disappoint her this way 
when there was so little time for them to 
be together. She must try not to have 
him dominating all her thoughts like this. 

“T’m going to telephone Horace and ask 
him to come over,” she said. “I want to 
talk to him.” 

“Then I'll leave when he gets here; my 
nerves aren’t up to another of your big 
fights.” 

There was a pitiful eagerness concealed 
under Horace Greeve’s casual acceptance 
of her invitation to tea. It was the first 
time in several weeks that she had delib- 
erately made an effort to see him, and a 
feeling of pitying contempt grew in her, 
threatening to eclipse the memory of their 
years of friendship. 

Yet when Horace did come, she was 
unusually cordial in her greeting—he 
looked so thin and worn; his shoulders 
were stooping and his eyes more hollow 
than usual. 

“Well, I’m going—I hope you’re satis- 
fied now,” he announced. 

“You mean you've enlisted—that you 
didn’t wait for the draft?” 

His eyes shifted uneasily from Marion 
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“fe him proud of your complexion 


It may be a dance ora dinner, a little home 
party among friends or strangers,—he wants 
you to look your best. Yet no matter how ex- 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex- 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,—to have a radiant complexion. 

The soothing ingredients of Resinol Soap 


give it just the cleansing and healing quality 
necessary to accomplish this result. Before 
long the skin usually takes on a healthier 
appearance,—rough red spots, excessive oil- 
iness, or other blemishes gradually disappear. 
The extreme purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet use. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers in 


toilet goods. For free trial write 
Dept. A-50, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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to India, seemingly unabie to meet the 
obvious pleasure with which they heard 
his words. He laughed shortly. 

“Not exactly. I got my last call—the 
red card. I knew they’d take me in the 
draft—pass me even if I only had one 
lung, and I’ve beaten them to it. Got my 
release from the draft-board this morning, 
and then enlisted in the tank-corps that’s 
just forming.” 

“How perfectly splendid!” said India. 
“They say that’s an awfully dangerous 
service. Have you actually passed your 
physical examination?” 

“Oh, they passed me all right enough. 
Of course I’m five pounds underweight, 
but they’re going to fatten me up for the 
slaughter. That’s patriotism—they’re go- 
ing to put me in the pink of physical con- 
dition so that I’ll make a better target.” 

Marion decided to ignore the real tone 
of his words and to observe only his 
actions. 

“TI can’t tell you how glad I am that 
you've done the right thing—that you're 
seeing things differently, Horace. How 
soon are you going to leave?” 

“I’m not sure, but it wont be long, 
probably inside of ten days. That’s what 
they promised me at the recruiting 
station.” 

“Another man gone,” said India. “It’s 
ghastly—you’d better consider that am- 
bulance-driving idea.” 

“What idea is that?” asked Horace. 

“Tt’s too young and immature to talk 
about now. Besides, I really must go. 
I'll begin knitting for you right away, 
Horace.” 

“By the way, Horace,” asked Marion 
when India had gone, “do you ever see 
your iriend, Mrs. Strohm, any more—the 
woman who has internationalistic views 
and reads German philosophy?” 

“T haven’t seen her for weeks; she may 
have been arrested, for all I know. 
They’re arresting people all over the coun- 
try for expressing their honest convic- 
tions.” 

“Tf she’d been arrested, we’d have heard 
ef it. That’s one of the things I worry 
about. You must be more careful. It’s 
all right to talk as you do here among 
friends. Much as we disapprove of what 
you say, we wont report you because we 
know that you're only talking. Do please 
promise that you wont talk that way when 
you get to a training-camp. Your officers 
might be lenient, but the other men will 
resent it terribly. Here comes Mother. 
We mustn’t let her hear us quarreling. 
Just come in and congratulate our new 
recruit, Mother.” 

“Horace! Not really? I’m so glad.” 

“Yes; he’s enlisted in the tank-corps, 
and is leaving very soon for a training- 
camp.” 

Horace took Mrs. Fane’s offered hand 
and accepted her congratulations without 
comment. Marion had feared that he 
would tell her the spirit in which he had 
enlisted; but when he said nothing, she 
was annoyed, because he accepted praise 
2nd admiration that he did not deserve. 

“T’ve got good news and bad news from 
Hope,” said Mrs. Fane. “Tom has sailed 
from Newport News, and Hope is on her 
way home. She should be here to-mor- 
row.” 

“When did you hear, Mother?” 

“Telecram this morning; it will be a 


great comfort to have her back. She, at 
least, will help me with my war-work.” 

Mrs. Fane could never quite grasp the 
fact that Marion’s work in the factory 
was war-work. Her idea of war-work was 
knitting, making hospital-supplies and or- 
ganizing charity bazaars. 

Always while Marion argued with Hor- 
ace and talked to her mother and thought 
of Hope, there was an undercurrent in her 
mind that was for David; her ears were 
quickened for the sound of his step, for 
the ring of the doorbell or the telephone 
that would announce his coming. Horace 
Greeve went away; her father ‘returned 
from the factory; and dinner was an- 
nounced—and still no word from David. 


CHAPTER XI 


ARION walked to work that eve- 

ning—in the atmosphere of her new 
life, a car seemed silly, though the streets 
of Rapid Falls were still filled with pleas- 
ure cars. She remembered suddenly: that 
she had forgotten to ask her mother about 
Mrs. Strohm, after all. She did not mind 
much. She loved to play with the idea 
of German spies, but she had no real con- 
fidence in the possibility of anything so 
dramatic as a German spy being discov- 
ered in Rapid Falls. 

The late summer night had fallen, and 
the tree-shaded streets were quite dark. 
She passed many men in uniform strolling 
with girls. Once across the bridge, she 
again walked. along the street of little 
houses facing the park and the river. The 
cool, dark greenness invited her, and she 
left the walk for the soft sward. She 
walked under the trees, absorbed in her 
own troubled thoughts. She had come to 
a place where a path wound down to the 
river. A great maple tree grew there, and 
under it was a bench. A man and a girl 
were seated on it with their backs turned 
toward her. The man wore the uniform 
of an officer of aviation. Even in the 
darkness, she could not mistake it. There 
were few aviators in Rapid Falls. She 
heard the man’s voice speaking in low 
tones. The words were indistinguishable, 
but the voice belonged to David Wharton. 
She stood undecided what to do—if she 
passed on, they would see her. It would 
be awkward fer herself—for David. She 
was about to turn back, when the girl’s 
voice rose—a voice so full of despair and 
entreaty that Marion stood paralyzed. 

“You can’t go—you daren’t go and 
leave me like this: I tell you it will kill 
me, David. You're the only thing I 
have in the world. You don’t under- 
stand. I can make the same sacrifice 
other women are making, but I can’t let 
you go utterly. I don’t ask you to marry 
me now—just to promise that you will 
come back to me, to tell me that you do 
love me and no one else.” 

Every sense alert, Marion’s quickened 
ears caught his answer. 

“I can’t do that; I can’t promise any- 
thing—I’m only trying to be honest with 
you, child. I don’t think I’ll come back 
at all. I believe I'll be killed.” 

“You wont be killed; it’s that Fane 
girl. You are going to marry her. I 
wish you’d tell me the truth, David. No 
matter what you say, you can’t hurt me 
more than you have.” 


ARION could hear her own heart 
beating like a great drum in the 
silence. 

“I’m not going to marry Marion Fane 
—I did think I loved her for a while. I 
thought I loved you too, or I wouldn’t 
have—” 

“You haven’t done anything wrong. It 
isn’t your fault that you don’t love me. 
You can’t help that, and I want you to 
believe that I don’t regret anything. I'd 
be ashamed to regret anything when I 
love so much—” 

Marion could see the girl’s face now 
as she turned it toward David—a fragile, 
pretty face, with tear-swollen eyes and 
pale cheeks round which damp brown 
curls clustered. The outline of her 
square little chin and jaw were silhouetted 
against the light, and here Marion could 
see the strength which her sensitive mouth 
and big, tear-filled éyes lacked. She 
seemed very young,—much younger than 
Marion,—and her pitiful defense of the 
man who had hurt her, her brave attempt 
to protect him from blame, melted the 
ice that had been forming around Marion’s 
heart. In that moment she wanted to 
take the girl in her arms and tell her how 
much more worth while she was than 
David Wharton—to denounce David 
Wharton as a cad. And yet— 

David threw out his arm in one of his 
old, familiar tragic gestures and bent his 
head as if in humility; and all the old 
appeal swept over Marion. In common 
with the girl on the park bench, she felt 
that David must be protected and hu- 
mored. His weaknesses were the weak- 
nesses of genius; he was not to be judged 
by the standards of other men. 

“I’m all wrong, child—I’m not worth 
loving, because I can’t love in return— 
not as you love, or Marion Fane loves, or 
as any of the others love. I’ve been pur- 
sued by women all my life. A married 
woman here—you’ve heard of her, Vivian 
Martin—wanted to leave her husband for 
me. She was mad about me—” 


1TH a shudder of disgust, Marion 

stumbled away from them. Viv- 
ian Martin, who flirted with every male 
thing from the age of sixteen to sixty, 
under the admiring eyes of her indulgent 
husband and whom no one took seriously! 
Was it possible that David Wharton was 
idiot enough to think that Vivian Martin 
loved him? 

She could not blame him for his vain 
surety of her own love. She had spared 
no effort to convince him of her utter en- 
slavement, but to have him telling another 
girl was unbearable. She had thought 
him such a hero, and he was the most 
contemptible sort of cad! 

“I'd be ashamed to regret anything 
when I love so much—” The words re- 
peated themselves over and over in her 
brain. She forgot herself in thinking of 
the other girl. Whoever she was, what- 
ever the circumstances of her life, there 
was something big and splendid about her 
love for David Wharton. For the first 
time in her life Marion had come face to 
face with love—something bigger than 
passion, more lasting than fascination— 
love that made no demands and asked no 
questions, that could not be cooled by 
neglect or killed by faithlessness. 

She was a few minutes late at the fac- 
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There isn't a girl who can’t have the irresistible, appealing loveliness of perfect daintiness 


Within the Curve of aWoman'ss Arm 


CA frank discussion of a subject 


A woman’s arm! Poets have sung of 
itsgrace; artists have painted itsbeauty. 

It should be the daintiest, sweetest 
thing in the world. And yet, unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t, always. 

There’s an old offender in this quest 
for perfect daintiness—an offender of 
which we ourselves may be ever so 
unconscious, but which is just as truly 
present. 


Shall we discuss it frankly? 


Many a woman who says, ‘No, I 
am never annoyed by perspiration,”’ 
does not know the facts—does not 
realize how much sweeter and daintier 
she would be if she were entirely free 
from it. 

Ofcourse, wearen’ttoblame because 
nature has so made us that the perspira- 
tion glands under the arms are more 
active than anywhere else. Nor are we 
toblamebecausethe perspiration which 
occursunderthe armdoes notevaporate 
as readily as from other parts of the 
body. The curve of the arm and the 
constant wearing of clothing has made 
normal evaporation there impossible. 


Would you be absolutely sure 
of your daintiness ? 


It is the chemicals of the body, not 
uncleanliness, that cause odor. And 
even though there is no active perspira- 
tion—noapparent moisture—there may 
be underthe armsan odor unnoticed by 
ourselves, but distinctly noticeable to 


too often avoided 


others. For it is a physiological fact 
that personstroubled with perspiration 
odor seldom can detect it themselves. 


Fastidious women who want to be 
absolutely sure of their daintiness have 
found that they could not trust to 
their own consciousness; they have 
felt the need of a toilet water which 
would insure them against any of this 
kind of underarm unpleasantness, 
either moisture or odor. 


Tomeet this need, a physician form- 
ulated Odorono—a perfectly harmless 
and delightful toilet water. With par- 
ticular women Odorono has become a 
toilet necessity which they use regularly 
two or three times a week. 


So simple, so easy, so sure 


No matter how much the perspiration 
glands may be excited by exertion, 
nervousness, or weather conditions, 
Odorono will keep your underarms 
always sweet and naturally dry. {You 
then can dismiss all anxiety as to your 
freshness, your perfect daintiness. 
The right time to use Odorono is at 
night before retiring. Pat it on the 
underarms with a bit of absorbent 





Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, says: 

“Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless,economicaland 
effective hen employed as directed,and 
willinjurenetthertheskinnorthehealth.” 














cotton, only two or three times 4 
week, Then a little talcum dus.ed on 
and you can forget all about thar worst 
of all embarrassments — persp:ration 
odor or moisture. Daily baths do not 
lessen the effect of Odorono at all. 


Does excessive perspiration 
ruin your prettiest 
dresses ? 


Are you one of the many women 
who are troubled with excessive per- 
spiration, which ruins all your pret- 
tiest blouses and dresses? To endure 
this condition is so unnecessary! 
Why, you need zever spoil a dress 
with perspiration! For this severer 
trouble Odorono is just as effective 
as it is for the more subtle form of 
perspiration annoyance. Try it tonight 
and notice how exquisitely fresh and 
sweet you will feel. 

If you are troubled in any unusual 
way or have had any difficulty in 
finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. We shall be so glad 
to do so. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 850 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 60c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 

If you live in Canada,address mail 
orders or requests to The Arthur 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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tory, and hurried to her place at the 
table beside Mrs. Strohm. Mechanically 
she began her work, and gradually the 
chaos of her brain began to resolve itself 
into some sort of orderliness. She felt a 
growing wonder because her heart was 
not broken—she seemed to have passed 
through every human emotion there in 
the park, and now there was nothing 
left. She was not sad; her heart no 
longer ached; she did not even feel any 
scorn for David Wharton, and certainly no 
resentment. Even the momentary feeling 
of pity for the girl was gone. Such 
things had to be; they were life. It was 
sad, of course, but it would pass, just as 
her storm of emotion had passed. She 
felt a certain curiosity about the girl, and 
a responsibility. Probably she was a 


working girl, for she could not recall hav- 
ing seen her before. 

It was most surprising, how much 

there was of life and drama in Rapid Falls 
to which she had been blind before she 
went to work! She must ask David about 
the girl. She would like to go to her and 
explain that it was all of no importance 
—nothing was of any importance except 
the making of munitions. She might get 
the girl a job in the factory; they would 
become friends and work together. 
She went on this way for many hours be- 
fore a startling thought came to her. It 
was as if a voice in her brain spoke the 
words. 

“You no longer love David Wharton.” 
A sudden sense of lightness and freedom 
came over her. She laughed out loud. 


Mrs. Strohm glanced at her curiously, but 
she did not explain. 

She was free—not only of David Whar- 
ton, .but of all men— She had loved 
David—really loved him. She was pro- 
tected, and the other girl was not; there- 
fore the other girl had given more. Her 
words indicated that—“I’d be ashamed to 
regret.” Perhaps only circumstances and 
David’s cowardice had saved her from 
giving as much. She could understani 
that now. But it was good to know it 
was all over. A lifetime of freedom 
stretched before her. 

(The career of Marion Fane comes to 
its climax in the forthcoming installment 
of “The Vision Clear”’—in the next, the 
June, issue of THE GREEN Book Maca- 
ZINE. ) 





treated as Adele had wished to be 
treated? Would not that turn 
Lloyd from her, as it had turned 
him from his other wife? 

Valda had never asked Lloyd—nor had 
he volunteered to tell—any details as to 
his life with Adele, or the causes for their 
estrangement and divorce. From child- 
hood she had been singularly free from 
feminine curiosity. Moreover an innate 
delicacy had kept her from inquiring into 
a subject that her husband so studiously 
avoided. 

She had merely been certain that the 
fault of temperament had all been 
Adele’s. And that same fault of tem- 
perament Valda herself had just now 
been in danger of committing No, 
henceforth, she must content herself with 
a black-velvet-and-pearls attitude, with 
no tinge of flame-color in it. 

The battle between her new and her 
old self was fiercely waged that day. 
But in the end her old self—outwardly, 
at least—conquered. When Lloyd came 
home that evening, she greeted him with 
her usual pleasant coolness. But now it 
was as forced as once it had been natural. 
And Lloyd’s courteously correct kiss stung 
her to reasonless anger. 

Sherwin, in some occult way, appeared 
to sense the inner change of her bearing 
toward him and her gust of illogical 
wrath, or else her impulse begot impulse. 
For as she stepped back, he put both his 
hands on her shoulders with an almost 
boyish eagerness and made as though to 
draw her to him. For a flash of time her 
heart leaped in response to his unwonted 
warmth. But instantly, on the heels of 
the thrill, came memory of the demon- 
strative Adele, the woman who had been 
fire, and who had been unable to keep 
her husband’s love. 

At the reflection. Valda’s yielding body 
stiffened. Indeed, it drew away ever so 
slightly from the lure of Sherwin’s arms. 
An expression, too rapid in its flight for 
Valda to read, flitted across the urbanely 
smiling mask of Lloyd’s face. His out- 
stretched arms dropped ‘sracefully to his 
sides. At once he was his usual self. The 
‘momentary impulse of affection seemed 
to have passed from his mind. 

But it did not pass from Valda’s. She 
felt strangely alone and bewildered and 
heartsick. All through the early evening 
she battled with her longing to tell him 
she craved to be as other loved wives, 
that she was growing to detest her réle 


Tidy Emotions 


(Continued from page 27) 


of theme to a symphony of black velvet 
and pearls. And always it was her love 
for him that held her back from speak- 
ing—that and her dread lest he find her 
as distasteful as he had found his first 
wife. 

It was at nine o’clock that the explo- 
sion came—explosions are prone to occur 
when people think they have fought Na- 
ture into submission—nature being the 
craftiest and most unbeatable enemy 
known to mortal fighter. 

Valda and Lloyd had dined at home, 
but at ten they were due at a dance. At 
a little before nine Valda went to the 
library safe to get her pearls. For she 
was wearing black velvet, and the pearls 
as usual were to play their symphonic 
part in the completion of her ball-dress. 

The library safe was set deep in the 
wall behind a hinged panel of book- 
shelves. Valda swung back the panel. 
twirled the combination on the fretted 
little steel knob and opened the outer 
safe door. She had a flat drawer at the 
bottom of the safe for her own use— 
for the deposit of her jewelry and papers. 
This she now pulled out and began a 
search for the pearls she had grown to 
detest. 

They were kept in a white satin box 
which usually lay at the very front of 
the drawer. To-night they were not 
there; nor were they anywhere in the 
compartment. Valda was sensible of a 
shock of fear. Then the startled frown 
vanished from between her brows. 

She had broken the catch of the neck- 
lace a week earlier and had given it to 
Lloyd to leave at the jeweler’s for re- 
pair. The previous day he had told her 
he had brought home the pearls and had 
put them in the safe. 

Lloyd, from the beginning, had made 
it a foolishly punctilious point of honor 
never to open the safe-drawer he had 
given his wife. He had, half laughingly, 
explained to Valda that such a compart- 
ment ought to be as sacred to its owner’s 
exclusiveness as any box in a safe-deposit 
vault. She had thought the notion rather 
silly, but quite in keeping with her lord’s 
ideas of personal ethics. Now she re- 
alized he must have put the pearls else- 
where in the safe. And as she did not 
at all share his quixotic punctiliousness, 


she proceeded to rummage through 
various other compartments for 
them. 

In the third pigeonhole she 
came upon the white satin case. She took 
it out. Then she began to close the com- 
partments she had opened in her quest. 
In the smallest of these was a thin packet 
of letters held together by a very much 
attenuated rubber band. As _ Valda 
shoved shut the drawer, a corner of the 
packet was caught against the top. The 
action of closing the little compartment 
pushed the package into a rumpled mass. 

Valda was instantly aware of what 
she had done. Her orderly soul rebuked 
her for her carelessness. She opened the 
drawer and took out the packet to smooth 
it flat again. The rotted rubber band 
had snapped. The letters—there were 
four of them—lay loose in her grasp. 
They were not enveloped. 

Valda recognized the bold, sprawly 
handwriting of Adele—a chirography she 
was forever coming upon in flyleaves of 
the Sherwin books, and which was thus 
too familiar to her to be mistaken for 
anyone’s else. 

A month ago Valda would have put the 
letters away with a sense of guilt at hav- 
ing touched them, and without a second 
glance. But now the fire of jealousy 
blazed up to her very brain. Lloyd, then, 
had not forgotten his earlier wife nor 
ceased to care for her! 

With a quick intake of breath she cast 
away reason and sense of honor. Open- 
ing the single folded sheet of the first 
letter, she read it. 


My wonderful man-without-words: 

The day has been as black and as 
bitter as ice. For it has brought me no 
word from you, my god-man. I am 
aching for the mighty grip of your arms, 
for the heavenly pain of your lips crush- 
ing mine. Every hour is a shackled year, 
until I— 


Lloyd’s step on the stair above made 
Valda start up as from a _ nightmare. 
She laid the letters in their compartment, 
put back the pearls where she had found 
them and opened again the flat box as- 
signed to her own use. 

“Dear,” she called unsteadily, “my 
pearls aren’t in this drawer. Where did 
you put them?” 

“Oh,” Sherwin answered, quickening 
his pace, “I forgot to tell you. I’m sorry. 
I put them in another compartment. 
Wait a moment.” 























HE rose to her feet, her brain awhirl, 

and turned to face the doorway 
through which he must presently come. 
Before her eyeballs were dancing the 
madly impassioned words she had just 
read—the words of a woman who had 
poured out a wealth of hot adoration 
upon this man who preferred black velvet 
and pearls to flame! And a hatred of her 
own part seared into Valda’s soul like 
white-hot iron. 

In the doorway stood her husband— 
immaculate in dress and in bearing. His 
masklike face wore a look of polite regret 
at his carelessness in not telling her where 
he had put the detestable pearls. Facing 
him, her cheeks pulsing with high color, 
her eyes ablaze, her body swaying, stood 
Valda. 

“Tt was abominably careless of me to 
forget-—” suavely began Lloyd. 

But at sight of his wife the civilly 
apologetic words were stricken from his 
lips. He stared open-mouthed, the dark 
color surging into his own face, his icy 
mask shattered. Then in one stride he 
had cleared the distance between them 
and had caught Valda to him. 

For a second her escape-efforts were 
futile against the power of the ardent 
arms that imprisoned her and of the lips 
that sought hers. But almost instantly 
Sherwin was aware of her resistance. And 
releasing her, he let her shrink out of 
his reach. 

The man’s face was working. When 
he spoke, no one could have recognized 
in his roughly panting voice the wonted 
careful diction of Lloyd Sherwin: 

“T’ve frightened you!” he said harshly. 
“I’ve disgusted you! A man can’t be a 
block of granite forever—not when he 
loves a woman as I love you. He can’t 
remember every minute that he is mar- 
ried to a framework for black velvet and 
pearls, and not to a flesh-and-blood 
woman. I wont offend again. I can 
promise you that. I’ve never done such 
a thing before. You know I haven't. 
And I could have kept a curb on myself 
to the end of the chapter too, if you 
hadn’t looked—” 

“You speak as if you were blaming me 
for it,” she flashed, scarlet with unrea- 
— anger. “It was not my fault. 


“I know it wasn’t,” he half groaned. 
“Nothing is your fault. You haven’t a 
fault, not one single redeeming fault 
Let it go at that.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault!” she raged on, 
unheeding. “I’ve tried to be the way 
you want me to be. I’m going to try to 
keep on being the way you want me to 
be. It used to be easy. Now it’s impos- 
sible. But I’m going to do it. Only— 
don’t make it a million times harder by— 
by doing as you did just now.” 

She was crying, fiercely, hysterically. 
He gaped at her in amazement. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
his voice harsh and shaky. ‘What do 
you mean by—” 

“You sneered at me for being a 
‘framework for black velvet and pearls!’ ” 
she sobbed. “Whose fault is it? Who 
made me wear them? Who wouldn’t let 
me wear my flame-colored—” 

“A flame-colored dress—on an_ice- 
berg!” he broke in. “Do you wonder I 
didn’t like the combination? If there had 
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been flame within the flame, I should 
have fallen down and worshiped you. 
But to swathe you in flame-colored silk 
is like—is like putting papier maché food 
in front of a starving man. Oh, I’m talk- 
ing like a brute! Try to forgive me. I 
wont lose my grip on myself again. And 
don’t think I’m not proud of you, as you 
are; and that I don’t love you more than 
all the whole world. When I begged you 
to marry me, I knew what you were. I 
knew you were perfect. I knew you were 
so perfect that you’d be mine only as a 
wonderfully inspired statue could be 
mine. And I forced myself to be content. 
I even pointed out to you the adornments 
that would best suit such a statue. Wont 
you forgive me, if I can’t quite always 
forget that you aren’t a woman as well as 
a statue—that I yearn, sometimes, for a 
wife to love, as well as for an idol to 
adore? All my life I have craved that. 
And it has never been granted to me. 
And now I know it never will be. So 
I'll be content—I am content—with what 
I have. I—” 

“You have no right to speak so!” she 
statue. I’m a flesh-and-blood woman, 
and a woman who loves you, and whose 
whole heart cries out to be loved as other 
women are loved. If I loved you less, I 
shouldn’t have shrunk away from you. 
But one woman lost you by showing too 
clearly that she worshiped you. And 
I—” 

“One woman?” he 
“What do you mean?” 


repeated, dazed. 


“T mean Adele!” she raged. “She let 
you see she loved you—that the days 
were as ‘bitter as ice’ away from you— 
that she longed for the ‘mighty grip of 
your arms’—that she—and all that. And 
yet you say you never had such love 
from any woman! Oh, I don’t under- 
stand you, Lloyd! I don’t! I—” 

She checked herself, held by the blank 
dismay in his face. Presently he spoke. 
And now all the excitement was gone 
from his voice and manner—and all the 
life too. 

“T wish I didn’t have to speak of this,” 
he said heavily. “I’ve tried not to. It 
seems disloyal to a memory. And yet 
it would be worse than disloyal to you 
not to speak. I—” 

“T don’t—” she began, frightened. 

But he went on, in the same dead 
voice: 

“When I married Adele, I was a 
blindly infatuated boy. I got my eye- 
sight back quickly enough. I got it back 
when she explained to me, very carefully, 
in our first and only quarrel, that she 
had married me because I had money 
and social position of a sort, and because 
she had not.” 

“Ohl” 

“She told me, frankly, she never had 
cared for me and never could care for 
me. There was nothing for me to do but 
make the best of it. If, on the surface, 
I grew hard and cold and indifferent,—as 
people have told me I did—it was only 
an armor to save me from heartbreak. 


And I was forced to wear it so long that 
it grew to be a part of me. Or I thought 
it had grown to be a part of me, till I 
married you. And since thensihce 
then—” . 285 


RUSTLE of velvet, sweeping 

quickly across the polished floor, 
broke in upon his miserably - faltering 
speech. Before he could: guess her in- 
tent, Valda’s lips had silenced the man’s-; 
confession. With a gréat wordless c 
he gathered her into“his arms. And f@j 
a space there was silence—a _ goldgh, 
heaven-born silence. Then— a 

“But if Adele didn’t love you,” 
question whose tones wer 
somewhere in Lloyd’s, shirt-f 
didn’t love you, how could have writ- 
ten you those letters—thos@ love-letters?” 

“Love-letters?” echoedSherwin, a note 
of perplexity tinting the*boyish rapture of 
his new voice. “Whaé love-letters? She 
never wrote me a simtle—” 

“Those letters if®-in the littlest com- 
partment of your safe,” explained Valda, 
too happy to feel ashamed: for her pry- 
ing. 

“Those?” returned Lloyd. “Those 
were the letters that gave me my divorce. 
They weren’t written to me. I never had 
a love-letter written to me in all my 
life—worse luck!” 

“If—if you keep holding me so tightly 
that I can’t get to the desk,” she laughed, 
shyly, “I’m afraid you'll go on never hav- 
ing one written to you, sweetheart!” 





a voice said. “Rather hazy, eh? 
I don’t wonder.” 

Who the devil were these 
people? There must be a mis- 
take. Jim Horton mumbled something. 
The visitor’s eyes were very dark brown, 
shot with tiny streaks of yellow, and he 
looked like an amiable satyr. 

“I’ve brought Moira—thought you'd 
like to see her.” 

The patient started—then recovered 
himself. He had forgotten the lapse of 
time since the letters had been written. 

“Moira!” he muttered. 

The girl advanced slowly as the man 
made place. Her expression had been 
serious, but as she came forward, she 
smiled softly. 

“Harry,” she was whispering, as he 
stared at her ioveliness, “don’t you know 

e?” 

“Moira!” he muttered weakly. “I’m 
not—” But his hands made no movement 
toward her and a warm flush spread over 
the part of his face that was visible. 

“You’ve been very sick, Harry. But 
we came as soon as they’d let us. And 
you're going to get well, thank the Holy 
Virgin, and then—” 

“Tm not—” The words stuck in Jim 
Horton’s throat. And he couldn’t utter 
them. 

“You're not what?” 
anxiously. 

Another pause of uncertainty. 

“I—I’m _ not—very strong yet,” he 
muttered weakly, turning his head to one 
side. 

And as he said it, he knew that in sheer 
weakness of fiber, spiritual as well as 
physical, he had made a decision. 

The satyr behind her laughed softly. 


she questioned 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Naturally!” he said. “But you're go- 
ing to be well very soon.” 

They were both looking at him, and 
something seemed to be required of him. 
So with an effort: 

“How long—how long have you been in 
France?” he asked. 

“Only three weeks,” said Qujnlevin, 
“watching the bulletins daily for news 
of you. I found out a week ago, but they 
wouldn’t let us in until to-day. And we 
can stay only five minutes.” 

Then Moira spoke again, with a dif- 
ferent note in her voice. 

“Are you glad I came?” she asked.- “It 
was the least I could do.” 

“Glad!” 

The word seemed sufficient. Jim Hor- 
ton seemed glad to utter it. If she would 
only recognize the imposture and relieve 
him of the terrible moment 6f confession. 
But she didn’t. She had accepted him as 
Quinlevin, as all the others had done, at 
his face value, without a sign of doubt. 
And Barry Quinlevin stood beaming upon 
them both, his bright eyes snapping be- 
nevolence. 

“Tf you get the V. C., Harry boy, she'll 
sure be worshiping you.” 

“One cannot deny valor,” she said 
coolly. “It is the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

She wanted no misunderstandings. She 
only wanted Harry Horton to know that 
love was not for her or for him. The 
impostor under the bedclothes under- 
stood. She preferred to speak of valor. 
Valor! If she only knew. 


Jim Horton gathered courage. 
If he wasn’t to tell the truth, he 
would have to play his part. 

“Everybody is brave — out 
there,” he said with a gesture. 

“But not brave enough for mention,” 
said Quinlevin genially. “It wont do, 
Harry boy. A hero you were, and a hero 
you'll remain.” 

Horton felt the girl’s calm gaze upon 
his face. 

“I’m so glad you’ve made good, Harry. 
Iam. And I want you to believe it.” 

“Thanks,” he muttered. 

Why did she gaze at him so steadily? 
It almost seemed as though she had read 
his secret. He hoped she had. It would 
have simplified things enormously. But 
she turned away with a smile. 

“You're to come to us, of course, as 
soon as they let you out,” she said. 

“Well, rather!” laughed Quinlevin. 

The nurse had approached, and the girl 
Moira had moved to the foot of the bed. 
Barry Quinlevin paused a moment. 

“Well, au revoir, old lad. In a few 
days again—” 

The wounded man’s gaze followed the 
girl. She smiled back once at him, and 
then followed the nurse down the ward. 
Jim Horton sank back into his pillows. 

“Well—now you've done it. Now you 
have gone and done it!” he muttered. 


CHAPTER II 
Mystery DEEPENS 


N a courageous moment, a day or so 
later, Jim Horton requested Nurse 
Newberry to try to get what informa- 

tion she could as to the whereabouts of 
his cousin Corporal James Horton, B 
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Company, ——th Engineers, and waited 
with some impatience and anxiety the re- 
sult of her inquiries. She discovered that 
Corporal James Horton had been last 
seen in the fight for Boissiére Wood, but 
was now reported as missing. 

Missing! 

The blank expression on the face of 
her patient was rather pitiful. 

“It probably means he’s a prisoner. He 
may be all right. H. Q. is pretty cold- 
blooded with its information.” 

But the patient knew that Corporal 
Horton wasn’t a prisoner. If he was 
missing, it was because he had gone to 
the rear—nothing less than a deserter. 
Nevertheless the information, even in- 
definite as it was, brought him comfort. 
He clung rather greedily to its very in- 
definiteness. In the eyes of the army 
or of the world, missing meant dead or 
prisoner, and until Harry revealed him- 
self, the good name of the corporal of 
engineers was safe. That helped. 

And the information brought the 
wounded man abruptly to the point of 
realizing that he was now definitely com- 
mitted to play the réle he had unwit- 
tingly chosen. He had done his best to 
explain, but they hadn’t listened to him. 
And when confronted with the only wit- 
nesses whose opinions seemed to matter 
(always excepting Harry himself), he had 
miserably failed in carrying out his first 
intentions. He tried to think of the 
whole thing as a joke, but he found him- 
self confronted with possibilities which 
were far from amusing. 

The slate-blue Irish eyes of Harry’s 
war-bride haunted him. They were eyes 
meant to be tender, and yet were not. 
Her fine lips were meant for the full- 
throated laughter of happiness, and yet 
had only wreathed in uncertain smiles. 

Barry Quinlevin was a less agreeable 
figure to contemplate. If Jim Horton 
hadn’t read his letter to Harry, he would 
have found it easier to be beguiled by the 
man’s genial air of good-fellowship and 
sympathy, but he couldn’t forget the in- 
cautious phrases of that communication, 
and having first formed an unfavorable 
impression, found no desire to correct it. 


O his surprise it was Moira who came 
the following week to the hospital at 
‘ Neuilly on visitors’ day. Jim Horton had 
decided on a course of action, but when 
she approached his bed, all redolent with 
the joy of out-of-doors, he quite forgot 
what he meant to say to her. In Moira, 
too, he seemed to feel an effort to do her 
duty to him with a good grace, which a'- 
most if not quite effaced the impression 
of her earlier visit. 
hand in her own for a moment while she 
examined him with a kindly interest, 
which he repaid with a fraternal smile. 
“Father sent me in his place,” she 
said. “I’ve put him to bed with a cold.” 
“I’m so glad—” said Horton, and 
then stopped with a laugh. “I mean— 
I’m glad you’re here. I’m sorry he’s ill. 
Nothing serious?” 
“Oh, no! He’s a bit run down—that’s 
all. And you—you’re feeling better?” 
He liked the soft way she slithered 
over the last syllable. 
“Oh, yes—of course.” 
All the while he felt her level gaze 
uron him, cool and intensely serious. 
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“ou are out of danger entirely, they 













She took his thin’ 
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“{ me. I see they’ve taken the bandage 
rh) hes 

“Yesterday,” he said. 
along very fast.” 

“I'm glad.” 

“They promise before long that I can 
get out into the air in a wheel-chair.” 

“That will do you all the good in the 
world.” 

In spite of himself he knew that his 
eyes were regarding her too intently, not- 
ing the well-modeled nose, the short up- 
per lip, firm red mouth and resolute chin, 
all tempered with the softness of youth 
and exquisite femininity. 

“T have brought you some roses,” she 
said quietly. 

“They are very beautiful. They will 
be a reminder of you until you come 
again.” 

She smiled with him. 

“You really do seem different, some- 
how,” she broke in. “I can’t exactly ex- 
plain it. Perhaps it’s the pallor that 
makes the eyes look dark and your voice 
—it’s softer, entirely.” 

“Really!” he muttered uncomfortably, 
his gaze on the gray blanket. “Well, you 
see, I suppose it’s what I’ve been through. 
My eyes would seem darker, wouldn’t 
they, against white, and then my voice— 
er—it isn’t very strong yet.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” she replied. 


“I’m coming 


ER eyes daunted him from his pur- 

pose a little, and he knew that he 
would have to use extreme caution; but 
he had resolved, whatever came, to see 
the game through. After all, if she dis- 
covered his secret, it was only what he 
had tried in vain to tell her. 

“T’m sure of it,” he went on. “When 
a fellow comes as near death as I’ve been, 
it makes him different. I seem to think 
in a new way about a lot of things—you, 
for instance.” 

“Me?” He fancied there was a hard 
note in her voice—a little toss, scarcely 
perceptible, of the rounded chin. 

“Yes. You see, you oughtn’t ever to 
have married me. You're too good for 
me. I’m just a plain rotter, and you— 
oh, what’s the use?” 

He paused, hoping she would speak. 
She did, after a silence and a shrug. 

“Father wanted it. It was one way 
of paying what he owed you. I don't 
know how much that was, but I’m still 
thinking I went pretty cheap.” She 
halted abruptly and then went on coolly: 
“T didn’t come here to be thinking un- 
pleasant thoughts—or to be uttering 
them. So long as we understand each 
other—” 

“We do,” he put in eagerly, almost ap- 
pealingly. - “I want you to _ believe 
that I have no claim upon you—that my 
—my relations with Barry Quinlevin will 
have nothing to do with you.” 

“And if I fell in love with another 
man—that never seems io have occurred 
to either of you.” 

He laughed her soberness aside. “As 
far as I’m concerned, divorce or suicide. 
I'll leave the choice to you.” 

“No! I don’t like your saying that. 
I haven’t the slightest intention of falling 
indlove with any man at all. I sha’n’t be 
wanting to marry—really marry,” she 
added, coloring a little. “I’ve begun my 
work, It needed Paris again. And I’m 
going to succeed. You'll see.” 
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“T haven’t a doubt of it. You were 
made for success—and for happiness.” 

“Sure, and I think that I was—now 
that you mention it,” she put in quaintly. 

“T wont bother you. You can be cer- 
tain of that,” he finished positively. And 
then cautiously: “Things have not gone 
well—financially, I mean?” 

“No. And of course Father’s: worried 
about it. Our income from Ireland has 
stopped coming—something about repairs, 
he says. But then, I suppose we will 
get it again some day. Dad never did 
tell me anything, you know.” 

Horton thought for a moment, 

“He doesn’t want to worry you, of 
course. And you oughtn’t to be wor- 
ried. Things will come out all right in the 
end.” 

“T intend that they shall. Father al- 
ways gave me the best when he had it. 
I'll see that he doesn’t suffer now.” 

“But that’s my job, Moira. We'll get 
some money together some way—when I 
get out.” 

“Thanks. But I’m hoping to do a lot 
of painting. I’ve got one portrait to be- 
gin on—and it doesn’t cost much in the 
Quartier.” 

He saw her eyes studying him quietly, 
and he sank back at once in bed out of 
the glare of the sunlight. He wondered 
if he had gone too far. But he had found 
out one of the things that he had wanted 
to know. She knew nothing of what 
Barry Quinlevin was doing. 

Her next remark was disquieting. 

“Tt’s very strange, the way I’m think- 
ing about you. You've grown different 
in the army—or is it the sickness? There’s 
a sweeter look to your mouth, and a 
firmer turn to your jaw. Your gaze is 
wider, and. your heart has grown soft, 
with the suffering. It’s like another man. 
I’m seeing somehow, Harry, and I’m 
glad.” 

“You like me a little better?” 

“Sure, and I wouldn’t be sitting here 
if I didn’t,” she laughed. Then with a 
quick glance at her wrist-watch she rose. 
“And now I must be going back to Fa- 
ther. Here is the nurse. Our time is 
u Nos 
“You will come soon again?” he asked 
slowly. 

“Yes—with better news, I hope. Au 
revoir, mon brave!” 

And she was gone. 


HE visit gave Jim Horton more food 

for thought. But he hadn’t learned 
much. What he did know now was that 
the girl Moira trusted Barry Quinlevin 
implicitly, and that he had managed to 
keep her in ignorance as to the real sources 
of his livelihood. The Irish rents had 
failed to reach them! Were there any 
Trish rents? And if so, what had De V. 
to do with them? He took Quinlevin’s 
letter from under the pillow and reread it 
carefully. Nothing about Irish rents 
there. Perhaps other letters had followed, 
that Harry had destroyed. In any case, 
he would have to play the game carefully 
with the girl’s father, or Quinlevin would 
find him out before Horton discovered 
what he wanted to know. If there had 
only been a few more letters, he would 
have been better equipped for the inter- 
view with Barry Quinlevin which must 
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You've gota daught 


Judge! 


When you sent me up for 
four years, you called me a 
rattlesnake, Maybe I am one 
—anyhow, you hear me rat- 
tling now. One year after I 
got to the pen, my daughter 
f° §©died of—well they said it was pov- 
“/ erty and the disgrace together. 
er, Judge, and I’m going to make you know how it 
feels to lose one. I’m free now and I guess I’ve turned to rattlesnake all 


tight. Look out when I strike. Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 
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berry, but she had given him everything 
that had been found in his uniform. It 
seemed that until Quinlevin came to the 
hospital De V. must remain as an un- 
solved mystery of his versatile brother. 

But Moira’s innocence, while it failed 
to enlighten him as to the mystery, made 
him more certain that her loveless mar- 
riage with Harry had something to do with 
the suspected intrigue. Did Harry love 
the girl? It seemed scarcely possible 
that any man who was half a man could 
be much with her without loving her. It 
wasn’t like Harry to marry any girl un- 
less he had something to gain by it. The 
conversation he had just had with Moira 
showed exactly the relationship between 
them, if he had needed any further evi- 
den e than her letter. 

As to his own personal relations with 
Moira, he found it necessary to fortify 
himself against a more than strictly fra- 
ternal interest in her. She was extremely 
agreeable to look at, and he had to admit 
that her very presence had cheered up his 
particular part of the hospital ward amaz- 
ingly. Her roses, which Nurse Newberry 
had arranged in a bowl by the bedside, 
were unnecessary reminders of the giver. 
Like them, she was fragrant, pristine and 
beautiful—altogether a much-to-be-desired 
sister-in-law. 


¢ visit of Barry Quinlevin was not 
| long delayed, and Jim Horton re- 
ceived him in his wheel-chair by an open 
window in the convalescént ward. He 
came in with a white silk handkerchief 
tied about his neck, but barring a husky 
voice showed no ill effects of his indis- 
position. 

“Well, Harry boy, here I am,” he an- 
nounced, throwing open his coat with 
something of an air, and loosening his 
scarf. “No worse than the divil made 
me! And ye’re well again, they tell me, 
or so near it that ye’re no longer interest- 
ing.” 

“Stronger every day,” replied Horton 
cautiously. 

“Then we can have a talk, maybe, with- 
out danger of it breaking the spring in 
yer belfry?” 





Quinlevin frowned at his walking- 
stick. “It’s little enough, God knows.” 
Then he glanced toward the invalid at 
the next window and lowered his voice 
a trifle. 

“The spalpeen says not a word, or he’s 
afflicted with pen-paralysis, for I’ve 
written him three times—twice since I 
reached Paris, giving him the address. So 
we'll have to make a move.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Go to see him—or you can. At first, 
ye see, I thought maybe he’d gone away 
or died or something. - But I watched the 
Hotel de Vautrin in the rue de Bac until 
I saw him with my own eyes.” 

“He didn’t see you?” 

“Devil a one of me. For the: moment, 
I thought of bracing him then and there. 
But I didn’t—though I was reduced to a 
small matter of a hundred francs or so.” 

“Things are as bad as that?” 

Quinlevin shrugged. “I bettered my- 
self a bit the next night, and I'll find a 


way—” 
He broke off with a shrug. 


“Well?” asked Horton shrewdly. 

“For the present ye’re to stay where ye 
are, till yer head is as tight as a drum, 
giving nie the benefit of yer sage advice. 
We'll worry along. The rent of the 
apartment and studio is a meager two 
hundred francs, and the food—well, we 
will eat enough. And Moira has some 
work to do. But we can’t be letting the 
Duke forget I’ve ever existed. A man 
with a reputation in jeopardy and twenty 
millions of francs, you'll admit, is not to 
= ‘i es growing on every mulberry- 

ush.” 


ORTON nodded. It was blackmail, 
then. The Duc de Vautrin— 

“You wrote that you had a plan,” he 
said. “What is it?” 

Barry Quinlevin waved a careless hand. 

“Fair means, as one gentleman uses to 
another, if he explains his negligence and 
remits the small balance due. rwise 
we'll have to squeeze him. A letter from 
a good lawyer—if it wasn’t for thé testi- 
mony of Nora Burke!” 

He was silent in a moment of puzzled 
retrospection, and his glittering generali- 
ties only piqued Jim Horton’s curiosity, 
so that his eagerness led him into an error 
that nearly undid him. 

“Nora Burke—” he put in slowly. 

“T wrote ye what happened.” 

“T couldn’t have received the letter—” 

He stopped abruptly, for Quinlevin was 
staring at him in astonishment. 

ee how could ye have answered 
it?” 

Horton covered the awkward moment 
by closing his eyes and passing his fingers 
across his brow. 

“Answer it! 
ber.” 

The Irishman regarded him a moment 
soberly and then smiled in deprecation. 
“Of course—ye’ve slipped a cog—” 

Then suddenly he clapped a hand on 
Horton’s knee. 

“Why, man alive, Nora Burke—the 
Irish nurse who provides the necessary 
testimuny, Moira’s nurse, d’ye mind, when 
she was a baby, who saw the Duke’s 
child die—now do ye remember?” 

Horton ran his fingers over his hair 
thoughtfully and bent his head again. 

“Nora Burke—Moira’s nurse—who saw 
the Duke’s child die,” he repeated parrot- 
like, “and the Duc de Vautrin—” he 
muttered, and paused. 

“Thinks his child by this early mar- 
riage is still alive—” said Quinlevin, re- 
garding him dubiously. 

“Yes, yes,” said Horton eagerly. “It’s 
coming back to me now. And De Vau- 
trin’s money—” 

“He'll pay through the nose to keep 
the thing quiet, unless—” 

Barry Quinlevin paused. 

“Unless—what?” ~ 

There was a moment of silence in which 
the visitor frowned out of the window. 

“T don’t like the look of things, I tell 
you, Harry. You're in no fit shape to 
help till the fog clears up, but I’ve a mind 
that somebody’s slipped a finger into the 
pie. Nora Burke wants more money— 
five hundred pounds—to tell a straight 
story, and where I’m going to get it only 
the devil himself knows.” 

“Nora Burke—five hundred pounds!” 
muttered Horton vaguely, for he was 


Funny I don’t remem- 
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thinking deeply. ‘“That’s a whole lot of 
money.” 

“Ve’re right—when we haven’t got it. 
And De Vautrin’s shutting down at the 
same time. It looks suspicious, I tell ye.” 

He broke off and fixed his iridescent 
gaze on Horton. “Ye're sure ye said 
nothing to anyone in Paris before ye 
went to the front?” 

Of this at least Jim Horton was sure. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 

“Not to Piquette Morin?” 

Here was dangerous ground again. 

“Nothing,” he repeated slowly, “noth- 

ing.” 
“And ye wouldn’t be remembering it if 
ye had,” said Quinlevin peevishly as he 
rose. “Oh, well—I’ll have to raise this 
money some way or go to Galway to put 
the gag on Nora Burke until we play the 
trick.” 

“I—I’m sorry I can’t help,” said Hor- 
ton. “But you see, I’m not—” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said Quinlevin more 
affably. “I shouldn’t be bothering ye so 
soon, but may the devil take me if I 
know which way to turn.” 

“Will you see De Vautrin?” 

“Perhaps! But I may go to Ireland 
first. I’ve got to do some thinking— 
alone. Good-by. Ye’re not up to the 
mark. Be careful when Moira comes, or 
ye may let the cat out of the bag. D’ye 
hear?” 

“Don't worry—I wont,” said Horton 
soberly. 

He watched the tall figure of Quinlevin 
until it disappeared into the outer hall, 
and then turned a frowning gaze out the 
window. 


CHAPTER III 
Tue Goose 


IM HORTON had had a narrow escape 

from discovery. But in spite of his 
precarious position and the pitfalls that 
seemed to lie to right and left, he had 
become if anything more determined than 
ever to follow the fate to which he had 
committed himself. There now seemed 
no doubt that Moira was in all innocence 
involved in some way in the blackmailing 
scheme which had been the main source 
of livelihood for the Quinlevin family for 
many years. And Moira did not know, 
for the Duc de Vautrin of course was 
the source of the Irish rents to which she 
had alluded. And now-he was refusing 
to pay. 

One thing he had learned: that by tak- 
ing refuge behind the barriers of his fail- 
ing memory it might be possible to keep 
up the deception at least until he was out 
of the hospital and a crisis of some sort 
came to relieve him of his responsibility. 
Indeed, there was something most agree- 
able in the friendly regard of his brother’s 
loveless wife, and in other circumstances 
the calls of this most charming person 
would have been the source of unalloyed 
delight. For as the days passed, she 
more and more threw off the restraint of 
her earlier visits, and they had now 
reached a relationship of understanding 
and good-fellowship most delightful and 
unusual in its informality. 

Jim Horton was progressing rapidly, 
and except for occasional lapses of mem- 
ory, easily explained and perfectly under- 
stood by his visitors, gained health and 
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strength until it was no longer a ques- 
tion of weeks but of days when he should 
be able to leave the hospital and accept 
the invitation of his newly discovered ' 
relatives to visit the studio apartment. 
He had made further efforts through the 
hospital authorities to find some trace of 
the missing man, but without success, and 
in default of any definite plan of action 
chose to follow the line ot least resist- 
ance until something should happen. 
Barry Quinlevin visited him twice, but 
spoke litle of the affair of the Duc de 
Vautrin, -which, it seemed, was being 
held’ in abeyance for the moment,—pre- 
ferring to wait until the brain and body 
of the injured man could help him to 
plan and to execute. And Jim Horton, 
finding that safety lay in silence or 
fatigue, did little further to encourage his 


| confidences. 


HUS it was that after several weeks 

Jim Horton impatiently awaited 
Moira in the hospital garden. The signing 
of the armistice, which had taken place 
while Horton was still in his bed, had 
been the cause of much quiet joy through- 
out the hospital. But with the return of 
health Jim Horton had begun wondering 
what effect the peace was to have upon 
his strange fortunes—and upon Harry’s. 
He knew that for the present he had been 
granted a furlough which he was to spend 
with the Quinlevins in Paris, but after 
that what was to happen? He was a little 
dubious, too, about his relations with 
Moira. But when he saw her coming 
down the path to the open-air pavilion 
with Nurse Newberry, all flushed with 
the prospect of carrying him off in triumph 
in the ancient fiacre from which she had 
descended, he couid not deny a thrill of 
pleasure that was not all fraternal. 

“Behold, mon ami!” she cried in greet- 
ing. “I’ve come to take you prisoner.” 

Jim Horton laughed gayly as he took 
her hand. 

“And there’s a goose in the pantry, 
bought at a fabulous price, just waiting 
for the pan.” 

“Be sure you don’t kill your prisoner 
with kindness,” put in Nurse Newberry. 

“T’ll take that risk,” said Horton 
genially. 

“Sure, and he must,” put in Moira. “It 
isn’t every day one brings a conquering 
hero home.” 

“Especially when he’s your husband,” 
added the artless Miss Newberry wist- 
fully. 


ORTON had a glimpse of the color 

that ran like a flame up Moira’s 
throat tc her brow, but he glanced quickly 
away and busied himself with a buckle 
at his belt. 

“T want to thank you, Miss Newberry,” 
he said soberly, “for all you’ve done for 
me. I'll never forget.” 

“Nor J, Lieutenant Horton. But you’re 
in better hands than mine now. A week 
or so, and you'll be as strong as ever.” 

“T’ve never felt better in my life,” he 
replied. 

They moved toward the conveyance 
and shook hands with the nurse; then 
with Harry’s baggage (which had just 
been sent down from regimental head- 
quarters) upon the box beside the rubi- 
cund and rotund cocher, they drove out 
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of the gates and toward the long finger 
of the Eiffel Tower, which seemed to be 
beckoning to them across the blue haze 
above the roof-tops. 


EITHER of them spoke for a 

moment. In the ward, in the con- 
valescent rooms or even in the grounds 
of the hospital, Moira had been a visitor 
with a mission of charity and cheer. 
Here in the fiacre the basis of their rela- 
tionship seemed suddenly and quite mys- 
teriously to change. Whether Moira felt 
it or not he did not know, for she looked 
out of her window at the passing scene, 
and her partly averted profile revealed 
nothing of her thoughts. But the fact 
that they were for the first time really 
alone and driving to Moira’s Paris apart- 
ment gave him a qualm of guilt on ac- 
count of the impossible situation he had 
created. 

Here in the ramshackle vehicle, for the 
first time alone, Jim Horton would have 
very much liked to take her by the hand 
(which lay most temptingly upon the seat 
beside him) and tell her the truth. But that 
meant Harry’s disgrace—the anguish of 
her discovering that such a friendship as 
this with her own husband could never 
be. And so with an effort he folded his 
arms resolutely and stared out of his 
window. 

It was then that her voice recalled him. 

“Can't you smell that goose, Harry 
dear?” she said. 

He flashed a quick smile at her. 

“Just can’t I!” he laughed. 

“And you’re to help me cook it—and 
vegetables and coffee. You know,” she 
finished, “nothing ever tastes quite so 
good as when you cook it yourself.” 

“And you do all the cooking?” he asked 
thoughtfully. 

“Sometimes—but more often we go to 
a café. Sometimes Madame Toupin, the 
concierge, helps, but Fatner thinks my 
cooking is the best.” 

“T don’t doubt it. I shall too.” And 
then: “Where is your father to-day?” 

She looked at him, eyes wide as though 
suddenly reminded. 

“I forgot,” she gasped. “He asked me 
to tell you that he was obliged to be 
leaving for Ireland—about the Irish 
rents. Isn’t it tiresome?” 

“Oh,” said Hortor quietly, “I see.” 

He turned his thoughtful gaze out of 
the carriage window into the Avenue de 
Neuilly. The situation had its charm, 
but he had counted .on the presence of 
Barry Quinlevin. 

“How long will he be gone?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “—a week 
or more, perhaps. But I'll try to make 
you comfortable. I’ve wanted so to have 
everything nice.” 

He smiled at her warmth. “You for- 
get that—that I’ve learned to be a soldier, 
Moira. A blanket on the floor of the 
sien and I'll be just as happy as a 

i 

“No. You shall have the best there is 
—the very best, mon ami.” 

“T don’t propose to let you work for 
me, Moira. I can get some money. I 
can find a pension near by, and—” 

She turned toward him suddenly, her 
eyes very close to tears. “Do you wish 
to make me unhappy, when I’ve triea so 
hard to—-to—” 

“IMoire !” He caught her hand to his 
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fighting that made Mark Twain so 
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of joy and humor. He was yet much 
more, for, while he laughed with 
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lips and kissed it gently. 
mean—”’ 
“I’ve wanted so for you to forget how 


“I didn’t 


‘}unkind I had been to you—to make this 


seem like a real homecoming, after all 
you've been through. And now to hear 
you talking of going to a pension—” 

“Moira—I thought it might be incon- 
venient—that it might be more pleasant 
for you—” 


HE met his gaze for the fraction of a 

minute and then raised her chin and 
laughed merrily up at the broad back of 
the cocher. 

“Yes, you’ve changed, Harry dear. 
God knows how or why—but you've 
/changed. You'll be paying me some 
{compliments upon my pulchritude and 
| heavenly virtues, by and by.” 
| “Why shouldn’t I?” he insisted soberly 
| when her laughter subsided. “Your love- 
| liness is only the outward and visible sign 
| of the inward and spiritual grace. I’m so 
| sure of it that I don’t care whether you 
laugh or not.” 

“Am I lovely? You think so? Well— 
|it’s nice to hear, even if it only makes 
; conversation. Also that my nose is not so 
bad, even if it does turn piously to heaven 
—but there’s a deep dent in my chin, 
|which means that I’ve got a bit of the 
| devil in me—bad ’cess to him! So you'd 
better co just what I want you to—or 
we'll have a falling out. And that would 
be a pity—because of the goose.” 

He laughed as gayly as she. 

“T’ve a notion, Moira,” he said, “that 
it’s my goose you're going to cook.” 
| “And I’ve a notion,” she said, poising 
a slim gloved finger for a second upon 
his knee, “I’ve a notion that we’re both 
going to cook him.” 

It seemed too much like a prophecy to 
be quite to his liking. Her moods were 
Protean, and her rapid transitions be- 
wildering. And yet, under them all, he 
realized how sane she was, how honest 
with him and with herself, and how free 
from any guile. She trusted him entirely 
as one good friend would trust another, 
and the thought of any evil coming to her 
through his strange venture into Harry’s 
shoes made him most unhappy. 





HEY had passed down the avenue of 

the Grande Armée, into the Place 
de l'Etoile, and were now in the magnifi- 
cent reaches of the Champs Elysées. 

From her talk he ’ gathered that 
she had lived much in Paris, during all 
her student days, and except for the little 
corner in Ireland where she had been born 
and which she had visited from time to 
time, Icved it better than any place in 
the world. 

“And I shall teach you to speak French, 
Harry—the real argot of the Quartier, 
and you shall love it as I do.” 

“T do speak it a little already,” he 
ventured. 

“Really! 
tress?” 

The dropping intonation was sudden 
and very direct. 

Jim Horton looked out the window. 
He was sure that Harry wouldn’t have 
been able to meet her gaze. 

“No one,” he muttered, “—at least no 
girl. That’s the truth. We had books 
and things.” 


And who was your instruc- 








“Oh!” she finished dryly. 


Her attitude in this matter was a reve- 
lation. The incident seemed to clarify 
their relations, and in a new way, for in 
a moment she was conversing again in a 
manner most unconcerned. Friendly she 
might be with Harry for the sake of the 
things that he had accomplished, com- 
panionable and kind for the sake of the 
things he had suffered; but as for any 
deeper feeling—that was another matter. 
Moira was no fool. 

But at least she trusted him now; she 
dared to trust him. Otherwise why did 
she conduct him with such an air of un- 
concern to the apartment in the rue de 
Tavennes? But he couldn’t be unaware 
of the alertness in her unconcern, an occa- 
sional quick and furtive side-glance which 
showed that, however friendly, she was 
still on her guard. Perhaps she wanted 
to study this newly discovered Harry at 
closer range. But why had she chosen 
the venture? He had given her her 
chance. Why had she refused to take it? 


HE answers to these questions were 

still puzzling him when they drove 
up the hill by the Boulevard Michel— 
Boul’ Miche’, she called it,—reached the 
Luxembourg Gardens and then turning 
into a smaller street, were presently de- 
posited at their porte-cochére. Her air of 
gayely was infectious, and she presented 
him to the good Madame Toupin, who 
came out to rieet them with the air of 
one greeting an ambassador. 

“Welcome, Monsieur le Lieutenant. 
Madame Horton has promised us this 
visit since a long time.” 

“Merci, madame.” 

“Enter, -monsieur—this house is hon- 
ored. Thank the bon Dieu for the Amer- 
icans.” 

Jim Horton bowed and followed Moira 
into the small court and up the stairway, 
experiencing a new sense of guilt at hav- 
ing his name coupled so familiarly with 
Moira’s. Harry’s name, too. And yet 
the circumstances of the marriage were so 
strange, the facts as to her actual rela- 
tions with her husband so patent, 
that he found himself resenting Moira’s 
placid acceptance of the appellation. 
There was something back of it all that 
he did not know. 

But Moira gave him no time to think 
of the matter, conducting him into the 
large studio and showing him through the 
bedroom and kitchen, where she proudly 
exhibited her goose (and Jim Horton’s) 
that she was to cook. And after he had 
deposited his luggage in a room near by 
which he was to occupy, she removed her 
gloves in a businesslike manner, took off 
her hat and coat and invited him into 
the kitchen. 

“Allons, monsieur!” she said gayly in 
French as she rolled up her sleeves. 

“We shall now cook a goose, in this 
modern apparatus so kindly furnished by 
the Compagnie de Gaz. There’s a large 
knife in the drawer. You will now help 
me to cut up the potatoes—Julienne— 
and the carrots, which we shall stew. 
Then some lettuce and a béautiful dessert 
from the pdtisserie—and a demi-tasse. 
What more can the soul of man desire?” 

“Rien,” he replied with a triumphant 
grin of understanding from behind the 
dishpan. “Absolument rien.” 

“Ah, you do understand,” she cried in 
English. ‘Was she a blonde cendrée? Or 
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dark, with sloe-eyes? Or red-haired? If 
she was red-haired, Harry, I’ll be scratch- 
ing her eyes out. No?” 

He shook his head and laughed. 

“She was black and white, and her 
name was Ollendorff.” 

“You still persist in that deception?” 

“Fy do.” 

“You're almost too proficient.” 

“You had better not try me too far.” 


HE smiled brightly at him over the 

fowl which she was getting ready for 
the pan, stuffing it with a dressing al- 
ready prepared. 

“T wonder how far I might be trying 
you, Harry dear,” she said mischievously. 

He glanced at her. 

“T don’t know,” he said quietly, “but 
I think I’ve learned something of the 
meaning of patience, in the army.” 

“Then God be praised!” she ejaculated 
with air of piety, putting the fowl into 
the pan. 

“Here—cut. Slice to your heart’s con- 
tent, thin—like jack-straws. But spare 
your fingers.” 

She sat him in a chair and saw him 
begin while she prepared the salad. 

“Patience is by way of being a virtue,” 
she resumed quizzically, her pink fingers 
weaving among the lettuce-leaves. And 
then: “So you learned that in the army?” 

“They did.” 

“And did you never get tired of being 
patient, Harry dear?” 

He met the issue squarely. “You may 
try me as far as you like, Moira,” he said 
quietly. “I owe you that.” 

She hadn’t expected such a counter. 

“Oh!” she muttered, and diligently 
examined a doubtful lettuce-leaf by the 
fading light of the small window, while 
Horton sliced scrupulously at his potato. 
And when the goose was safely over the 
flame, she disappeared into the studio. 

He couldn’t make her out. It seemed 
that a devil was in her, a mischievous, 
beautiful, tantalizing little Irish she-devil, 
bent on psychological investigation. Also 
he had never before seen her with her 
hat off, and he discovered that he liked 
her hair. It had bluish tints that pre- 
cisely matched her eyes. He finished his 
last potato with meticulous diligence and 
then quickly rose and followed her into 
the studio, where a transformation had 
already taken place. A table over which 
a white cloth had been thrown had been 
drawn out near the big easel, and upon it 
were plates, glasses, knives and forks, and 
candles with rose-colored shades, and 
there was even a bowl of flowers. In 
the hearth fagots were crackling and 
warmed the cool shadows from the big 
north light, already violet with the dusk. 

“Voila, monsieur! We are now chez 
nous. Is it not pleasant?” 

It was, and he said so. 

“You like my studio?” 

“It’s great. And the portrait—may I 
see?” 

“No, it doesn’t go. On sent le souffle— 
a French dowager who braved the Fok- 
kers when all her family fled in terror. 
She deserves immortality.” 

“And you—were you not afraid of the 
bombardments?” 

“Hardly—not after all the trouble we 
had getting here— Horrors!” she broke 
off suddenly, and catching him by the 


hand, dashed for the kitchen, whence 


came an appetizing odor. “The goose! 
We’ve forgotten the goose!” she cried, 
and proceeded to baste it skillfully. She 
commended his potatoes and bade him 
stir them in the pan while she made the 
salad-dressing—much oil, a little vinegar, 
paprika,.salt, in a bowl with a piece of ice 
at the end of a fork. 


E watched her curiously with the 

eyes of inexperience as she brought 
all the various operations neatly to a 
focus. 

“Allons! It is done,” she said finally— 
in French. “Go thou and sit at the table, 
and I will serve.” 

But he wouldn’t do that, and helped 
her to dish the dinner, bringing it in and 
placing it on the table. 

And at last they were seated, vis-a-vis, 
Horton with his back to the fire, the glow 
of which played a pretty game of hide 
and seek with the shadows of her face. 

He couldn’t remember when he had been 
quite so happy in his life, or quite so 
conscience-stricken. And so he fell silent 
after a while, every impulse urging con- 
fession, and yet not daring it. 

They took their coffee by the embers 
of the fire. The light from the great 
north window had long since expired, and 
the mellow glow of the candles flickered 
softly on polished surfaces. 

Suddenly Moira stopped talking and 
realized that as she did so silence had 
fallen. Something was required of him, 
and so: 

“Why have you done all this for me?” 
he asked gently. 

She smiled, and their glances mct. 

“Because—because—” 

“Because you thought it a duty?” 

“No,”—easily,—“it wasn’t really that. 
Duty is such a tiresome word. To do 
one’s duty is to do something one does 
not want to do. Don’t I seem to be hav- 
ing a good time?” 

“T hope you are. I’m not likely to 
forget your charity, your—” 

“Charity! I don’t like that word.” 

“It is charity, Moira. I don’t deserve 
it” 

The words were casual, but they 
seemed to illumine the path ahead, for 
she broke out impetuously: 

“T didn’t think yon did. I pitied you— 
over there—for what you had been, and 
almost if not quite loathed you, for the 
hold you seemed to have on Father. I 
don’t know what the secret was, or how 
much he owed you, but I knew that he 
was miserable. I think I must have been 
hating you a great deal, Harry, dear—and 
yet I married you.” 

“Why did you?” he muttered. “I had 
no right to ask—even a war-marriage.” 

“God knows,” she said with a quick 
gasp as she bowed her head, “you had 
made good at the camp. I think it was 
the regimental band at Yaphank that 
brought me around. And then you seemed 
so pathetic and wishful, and I got to 
thinking you might be killed. Father 
wanted it. And so—” She paused and 
sighed deeply. “Well—I did it. It was 
the most that I could give—for Liberty.” 

She raised her head proudly and stared 
into the glowing embers. 

“For Liberty—you gave your own free- 
dom!” he murmured. 

“It was mad—dquixotic,” she broke in 
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again, “a horrible sacrilege. I did not 
love, could not honor, had no intention 
of obeying you.” She stopped suddenly, 
and hid her face in her hands. He 
thought that she was in tears, but he did 
not dare to touch her, though he leaned 
toward her, his fingers groping. Present- 
ly she took her hands down and threw 
them cut in a wild gesture. “It is merci- 
less—what I am saying to you; but you 
let loose the floodgates, and I had to 


He leaned closer and laid his fingers 
over hers. 

“It was a mistake,” he said. “I would 
do anything to repair it.” 


H® meant what he said, and the deep 
tones of his voice vibrated close to 
her ear. She did not turn to look at him, 
and kept her gaze on the fire, but she 
breathed uneasily and then closed her 
eyes a moment as though she were think- 
ing deeply. 

“Don’t you believe me, Moira?” 

She glanced at him and then leaned 
forward, away—toward the fire. 

“I believe that I do,” she replied 
slowly. “I don’t know why it is that I 
should be thinking so differently about 
you, but I do. You see, if I hadn’t 
trusted you, we’d never have been sitting 
here this night.” 

“T gave you your chance to be alone—” 
; “Yes. iy. did that. But Fagg 
let you going to a pension, Harry. 
think it was the pity of your pale face 
against the pillows.” 

“Nothing else?” he asked quietly. 

His hand had taken the fingers on the 
chair-arm, and she did not withdraw them 
at once. 

“Sure, and maybe it was the blarney.” 

“I’ve meant what I’ve said,” he 
whispered in spite of himself. “You're 
the loveliest girl in all the world.” 

re was a moment of silence in 
which her hand fluttered uneasily in his, 
while a gentle color came into her face. 

Then abruptly she withdrew her fingers 
and sprang up, her face aflame. 

“Go along with you! You'll be mak- 
ing love to me, next.” 

He sank back into his chair, silent, 
perturbed, as he realized that this was 
just what was in his heart. 

“Come,” she laughed, “we've got all 
the dishes to wash. And then you're to 
be getting to bed, or your head will be 
aching in the morning. Allons/” 

She brought him to himself with the 
clear, cool note of camaraderie, and with 
a short laugh and a shrug which hid a 
complexity of feeling, he followed her 
into the kitchen with the dishes. But a 
restraint had fallen between them. Moira 
worked with a businesslike air, rather 
overdoing it. And Jim Horton, sure that 
he was a blackguard of sorts, wiped the 
dishes she handed to him and then 
obediently followed her to the room off 
the hall where his baggage had been 
carried. 

She put the candle on the table and 
gave him her frankest smile. 

“Sleep sound, my dear. For to-mor- 
row I'll be showing you the sights of the 
town.” 

“Good night, Moira,” he said gently. 

“Dormez bien.” 

And she was gone. 
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E stood staring at the closed door, 
aware of the sharp click of the 
Jatch and the faint, firm tap of her high 
heels diminishing along the hall—then 
the closing of the studio door. For a long 
while he stood there, not moving, and 
then mechanically took out a cigarette, 
tapping it against the back of his hand. 
Only the urge of a light for his cigarette 
from the candle at last made him turn 
away. Then he sank upon the edge of 
the bed and smoked for a while, his 
brows furrowed in thought. Nothing that 
Harry had ever done seemed more despi- 
cable than the part that he himself had 
chosen to play. He was winning her 
friendship, her esteem, something even 
finer than these, perhaps—for Harry, as 
Harry, borrowing from their tragic mar- 
riage the right to this strange intimacy. 
If her dislike of him had only continued, 
if she had tolerated him, even, or if she 
had been other than she was, his path 
would have been smoother. 

He paced the floor again for a while, 
until his cigarette burned his fingers; then 
he walked to the window, opened it and 
looked out. It was early yet—only eleven 
o'clock. The thought of sleep annoyed 
him. So he took up his cap, blew out the 
candle and went quietly out into the hall 
and down the stairs. 

He wanted to be alone with his 
thoughts, away from the associations of 
the studio, to assume his true guise as an 
alien and an enemy to this girl who had 
learned to trust him. The cool air of the 
courtyard seemed to clear his thoughts. 
In all honor, in all decency, he must dis- 
cover some way of finding his brother 
Harry, expose the ugly intrigue and then 
take Harry’s place and go out into the 
darkness of ignominy and disgrace. That 
would require some courage, he could see, 
more than it had taken to go out against 
the boche machine-gunners in the dark- 
ness of Boissiére Wood, but there didn’t 
seem to be anything else to do, if he 
wanted to preserve his own self-respect. 

But of what value was self-respect to 
a man publicly disgraced? And unless he 
tould devise some miracle that would 
enable him to come back from the dead, 
a miracle’ that would stand the test of a 
rigid army investigation, the penalty of 
his action was death—or at the least a 
long term of imprisonment in a Federal 
prison, from which he would emerge a 
broken and ruined man of middle age. 
He would have to find Harry. 


HE feat was not difficult, for as he 
emerged from the gate of the porte- 
cochére of the concierge and _ turned 
thoughtfully down the darkened street 
outside, a man in a battered slouch hat 
and civilian clothes approached from the 
angle of a wall and faced him. 
“What the devil are you doing at No. 
7, rue de Tavennes?” said a voice gruffly. 
Jim Horton started back at the sound, 
now aware that Fortune had presented 
him with his alternative. For the man 
in the slouch hat was his brother— 
Harry! 


(Did ever a man face a stranger or more 
dramatic situation than Jim Horton? And 
you will find the next installment of “The 
Splendid Outcast” even more deeply in- 
teresting.) 
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“Yes?” said Ha- 
berton, puzzled. 

“Well, one day,” 
Barton went on, 
“the young lady 
got annoyed about 
something and 
pushed a whole lot of old Mr. Innes’ but- 
terfly-traps off onto the floor, and Mr. 
Innes thought I had done it, and destroyed 
the Papilio Cresphontes—which was a rare 
animal, sir, it seems. And as I did not 
want the young lady to get into trouble, 
I said nothing about it, and just let him 
think I had done it, and left.” 

“That was sporting of you, Barton,” 
said his master. 

“Oh, no sir. I did not like the place, 
anyhow. Mr. Innes was very strict—too 
strict altogether, sir. He used to be very 
strict with the young lady, too. Why, 
the very evening before I left, he threat- 
ened to take away her window-boxes that 
she took the greatest pride and pleasure 
in, sir—they were on the Avenue in front 
of her room, and she used to water the 
mignonette every day. Well, the old gen- 
tleman threatened to take them away if 
he ever caught anybody so much as look- 
ing at her from the street when she was 
watering the flowers. As if anybody could 
help looking at her, she being one of the 
prettiest young ladies in New York!” 

“Very interesting, Barton,” said his 
master, in a manner that indicated he 
had heard enough. Then after a minute’s 
reflection, he continued: “Please tele- 
phone to the garage to bring my car 
around at once, Barton—the new brown 
Uttermost, Barton.” 


EREFORE some ten minutes later 

Miss Daphne Innes, standing, a little 
‘pink figure at her window with her water- 
| ing pot in her hand and a bank of migno- 
nette before her, was somewhat pleased as 
she glanced down into the street to see a fa- 
miliar big brown automobile driving slowly 
down the Avenue. She recognized it as 
the same car at whose back she had waved 
her hand a few days before. She also 
recognized the occupant; and the occu- 
pant, turning his eyes windowward, rec- 
her as the lovely little vision to 

| whom he had ventured to doff his hat in 
the dawn-light. Furthermore old Mr. 
Innes, on watch at his study window, saw 
the young man. The old gentleman thrust 


| back the curtains to have a clear look at 


the impudent automobilist, and _ then, 
prancing with fury, Mr. Innes flung the 
curtains together and dashed away. This 
incident the young man also saw, and he 
realized with a pang that his conduct was. 
responsible for the old man’s anger. 

*T am a selfish idiot!” he cried. “I’ve 
done that poor little girl out of her flow- 
ers! Horace, my lad, it’s up to you to 
fix this somehow!” 

In an instant he had jumped impulsively 
from his car, run to the door, rung the 
bell, given his card to the new butler 


‘land asked for Mr. Innes—all without 


the least notion of what he would say to 
the old gentleman. 

Mr. Innes, still irate, stumped into the 
drawing-room, Mr. Haberton’s card in his 
hand, an expression on his face that said 
very ’plainly : “Well, what do you want?” 

Mr. Haberton, who had very encvaging 
ways, stood at polite attention and drew 


Daphne Breaks a 
Butterfly 


(Continued from page 31) 


hurriedly on the 
resources ofa | 
whimsical and 
quick-witted brain. 
Then he spoke. 
“You are Mr. In- 
nes, are you not, 
sir? I am Horace Haberton, and I am 
much interested in natural history. Just 
now as I was driving down Fifth Avenue 
my eye chanced to rest on a window-box 
at one of your second-story windows, and 
I saw hovering above it what seemed to 
me to be a Papilio Cresphontes.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Innes. 

“Yes sir, my astonishment was as great 
as yours to see this rare butterfly in the 
city of New York. And I trust you will 
not think it an impertinence on my part 
to suggest that we immediately visit the 
window-box and see if the Papilio Cres- 
phontes is still there.” 

“Certainly not!” cried Mr. Innes. 
“Come with me, Mr. Haberton, come with 
oo 

izing the young man by the arm, he 
. aes him upstairs toward 


dane 


Daphne’s room. The old gentleman 
knocked violently at the door, then flung 
it open, revealing to the young man’s 


n, 
the 


gaze Daphne in a pink morning 
senile startled in the middle o 
room. 

“Daphne, my dear,” said Mr. Innes ex- 
citedly. “I wish to bring this young man 
in to look at your window-boxes. He—he 
thinks he saw a Papilio Cresphontes flying 
over them!” 

Old Mr. Innes ran to the window. 
Daphne, bewildered and _ incredulous, 
looked at her father and then at the young 
man, and there passed between her and 
Haberton one of those sympathetic 
glances that the young of opposite sexes 
exchange in all innocence sometimes, preg- 
nant glances, one of which can take the 
place of a dozen interviews. 

From the window old Mr. Innes cried 
out disappointedly. “It is not here! Are 
you sure you saw it, Mr. Haberton? Are 
you certain it was a Papilio Cres- 
phontes?” 

“Absolutely certain,” said Mr. Haber- 
ton. “I could not be mistaken in such an 
important matter.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “evidently it 
has flown away, but I certainly shall not 
have these window-boxes disturbed. I 
had intended to have them removed, but 
I will leave them now. Possibly the Pa- 
pilio Cresphontes will return.” 

As he said these words, Mr. Innes 
walked toward the doorway ‘of Daphne’s 
room. Behind his back young Mr. Haber- 
ton succeeded in catching Daphne’s eye. 
Again he raised his eyebrows and smiled, 
a whimsical smile. Then with one light 
leap that would have done credit to a 
Nijinski, the young man bounded to her 
side and spoke into her ear. ‘“We’ve saved 
your window-boxes,” he whispered. Then 
he swung round and leaped back to his 
former position, where he was discovered 
standing in a serious and rather abstracted 
attitude when Mr. Innes turned and again 
rested his eyes upon him. 

Quite unaware of the little aside, Mr. 
Innes said: “Come into my study for 
a moment, Mr. Haberton, if you are not 
pressed for time, and we “ill have a little 
talk about butterflies.” 
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By Katuryn HoLMes 


ER real name was Enid, and I'll never 
forget how she looked that first morn- 
ing! When she came in the door the 

whole office stopped and stared and -— I’m 
ashamed to say it——we grinned. That dress—— 
I suppose it had been stylish once, about five 
years before! Its tired out bronze color made 
her face look even paler than it was and it 
fitted her as if it had been made for a big sister. 
A faded old-rose toque sat dejectedly upon 
her mass of unruly yellow hair, She was a pic- 
ture—so shabby and forlorn that I pitied her! 

We all thought she’d gotten into Warners by 
mistake. But she hung up her hat and made 
herself at home at Sara Long’s old desk. And 
there she quietly did her work for months. She 
roomed alone, and in the office and out she kept 
to herself. The truth was you just couldn’t in- 
vite her out—in those clothes. 

Then one morning early in the fall, Enid 
gave the office the second shock——a more sur- 
prising one, if possible, than the first. Every- 
body was on time that morning—except Enid. 
We spent the first few minutes after the bell 
rang wondering where she could be. But by 
nine o’clock we had all nicely settled down to 
work and the typewriters were clicking like mad 
when the door opened and in walked a wonder- 
fully radiant creature in the neatest, prettiest, 
most becoming dress you ever saw and a charm- 
ing hat that you just knew had been made for 
that little blonde head! 

Every typewriter stopped as if by magic, and 
two dozen audible murmurs of admiration reg- 
istered the effect on that office full of girls. 
Hartley, the office manager, looked up from a 
sheet of figures and rose to learn the caller’s 
business. He was half-way between his desk and 
the door before the young lady who had caused 
all the commotion smilingly removed her hat, and 
we realized for the first time that it was Enid! 

No one in the office could keep her mind on 
her work the rest of that morning. After months 
of the shabby bronze dress, the old-rose toque, 
this was too much! And no one ever realized 
before how pretty Enid was. But in her new 
attire she was simply a new creature. The 
transformation was so complete that even the 
old name didn’t fit, and it seemed natural that 
from that day we should call ther ‘Cinderella.’ ” 


EXT day Cinderella appeared in another 
charming dress. In fact, after that mem- 
erable morning, whatewer the occasion, her 
dresses, waists, skirts and hats were always be- 
coming and stylish to the last degree. 

I never saw such a complete and sudden 
change in the attitude of a lot of girls. Cin- 
derella, instead of being ignored, became the 
pet of the whole office. The girls consulted her 
about their clothes, beaux, and other things. 
She was deluged with invitations. Her cos- 
tumes were admired in and out of the office and 
she was the envy of every girl in the place. 

Gradually she became popular in the_ social 
life of the town. She was in constant demand 
at parties and dances. Cinderella, the little 
stranger, had taken the town by storm and all 
because of her magic transformation from shabby 
attire to radiant, becoming clothes! 

One Saturday in December, as we were all 
leaving the office, Cinderella called us together. 

“Girls!” she said, “I’ve a secret to tell you. 
This is my last day at the office. I’m going to 
marry Tom Warner next Monday!” 

Tom Warner was the oldest son of the boss 
and one of the most promising young men in 
town! We could hardly believe our ears, but a 
moment later she stepped into her flance’s big 
gray limousine and was whisked out of sight. 

None of us dreamed how much Cinderella 
would be missed in that office. We would 
gather into little clusters after lunch and recall 
her coming to the place and what a wonderful 
change had come over her and all the rest of 
us when she blossomed out in distinctive clothes 
that made her attractive, beautiful and lovable. 

Then one morning Dan Hartley found in_his 
mail a daintily scented envelope. He opened it, 
called us all around him and read. 


“Dear Girls and Boys: I’m coming home tomor- 
row and I miss you all so much that you're to be 
the very first guests at our new home. I want you 
all to come out to 301 Arlington Avenue next Wed- 
nesday evening. Come right up from the office and 
don’t bother about Sunday togs. I’m going to 
make my confession. With love, Cinderella. 


Never will I forget that Wednesday evening. 
It was the most wonderful of our lives! We 
had never seen Cinderella looking quite so sweet, 
so beautiful! And such a dinner as she gave 
us! Afterward, gathering us before a log fire 
in the living room, she told us her story: 

“When I first came to the office,” she began, 
“] thad never known what it meant to have 
<tyltsh, becoming clothes. My home was in a 


Cinderella’s Confession 


The story of how a shabby little stranger 
became the best dressed girl in our town 





little crossroads town in Iowa. 
My mother died when I was a “gf: 
child and my father brought ~~; 
me up in a good, substantial /£ 
home, but with never an oppor- 
tunity to learn the things about he 
clothes that most girls of my age } 
would know. ; 


ie cx ye#rs ago father died, 
and when his affairs had 
been straightened out there was 
only a few hundred dollars left. » * 
So I took a correspondence course 4 
in stenography and _ typewriting 
and as soon as I finished it I | 
came to Warner’s. .. 


“And now for my confession, 
At the office for the first time 
in my life I realized how dif- 
ferent I was from other girls. 
I saw that I was not one of 
you. I did not know how to 
make myself attractive. And I 
felt it. At first I was tempted 
to give up. But one night at 
the boarding house a young 
woman whom I had secretly ad- 
mired but never spoken to, 
slipped her arm through mine 
after dinner and said, ‘Come up 
to my room, child. I want to 
talk to you.’ 


“Once in her room she looked down at me 
with the kindest smile, and said, ‘I’m Louise 
Stewart. I have the little dressmaking shop on 
Wileox Square that you pass on your way to 
the office. Two years ago I couldn’t sew a 
stitch. Today folks say I’m the best designer 
and dressmaker in this city. And I learned all 
about planning and making fashionable clothes 
right in my own room evenings. 


ace 


HAVE seen you going to your room every 
night,’ she continued. ‘How would you 
like to use some of your evenings learning to 
make yourself garments that will be a delight 
to wear and that will surprise your friends?’ ” 

“Oh, tell me how.” I fairly gasped. 

“Sit right down now!’ she said, ‘and write 
to the Woman’s Institute. Simply tell them you 
would like to learn to make your own clothes.’ 

“She told me this great institute had devel- 
oped a wonderful plan by which any woman or 
girl, wherever she might live, could learn right 
in her home or boarding place, in spare time, to 
make all her own clothes and hats. 

“T hurried to my room, wrote the letter, and 
mailed it at the corner. And that night I 
dreamed I was making and wearing more beauti- 
ful clothes than I had ever seen on living people, 
and that everyone liked me! 

“In a few days a wonderfully interesting 
booklet came, telling all about the Woman’s In- 
stitute. It showed just exactly what each course 
inckuded. And the plan of teaching was de- 
scribed and@ illustrated so clearly that I saw at 
once how simple and fascinating it would be. 

“Then I received, too, a book filled with let- 
ters from Institute members, telling how easily 
they had learned at home to make their own 
clothes. There were letters from housewives, 
business women, girls at ‘home or in school, 
girls in stores, shops and offices. And there 
were, oh, so many letters from mothers who 
poured out their thanks because the Institute 
had taught them how to thave dainty clothes for 
themselves and their children at a mere fraction 
of what such clothes had cost before! 

“Many others wrote that the Institute had 
made it possible for them to take up dressmak- 
ing and millinery as a business. Some now 
have important positions in big, fashionable 
city shops; others, like Louise Stewart, are mak- 
ing money in cosy shops of their own. 

“Well, when I read those leiters and all 
about the plan by which the Institute teaches, 
I knew that, what all these other thousands of 
women and girls could do, J could do, 


**Q0, without telling anyone, I joined the In- 

stitute and took up dressmaking. I could 
scarcely wait until my first lesson came. And 
when at last I found it on the table in the hall 
one night, I carried it upstairs to my room and 
opened it as if it were a love letter! 

“The delightful part of the plan is that almost 
at once you start making actual garments. 
Why, that little blue organdie waist you admired 
so much I made from my third lesson! I 
found I couldn’t heip learning rapidly! The 
textbooks foresee and explain everything. There 
are nearly 2000 pictures in the dressmaking 
course alone, They illustrate perfectly just what 
to do. And the teachers take as personal an 
interest as if they were right beside you! 

















“We had all nicely settled down to work and typewriters were 
clicking like mad, when the door opened and in walked 


@ wonderfully radiant creature....."" 


“What was most important to me, I learned 
not only how to make every kind of garment, 
but I learned what colors and fabrics were most 
appropriate for me, how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becoming 
to the wearer. My course opened up a whole 
new world to me. When, after just a few 
iessons, I finished my first dress, I was tempted 
to wear it the next morning to the office, but I 
determined to keep my skill a secret until I had 
enough new things made so that I would never 
need to wear the old ones again, 


“IT soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga- 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I had always thought only a profes- 
sional dressmaker could develop were perfectly 
easy for me! 


**‘¥ UCKILY I began my studies early in the 

fall and before the season was over I had 
more and prettier clothes than I had ever seen 
before in my life, and they cost me only one- 
fourth of what ordinary clothes cost ready made. 


“A little while after starting the dressmaking 
I took up millinery, too, and soon was making 
and trimming hats such as I have been wearing 
lately. So, just a few months from the event- 
ful night when Louise Stewart told me about 
the Institute, I walked in on you that morning 
—in the results of my delightful secret study. 


“So that’s my confession. The rest of my 
story you know—what a wonderful difference 
this made in my life—how friends and happi- 
ness seemed to follow close upon the change in 
my appearance that led you all to call me ‘Cin- 
derella.’” I adore that name! The whole thing 
is like a fairy story! But I owe it all to the 
Woman’s Institute! And what I did—in sav- 
ing hundreds of dollars on my clothes, having 
prettier, more stylish, better-made garments than 
I could have had any other way and attracting 
friends and happiness with them—any woman 
or girl can do!” 


INDERELLA was right! More than 20,000 

women and girls in city, town and coun- 

try have proved that you can easily and quickly 

learn at home, through the Woman’s Institute, 

to make all your own and your children’s clothes 

and hats or prepare for success as a dressmaker 
or milliner, 


It will cost you nothing to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
for you. Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon. below and you will receive, without ob- 
ligation, by return mail, the full story of this 
great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women the world over. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66-S, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send mre one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject marked below: 





C1 Home Dressmaking [_] Millinery 

Professional Dr king LJ Cooking 

NQ@M© ......ccccceecee pe cecccccccccecccecccccecesccs seececece 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 
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Study these microphotographs ! 


A—New ordinary steel needle. 
B—Ordinary steel need leafter playing one 
record. Note the worn point! 
C—New Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered 
Needle. Note that the parallel sides 
(which are not tapered) always fit 
record groove perfectly. 
nora Needle after playing one 
record. No perceptible wear. 
E—Sonora Needle after playing over ffty 
records. Needle has worn down, but 
is in splendid playing condition. 


Preserve Your Phonograph Records 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnorT 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 


NEEDLES 
replace steel needles! 
They play 50 to 100 times and are used on 





ALL MAKES of steel needle records. 
Unequalled for convenience, economy, 
improvement of mellowness of tone and 
the increasing of life of the records. 


Loud—Medium—Sofs. | 








30¢ ger card of S. In Canada 3S¢ 
Sonora Needle will be i 
FREE! REE on Reaver, Wate fort. 
Souocra Phonograph Sales | 
Company, Iuc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, PRESIDENT 
279 Broadway, Dept. 13., New York 
Toronto: Ryrie Building 








CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
Structed needies of inferior quality 


$2) ACCOUNTANCY 


SD ie toons ee 


Classified Advertising Department 
RATE: — 50 cents per line — cash with order. 
No advertisement of less than 4 lines accepted. 

The June Issue will appear on May 12th. Forms 

close in Chicago April 15th by which time order, 

copy, and remittance must be in our hands. 

THE STORY-PRESS CORPORATION 

North A i Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
A perfectly developed bust. ‘““Growdina”’ 


















































ves wonder- 
“ . $5.00. Write 
le. Kop . Dept. J., 58 West 40th 
St., New York. Murry Hill 8256. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
New Patriotic Plays. Recitati Entertainments for 
i Vaudeville Sketch 
ake-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. 8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 30, Chicago. 
HELP WANTED 

I want 100 men and women to act as my agents and 

take orders for Comer raincoats, raincapes and water- 

f aprons. I paid Eli Bridge $88.95 for orders 
taken during his spare time in one week. Cooper made 
$314 last month, Wonderful values. A dandy coat 
for $4.98. Four average orders a day gives you $2.500 
a year profit. No delivering or collecting, I'll give you 
a sample coat and complete outfit for getting orders. 
Hurry. Write for my liberal offer. Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Z 32, Dayton, Ohio. 

SALESMAN—City or Traveling. Experience unneces- 
sary. Send for list of openings and full particulars. 
Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 
to $10,600 a year. Employment service rende mem- 
bers. Natl. Salesman’s Tr. Ass’n. Dept. 141E, Chicago. 

Wonderful Chance. Men’s Shirts and Furnishings at 
wholesale rates or make $10 daily spare time as agent 
or start sa business, Goodell Co., 272 Duratex Blidg., 
New York. 























Mr. Haberton was a wise young man, 
and he never took needless risks. So, since 
he knew nothing about butterflies, he 
pleaded an engagement, and declined. 

“Come in any time, then,” said Mr. 
Innes. “I think I used to know your 
father, young man, the late Isaac Haber- 
ton, of the Union Club, if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

“Yes sir, he was my father. I think I 
have heard him speak about you.” 


SHORT time later Haberton had a 
further talk with his butler. 

“Barton,” said he, “do you know 
whether the department-stores keep but- 
terflies ?” 

“I do not think they do, sir,” said Bar- 
ton. “I think one would have to procure 
them from a private dealer. There used 
to be an old gentleman come to call on 
Mr. Innes sometimes who sold rare speci- 
mens, I think.” 

“Yes?” prompted Haberton. 

“Yes sir—I think he lived over in 
Brooklyn. His name was Rathborn.” 

“Well, Barton, I am going to have you 
make a trip over to Brooklyn this after- 
noon and get me some butterflies. Get a 
few of the sort that we were speaking of 
this morning—the Papilio Cresphontes.” 

Rathborn, as it turned out, had no ex- 
ample of the butterfly at all, but Barton, 
after much searching, which occupied him 
till nearly midnight and took him all over 
the suburbs of New York to the dusty 
homes of naturalists and butterfly-hunt- 
ers, finally found what he was sent to 
seek and brought it home in triumph. 

Mr. Haberton next morning dispatched 
the butterfly, together with a great bunch 
of roses, to the Innes home. With his 
offering he sent a note which he told him- 
self was very felicitous. He begged Mr. 
Innes and his daughter to accept the gift, 
stating as his reason for sending the but- 
terfly the belief that he had startled away 
a similar insect from the window-boxes 
the day before. Had it not been for him, 
he went on, they might have had the luck 
to capture the Papilio Cresphontes for 
their collection. 

On the following day, having received a 
pompous but very cordial letter of thanks 
from old Mr. Innes, Haberton called. 
A very shrewd young man was Mr. Haber- 
ton, and without arousing the suspicion 
of the old gentleman, he permitted him to 
do practically all of the talking, so that 
his own dense ignorance about butter- 
flies, international law, dietetics and Mr. 
Innes’ other pet conversational subjects 
was not apparent. Daphne, during the 
interview, was encouraged by old Mr. 
Innes to remain in the room, where she 
sat demurely silent in the corner. 

One of Mr. Haberton’s brief but judi- 
cious questions prompted a desire on old 
Mr. Innes’ part to show the young man 
a choice butterfly-specimen which was put 
away in a remote cabinet. 

“Excuse me,” said he. “My daughter 
will entertain you while I am gone.” 

As‘the door closed behind him, and a 
thrill of delighted embarrassment went 
through Daphne, young Haberton turned 
to the girl with a smile and said: “Miss 
Innes, wont you tell me something about 
yourself? What do you like to do?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Daphne quaintly. 

“You don’t know what you like to do? 
*Vhy, how’s that?” 


“Well, you see I’ve never been allowed 
to do anything that I liked—so how can 
I know what I’d like to do?” 

Haberton looked at her curiously. She 
was a charming little figure, Quakerishly 
dressed, but none the less pathetically 
tender and young and appealing. 

“That’s a shame!” he said. ‘Why, 
you’re just made for a good time, for 
dancing and parties and jolly things. I 
= believe you enjoy butterfly-hunting 
a bit.” 

“I hate it!” cried little Daphne with 
kittenish spite. “I just hate and despise 
butterflies!” 

Haberton looked at her with under- 
standing sympathy, and was on the point 
of saying more, when unexpectedly to 
them both the door opened and Mr. Innes 
came in. Haberton addressed the old gen- 
tleman. “Your daughter,” he said, “has 
been telling me the most interesting things 
about butterflies.” 

Old Mr. Innes smiled a benevolent and 
pleased smile, and when Haberton was 
leaving, he said with great cordiality, 
“T hope you will look in upon us again.” 

“T will,” said the young man. “I'll 
come to-morrow.” 

Haberton returned on the following 
day, and called again a few days later. 
The big brown automobile began to know 
its own way to the Innes’ home, and 
young Haberton was coming to very clear 
understanding of his sentiments toward 
Daphne. 


NE afternoon while the old man was 
absent from the room, Haberton 
proposed to Daphne in a whisper, with 
almost breathless haste, and with one eye 
on the door. 

“Miss Daphne,” said he, “would you 
care to marry me? I believe we'd have a 
wonderful time, and I’m crazy about 
you.” 

“Oh!” cried Daphne in an accent which 
to Haberton’s lover’s ear was encourag- 
ing. 

He took a step forward, but Daphne 
held up her hand, palm out. “Wait a mo- 
ment!” she cried. “Horace,” she went on 
in a whisper, “I want to ask you some- 
thing. Are you really a naturalist and 
everything, like Father?” 

“My dear girl,” cried Haberton, reck- 
lessly raising his voice, “I am the ig- 
norantest man alive! I barely know the 
— between horseradish and a horse- 

ly!” 

“But then—” whispered Daphne. 

“T just faked it to overcome the preju- 
dices of your estimable father, In the 
first place, I did not see a butterfly over 
your window-box. I pretended'I did, to 
keep your flowers from being taken away 
from you. And then I made up the rest 
just to have a chance to come back here 
and see you.” 

“Then we will never have to hunt but- 
terflies or do anything serious?” 

“That’s it exactly! Is it a go?” 

Daphne nodded, or rather she started a 
nod, but midway in the gesture her dainty 
little nose found itself buried in Haber- 
ton’s shoulder. 


(There will be another graceful story by 
Albany Nash in an early issue of THE 
GREEN Book Macazine.) 
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